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FOREWORD 


In the following pages an attempt has been 
made to trace the Hindu Saibskaras through 
their origin and development. They have a long 
and varied past. Many of them go back to a 
hoary antiquity and some of them still survive. 
In course of time, they ha\e -mdergone many 
changes and modifications 1 The Saibskaras are 
described 'in some hymns of the Vedas, a few 
Brahmans, the Grhyastitras, the Dharmasutras, 
the Smytis. and the later treatises. \ But as these 
works were intended to be manuals or codes for a 
particular time and locality, the) do not present 
the Saibskaras in thier hislonoal evolution. So, 
an endeavour has been made here to link and 
piece'; together these scattered materials into a 
comprehensive whole and to supply a historical 
perspective for thier proper understanding. 

For doing so not merely chronological sequence 
is traced but the connection between various 
changes is also shown It has also been explained 
that the Saibskaras were based on religious beliefs 
and social conditions. What was in the beginning 
purely natural became more and more cultural. 
Here it will be found that many social elements 
entered into the precincts of religious ceremonies 
and many cultural devices were introduced to 
mould the Saibskaras in order to produce the 
desired effects. 

The Saibskaras are, in a fact, expressive and 
Bymbolio performances. They also contain 
dframatic utterances and theological gestures. 
Without an inkling into these aspects of the 
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grouped under the following heads and the 
conolurions are given in the endt 

1. The Pre-natal Sartukaras 

2. The Samskaras of Childhood 

3 The Educational Saiiiskaras 

4. The M image Samskara 

5 The Funeral Ceremonies. 

While dealing with a particular Saihskira, 
first its origin is traced and then its 
subsequent development discussed. The creative 
period of the Saihskaias has passed away. 
Many of them, eg the pre-natal Saiiiskaras 
and a few of the childhood are not generally 
performed at present; so, they have become a 
thing of the past The rest are performed by 
orthodox families only and, here too, in a 
distorted form The only current Suhskaras 
are the Upanayana ( Initiation ), not performed 
by all the twice-born to-day, the Vivaha 
( Marriage Ceremonies ) and the Antyesti 
( Funeral Ceremonies i The revival of the 
Saiiiskaras by reform t societies like the Arya- 
Samaja is very recent, but times do not seem 
to be propitious for such attempts. 

As the Saiiiskaras include many essential 
preliminary considerations and ceremonies relating 
to social rales, taboos, restraints and observances 
and, as they are well recognized by authoritative 
works, they have found tneir proper place in 
^the treatment of the subject. In the end the 
jfjtkal proper is described with possible 
interpretations and significan' e thereof. 

This work was orginally written as a 
thesis, which was approved by the Banaras 
Hindu University for the degree of Doctor 
of Letters in 1W3®, It could not be sent to 
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the press earlier for various reasons, but 
mainly due to the press and paper difficulties 
during the Seoond World War, which started in 
108». The long gap has, however, been utilized 
in the revision and the improvement of the 
original work. 

It is a pleasent duty of the author 
to acknowledge his deep gratitude to Dr, A. S. 
Altekar, M. A„ LL B., D.Litt., Head of the 
Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Banaras Hindu University, under 
whom he worked as a Research Scholar and 
whose learned guidance and help were available 
at all ''times. He also owes grateful thanks 
to Dr/ R S. Tripathi, M. A , Ph D., Head of 
the Department of History, Banaras Hindu 
University, ’who readily offered many valuable 
suggestions on various topics in this work. 
His indebtedness to individual authors is 
acknowledged in the foot-notes The author 
is deeply indebted to Pt. Nagesh U padhynya, 
M. A., the Proprietor of the Vikram Paoohang 
Press, Banaras, and his staff for undertaking 
the publication of this work in the midst of 
thoir multifarious and pressing duties. His 
thanks are due to Shri Nemi Kumar, B. A for 
taking great pains in preparing the Index 
of this work. The author, more than any body 
else, is concious of many defects and blemishes, ^ 
specially typographical, which have crept into 
the book. For these he craves the indulgence 
of the reader, 

Banaras Hindu University 
R&m-navami, Vikrama Samvat 2606 B.B Panday 
Wnyob, 1M0. 
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THE SOURCES OF 1NQDT11\. 

1. Introductory 

Tlio Grhyasutras, the oldest manuals of the 
Hindu Samskaras, do not cite Mien authorities 
as tho Dhaimaslitras do foi their contents. The 
cause of this silemc is that the Samskaras, 
mostly being domestic rites and < eru’iiomos, we e 
based more on precedent and popular .raditional 
usages than on an\ definite vntten code The 
Dharmasutras, the Smrtis aul the mediaeval 
treatises produce au honti“S on Dharma or Law, 
loth sacred and secular. Rut these works do not go 
deeji into ritualistic details and are mainly concerned 
with the social aspects of the Samskaras. Therefore, 
for the toll in lor nat mn about 'lie Samskaras, we 
hu'C to ran .u k other »oun es also ignored by them. 

J l he Veda* 

The Vedas are unuersally recognised as the 
primary source of the Hindu Dharma. According 
to the Gautama-Dharniasutra 1 “the Veda is the 

W vroijri i i 1 -2 
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source of Dharma and the tradition and practices 
of those who know it ’ Other Pharmasutras and 
the Smrtis endorse the above iiew. J From the 
perusal of the Vedas also we arrive at the same 
conclusion. 

The oldest document of the relig ious literature 
of the Tndo- Aryans is the Rg\ eda. Though the 
religious picture jainfed in it is by no means 
complete, as it contains hymns used by the priests in 
the sacrifh os to high gods, we catch glimpses of 
popular religion at se\ eral places. AJor“oiei, thcie 
are a feiv specific hymns that are particularly 
concerned with popular rues aud ceremonies. The 
| wedding,' the funeral 1 and the conception’ are 
narrated in them The nanations or descriptions 
may not be i jtualistu ally exact but they are 
historical]}' approximate. The lator-dai Samskaras, 
the ViYiiha, the \ntie-lt and tie Garbliadhana 
were direct descendants of tho^e liMiins. Then, there 
are those hj inns of the Kg \ eda that aro of general 
applicability in the sacramental i duals. They are 
recited at. different occasions, which show that 
they were not. originalh composed for a particular 
Samskara. But. their connection with popular 
ceremonies cannot be denied altogether, Again, 

2. AP D.S. i. 1 1-2, V. D. S. i 4 5 

3. X 85, 

4 . X, 14, 16. lb 

5 . X 183 184 
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we find in the Grhyasutras many citations 
homonymous to the Vedic mantras This fact 
indicates that a large number of the items of the 
Saihskaras were suggested by the Vedic versos in 
question and they originated in tho later Vedic or 
the post-Vedie period. 

As regards the del.uls and regulations of the 
Saihskaras, it must he confessed that the Kgiediu 
hymn-, do not contain positive rules. They, contain 
many incidental reference-' which throw light, on 
the Saihskaras Tn fact, the Vedi' 1 hymns were 
composed under inspirations foi invoking the 
holp of gods in eients, puhli< an 1 pruate, that 
immediately interested t he Vedic p o' ic There are 
ini o • it ions roliting to a life of handled years with 
children and grand children, securing wives, children 
and other domestic ail ides. 7 and the destruction 
of tho de non who kills offerings." These and 
similai references ha i e a great correspondence with 
the Samkams that were performed at the carious 
important occasions m the life of a man, Besides, 
there me other references in the Hgtcda that bear 
on the social aspects of the Samskaras. For 
example, it was difficult to secure a husband for a 
brotherless girl "Like a woman growing old in 

o sHffh'g srNr^i am -a rtf i 
3srrtft qsr fwwct mat r«ii ^315^1 u >< v . 89 9 

7 Ibid iX 07 9 II Mil. 35 10 X 183 
8. R. V. % lb2 
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her parents’ house etc Different forms of 
marriages are also hinted at. The purchase of a 
bride ( Asura marriage ) was prevalent in the 
Rgiedio period. The VaBistha-Dharmasutra 10 quotes 
a passage from the Maitriiyanlya-Samhita 11 which 
runs, ‘‘she, who being purchased by husband.” The 
Gandharva form is also referred to in these words, 
“when the bride is finelooking and well-adorned, 
she seeks by herself her friend among manj men .” 12 
The Rgvoda 1 * praises the stage of a student. 

The Samveda almost entirely borrowed from 
the ligveda, supplies I ardly any material worth 
the name for the history of the Saihskaras. It is 
mainly intersting for its tune. It was sung at 
great sacrifces and other auspicious occasions, e. g. 
marriage etc The V araha-Grhy a siitra prescribes 
Vjidana and Gana (music’) as a part of the 
marriage ceremonies Dnt as regards the form of 
the Samskaras, the Samaieda has nothing to 
contribute. 

The Yajurveda represents an advanced stage 
in the progress of ritual''. During the period of 
its composition the functions of different priests 
were specialized In it all those formulas are 

y amnijlt? ftnh: I Ibid II, 17 7. 

10 Ibid I, 16 37 

11 ’Ibid i 11 '12. 

12 me; Ibid X. 27 12, 

13 Ibid X 109 5, 
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fixed, which were used by the Adhyaryu and his 
assistants in the performance of the great 
sacrifices. But the Yajurveda is concerned with the 
&rauta i sacrifices only. So we do not get any 
material help from it fcr the study of the 
Sarhskaras. The only useful lefe renco found in 
it is to the shaving ceremony, a common feature, 
which preceded a A rauta sacrifice — where prajers 
are offered to the shaving razor and directions are 
given to the barber . 14 This reference supplies a link 
between the $ rant a and the Grhya ceremonies. 

In contradistinction with the other ftamhitas, 
the Atharvaveda is rich in information about 
popular religion, rites and ceremonies, lleie we 
get inantras for almost every end of human life 
The wedding 1 * and the funeral 16 hymn s me more 
elaborated in the Atharraieda than in the 
Kgy eda. To" the prai.se of the Yedic Brahmachari 
a full hymn is devoted . 17 The act of conception has 
found mention in a larger number of hy runs than 
in the Kgyeda. 1H In the book XVIII of the 
Atharvnyeda there arc prayers for long life that, aie 

called Ayiis yakannani , ‘hymns achieymg long 

life. 1 ] These prayers were used chiefly at domestic 

14. \ i 15 

15 ^ V MV 1,2 

16. Ibid XYui. 1—4 

17. Ibid Xi 5 

18. Ibid ill. 23, Vi 81, 
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rituals, such as the first haircutting of the boy, the 
first shaving of the jouth and the imtiation.lt 
also contains hymns that refer to marriage and 
lore and form a separate class. Kau£ika calls them 
‘Strikarmiim’ or women’s rite Q . Through them a 
maiden tried to obtain a bridegroom or a young man 
a bride by stimulating lo\e in indifferent lovers 
and nnresponsne sv. eetheaits, benedictions upon 
the bride were offered, conception was accelerated 
and the birth of a male* child effected, These hymns 
have also got prayers for the protection of the 
pregnant woman , 1 *• the unborn and the new-born 
child, and so on. Considering this popular 
character of the At hanaveda. Ridgeway concludes 
that it is not a record of the Anap religion but 
represents the beliefs of the aborginal | cople. This 
new cannot bo accepted. It is just possible that the 
Indo-Aryans assimilated mans non-Ai\an elements 
in their religion, but the Knvei strata of the Vrran 
community were not less interested in the lower 
side of religion than t he non-Aiyau population. The 
AthanaAeda reflects tin faith apd rites o( tlm 
common jieople rat hoi than the highh specialized 
religion of the priests. 


‘t. The Brahmanas 

After the Vedas, we come to the Brabmanas 
as the source of our information. They are thorough 


19. A V. vi. o 
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treatises on the Vedic rituals. The Brahmanas give 
rales for the performance of the Arnuta sacrifices 
and the Arthavada or explanation if the purpose 
and moaning of the sacrificial acts. The\ contain 
many discussions on the sacrifices, give 
interpretations of Vedic hymns, trace etymology 
of words ami try to explain symbols. But the 
Brahmanas are mostly occupied with the Srauta 
sacrifices that were the supreme religious concern 
of the time. In them, howeier, we get sporadic 
references that supply some data for constructing 
the history of the Samskaras A fragmentary 
account of the ITpaaayani is found ri tho Gopitha 
Brahm ma . - 1 The fsatapatha-' gno- a different 
account of it and tho word “Brahuiachirya’ used 
here demote*. the condition of the life of a student. 
Tho word 1 Antevasin’ ( lmng with a learner ) in 
the sense of a student is used both by theSai apatha 33 
and the Aitareva- 'Brahmanas. Ajmi ‘the deer-skin’ 
is mentioned in the Katapatha-Bruhmana . 3 r> 
Godina i eremonies are described in th' same 
Brahm ana. Recognition of marriage within the 


20 Di.un.is and the Dram atn. I J.inces of mm-Eiuopeaii 
Races p 122 

21 i 2 1-8 

22. Xi 3 S 1 

23. V 1 5 17 

24 ni 2 6 

25 V 2 121 
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third or the fourth degree is also found in it . 27 The 
Tandya-Brahmana mentions the Vratyas and the 
Vratyastoma sacrifices through which they wore 
reclaimed to the;Aryan community. The $atapatha- 
Brahmana, Books XT-XIV, besides appendices to 
the preceding books also contain a few interesting 
sections on the subjects, which are other wise not dealt 
with in the Brahma lias e.g. on theUpanayana,- !H the 
initiation of a pupil, on tho daily Vedic Study - 0 
and on the death |ceremonies or the raising of the 
mound. 


4 The Aranyakas and th° Upanisads 

The Aranyakas and the U pani^a is are mainly 
concerned with philosophical subjects and do not 
condescend to deil with rituals. But the Vedic 
sacrifices and rituals were still very popular in their 
times and they havo found mention, here and thoro, 
in them. From the point of iiew of the Samskaras, 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka is important. From it we 
learn that late marriages ’ 1 weie general, as 
unmarried pregnant girls were looked upon as 
sinful. The Brahuiayajna or tiie Daily Study i- 

26 in 1 2 5, 6 

27 i 8 3 6 

28 Xi 5 4 

29 g P Br. XI 5 6 

30 Ibid Xm. 
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praised . 3 1 The sixth chapter called “Pare” gives the 
Mantras required for the Pitrraedha, ‘the burning 
of the dead’. 

In the Upanis&d? we have many references 
relating to the Upanayana-Samskara. The theory of 
the four A$raiua-> .seems to bin o been established. 
The Brahmacharin resided and boaided at the house 
of the guru and in return rendorcd many personal 
services such as tending his cows The importance 
of the guru was recognized o\en for studying the 
ISrahmai idva and one had to approa< ha teacher for 
this purpose 1 'Admission ofa c tudcnt to the guru is 
described in the Chandogi i-Upa m-ad. ’ 1 The 
restrictions on tile teaching arc lound in the 
Maitraym-Upam-ad, in the dialogue ot JL>i ihadratha 
and 6akav<ina which runs thru ‘‘This knowledge 
should not lie imparted to a sceptic and so on.” 1 ' 
The li-aial penod of Brahmachana i-- mentioned m 
the Chandogi a-Upanisad 30 In the Brhadaranyaka- 
rpaniead, 1 ' tfte sacred Gai afri Manti.i is esoterically 
explained Many practical instructions of \ery 
high value ai'e gn en in the Taittirija-Upamsad, lM 


U. Ibid u ') 

ij ^ i 
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such as those to the student who leaves his college. 
As regards marriage, polygamy was possible 
as shown bj the case of Yajfiavalkya and his two 
wires. Early marriage is referred t o in the Chandogya- 
Upanbad.'’'' Here A tiki wife is mentioned. The 
word is explained by later writers as a wife married 
when she was very young. It was, however, derided. 
The same Upamsad 1 " contain many references 
to tho system of naming. In the Brhadaranyaka- 
Upani'-ad 11 wc hare a detailed sacrificial rite for 
begetting a learned son versed in all the Vedas. The 
custom of not performing any funeral ceremony of 
an ascetic is mentioned in the Chandogya-Upani?ad. 

5 The Ritual Literature proper 

l The first systematic treatment of the Vodu* 
sacrifices and domestic rites is found iu the SiVra 
literature The Srautasutras contain directions for 
the laying of the sacre 1 sacrihual lire, for the 
Agnihotra,the Darsapaurnamasya. the Chaturmasya, 
the PaSuyaga and the great. ASvamedha, the 
Rajasuya and the Vajapeya sacrifices. But as they 
are mainly occupied with the Vedic sacrifices, they 
do not yield any material relating to the Samskaras. 
It is in f he Gihyasutras that we find directions for 
all sorts of usages, ceremonies, rites, customs and 

-19 i. 10 1 

-10. V 1 5 

41. Vi 5. 
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sacrificed, the performance and observance of which 
were binding on the Hindu householder. Among 
these are found the Sam sk liras that were performed 
* from the moment when the individual was 
conceived in the womb till the hour of his death 
and even further through the funeral ceremonies. 
The Grhyasiitras generally begin with the Vivaha, 
‘marriage ceremonies’ and go on describing the 
Garbhadhana, the Pumsavana, the Sima n ton nayana, 
the Jatakarma, the Namakarana, the Niskraman.i, 
the Anna praSana, the Chudakarma the Upanavana 
and the Saimivartana Then, they describe the 
sacrifices and rite-, to be performed by u mmied 
couple, and in the end deal with the Antyesti or 
funeral ceremonies They give every detail of a 
Samskara and lay down Mantras and formula to be 
recited at different, stages of a particular Samskara. 
Many Grihyasutras omit the funeral ceremonies, 
as it was regarded inauspicious and was described lq 
separate PariSistas or addenda and the 
Pitrmedhasuiras. The ritual aspects of the Sam skaras 
are emphasised and minutelv described in the 
Grhyasiitras. I heir social sides are simply hinted 
al or briefly described. The Grhyasiitras belonged 
to the different Yedic schools, so, in matters of 
details, they differ from one another to some extent 

There are other branches of the ritual literature 
which, though of later date, should be classed with 
the Gyhyasutras. These are various Kalpas, the Par- 
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i£i?tas, the Karikas, the Prayogasand the Paddhatis. 
The ^raddhakalpa° 1J and the Pitrmedhasutras, 
which contain rules for funeral ceremonies and 
ancestral sacrifices follow many of the Grhyasutras. 
Next come the Parishstas or ‘ addend i*’ in which 
certain features of the Samskaras are dealt with in 
a ^gr eater detail, that w ere briefly described in the 
Grh.ywBfll' 1 Other works od the Sarhskars are the 
the Prayogas, “practical handworks 1 *, the Paddhatis 
1 outlines \ aud the Karikas, ‘-versified presentations 
of rituals'' These works supplement the Grhyasutras 
and introduce new materials m course of time. 
They deal either with the complete rites an a 
ceremonies of tint, school, or are only concerned 
with special rites. There are also exhaustive works 
of this class of literature on important Samskaras 
like the marriage, the TTpanvana the funeral etc. 
There is a continuous stream of the ritual literature 
from the most ancient pencil up to the present 
1 ime 

0‘. Tiie Dharmamlras 

The Blur ma sutras arc .*lo eh “onne-ted with 
the Grhyasutras, and the\ were perhaps written in 
continuation with them. By “ Dliurma” the Hindus 
mean ‘right, duty,law’and also ‘religious custom and 

t 

42, The most impotent of then an the jfnW, the the 
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usage.” So, at, many places the contents of the 
Dharmasutras and the Grhyasiitras uierlap each 
other. The latter describe the domestic ntos which 
the householder was required to perform m his 
individual capacity, whereas the former were 
concerned with rules and regulations about the 
conduct of men as the members of the Hindu 
community and do not describe rituals of any kind. 
The DharniaSutr is deal with the Varnas ( castes ) 
and the Ananias ( stages oflife ). ft is under the 
ASrama-Dharmas that the rules about the 
Upanayana and the Vivahfc arc giier. exhaustii ely 
Thev also contain rules about the Sam iiar tana, the 
Upakarma, the Anadhmvas, A^aiuhq the^raddhas 
and theMadhuparLis. They take up and deieloplhe 
social aspects of the Sams Liras that were simply 
suggested in the Gihyasutras 

7 The Smrtis 

The Smrtis represent a later and a more 
systematic deielopmcnt of the DharmaSfitras. 
Like the Dharmasiihas, they are also mainly 
concerned with the socul conduct of men rather 
than with rituals Their contents can be classified 
under three heads \chara, Vyaiahara and 
PrayaSchittu Uuder the firsT bead the Samskaras 
are mentioned and the rules regulating them are 
given. The most exhaustnely treated Samkaras are 
the Upanayana and the Vivaha, as they inaugurated 


c 
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the first and the second stages of the life of an 
individual. The Pancbajmajifiyajiias or ‘five great 
sacrifices’ also figure very prominently m the Smrtis. 
Manu 4 1 gnes a very important place to them and 
describes them at length. The Smitis also offer us 
a mass of information about prayers and sacrifices, 
household duties, eschatalog v, funeral ceremonies and 
sacrifices to the dead We find in them discussions 
on the right of performing the Samskaras, minor 
ceremonies and rites, the worship of now Pauranika 
deities at i arious occasions in life, all unknown 
to the Gili^asutras and the Dharmasutras. Not 
all the Smitis deal with the Simskaras. Some, 
like tho Narada-Smrti.are entirely demoted to 
Vyaiahara or Law, while others like theParaSara, 
aregiien to the prescription of Praya§ chit tas. Under 
the Pra\a$'‘hitt,i, however, ceremonial impurity 
due to birth and death are described. The main 
features of the Smrtis, as regards the Samskaias, 
are that they mark the transition from tho Yedic to 
Smarta and Pauranika Hinduism. They omit almost 
all the Yedic sacrifices and introduce new types 
of worshipjjand ceremonies Greater restrictions are 
placed on social side^ of the Samskaras, e g , the total 
rejection of intercaste marriages in the la test Smrtis 

8. The Epics 

The epic literature also gives some information 
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about the Saniskaras. Tho Brahmanas, a\ ho were 
the custodians of literature, utilized the epics, as 
they became popular, for propagation of their 
culture and religion, So, manv religious and 
ceremonial elements which did not onginallv belong 
to it, entered tho huge body of the Mahiibharata 
and it became a reference book for the Hindu religion 
The Mahabh.uata was regarded as a Samliite as earh 
asbeforothe fifth ceutuiy A. D . 1 1 Protuse quotations 
from the Mahabharata aie iound in the 
commentaries and t lie tioatises, bearing on the 
a arious topics of the S.imskaias 1 w *Wi»rato*’oi in the 
Mahiibharata” is an oft used phrase in the treatises 
on the iJliarmasastra. MorcoAor, rhae is a close 
relation bet w’een tho Mahabharta and the Smytis 
r lhe Manusmiti and the Mahabhaito possess many 
rammon a erses. TheVi ddha Gautama , 1 ''the Brbaspati 
and the Yama-Smrtis originally formed pait, ot the 
Mahabharta. The Kamayana and other epics like the 
ItaghuAam^a. the KumarasainlihaAii. and the plays 
likethe U ttara-lf amachar it:i supply a pi illustrations 
elucidating many tangled points in tho Saniskaras 

9. The Pur a //an 

The Puraniis arc not loss nnpoitaut than the 
epics for 1 lie i tud\ of the Samkaras. Their influence 

II lliililu mil kii-ae, tunliib. to the lusloij ol ihe 
M.ihablu .u-t. Sitcunjjshi'i wu .11 1S92 4—27. 

4s. Ct. VMS, S l'. etc. 

4b. The Dli.uin.i&aslia-S.iingr.ih.i, Uulmll.i, lS/l's vol. 2. 
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oo the Dhannalastra . liteiature is considerable. 
Even the earliest Dharniasiifras bear witness to 
the popularity of the Puranas which they often 
quote. They are in many ways connected with the 
Smrtis. The Apastamba-Dharmasutra 17 refers 
specially to the lihav a -Puraaa. 1 B Calaud, while 
writing on ttraddha, tra 'ed close relation between 
the Markandej a-Pnran i and the Gautama Smrti, 
the Vnniidhariu-ottara Parana and the Vi-niismrti, 
the Chatnri iinAaU-Vurana and t he Manav i-Hraddha- 
Kalpa, the lCfum i-Purana and the TKaoas Smrti, 
.ind the lirah na-puiaua and the utos of the 
Lvathas. We also come across identical descriptions 
of many topics relating to the Sunskaras in the 
Smrtis and the Puranas. Thus, t lie Sraddhakalpa 
of the Yujha\ alkya .Sim ti i^> the same as given in the 
Agniand the Garada Puranas. bong passages from 
the lirst three chapter > of the Manusiniti an* 
borrowed by the Bhai i-va-Purana. The Laghu- 
Harita-Smrti is nothing but an evfract from the 
Narasimha-Purana. 

The Puranas deal with ceremonies, customs and 
usages and fasts and feasts of the Hindus anti thus 
throw light on manv parts of the Sam.skaras. 
Astrological considerations that played an important 
part in the Samskaras are developed in the Puranas. 

■V. Ap D, S. i. 24 0. 

4b. Altind Ahneneult. Ob. 79. 1)2, 
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Divinations regarding different marks on the body, 
that determine the suitability of the bride or the 
bridegroom are given in the Lingapurana The 
Puranas also served as an abbrogathe agency and 
came to rescue the Hindu society in the middle 
ages. Many old customs and usages that had become 
obsolc f e or obnoxious to the society were tabooed 
under Kahvarjya by the Brahma and the 
\ditya-Pnraiias.' i 1 

10 Tiie Commeut'ines 

rho -ommentarics on the existing Gl li^asufias, 
tlio Dh irmasutras and the Smrti-. nls<, gno further 
and later information about the Samskaras Though 
they propose to explain and expound the ancient 
texts, they do some thing moro. they not only 
explain, but they supplement and restrict, also. Thus 
they reflect a new state of society wlieie many of the 
old provisions of the DharmaSastra had become 
out of date, and new ones were urgently needed. 
Thev were able to do so by means of ingenious 
interpretations, extent ion, rost, notions and 
overruling. Itoallv speaking the commentators are 
more important than tho tovts, as the Hindus of 

49. Q ioied in VMS. Vol. 1 

50 i 

•TUyiV'^t HJ* *1 5 "ft 539' ■n.vtlk. II Q lOteJ m N.S. p, 
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the different provinces follow the particular 
commentary prevalent in them. Modern Pandits 
reject even sacred authorities if they are not quoted 
by the commentators. 

1 1. The Mediaeval Trellises 

The Nibandhas or the mediaeval treatises gave a 
new orientation to the Samskaras, the Grhyasutras 
and the Dharmasutras belonged to different Vedic 
schools and e\en the Smrtis were connected with 
them to some extent, lint the Nibandhas do not 
owe allegiance to any single Vedic school. Bather 
they are scholarly works universal in their nature 
and treatment. The N ibandhas are huge compilations 
from ancient sources on various topics of Dharma. 
The Samskaras are treated under separate section 
allotted to them and called Sarnskara-kiinda, 5 ■* 
Sarfiskara-PrakaSa* ' etc. Many ancient and out of 
date Samskaras are also repeated m them. The texts 
are arranged according to the convenient opinions 
of the writers. They pay hardly any attention to the 
chronological differences and try to rationalize the 
anoient, texts in their own way. Different Nibandhas 
are current in different provinces. So they contain 
divergent opinions on the same topics. 


52. In s.c. 

53. In VM. 
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Customs hare been recognized from the very 
beginning as a source of the Hindu Dharma, The 
Gautama, the Baudhayana, the Apaatamba and the 
Vasi?tha Dharmasutras and the Manu and the 
YajHaralkya-Smrtis all include customs in the 
lists of their authorities . ** But no branch of the 
Hindu Dharma is more based on customs than the 
Samskaras that originated from popular beliefs and 
usages, and developed independently without any 
state interference. The Grhyasutras generally refer to 
the customs of one’s own family in the performance of 
the Samskaras. Really speaking, customs were the 
only source of the Sarhskaras before they wore 
codified in the Grhya manuals. But there was still a 
mass of float ing customs that could not be codified but 
was recognized as authority on the Samskaras. 
The A6valayana Grhvasiifr.iB'’’ 5 while laying down 
rules about the Vivilha Samskara says, “the customs 
and usages of different provinces and villages are 
lugh and low, that is variant. They should be all 
consulted in marriage We prescribe what is 
common.’’ The difference was bound to be in rites 
and ceremonies that were performed at such happy 
and joyous occasions like marriage, birth etc. 

54. Sec \n<e pp 1 & 2 

55 Rwsntfr* sNrun. i 

i 5 i 
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accordin : to the taste and refinement of the people 
concerned. In the funeral ceremonies Apastamba 5 ® 
refers to the authority of ladies in particular as 
they are the most conservative elements m society. 
Baudhayana , 57 on A^aucha, says, “In the rest the 
people should be referred to,” for the funeral 
cerpmomes were closely connected with local 
beliefs and superstitions. Thus, not written in a 
code book, customs were a dynamic force that 
introduced necessary and welcome changes from 
time to time. They also played an important part, 
in determining the procedure of a rite or ceremony. 

Customs can be broadly divided into three 
groups. The first group consists of tho DeSaeharas 
or customs prevalent in a particular pro\ mce,"” o.g. 
marn ing the daughter of a maternal uncle in the 
South, which is generally prohibited elsewhere .’’ * 
Jhe second group includes the K ulach aras or the 
family customs, for example, the keeping of sicred 
knot or oik"ha was determined bv the Pr.uara of 
a man’" Ihe la*-t group coincides with the 
Jatyacharas or customs current in a caste, for 
instance, the Rak^asa and the Gandharva forms of 

5 (> VTS. I Ap L) s 

57 SwfiCTWT ate: i !’• S. 

58 B D. 8. ,. 1. 17. 

Laugakgi, quoted in V M s vol I. p. 315. 
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marriages were, on the whole, not desirable. Yet 
they were recommended for the Ksatrijas.'”’ 

18 Indo-Iraniln, Indo-European and Semilie 
Sources. 

The sources of information about the Hindu 
Samskaras are not exhausted with the Indian 
literature and customs. A few Samskaras, and 
many constituents of the Samskaias in general, "an 
be traced back to the pre-Vedic times, when the 
Indo-Iraman and eien some of the Indo-European 
people were living together, sharing the same beliefs 
and performing the same rites Ihe religion of the 
Aiesta bears close resemblance with the Vedic 
religion and Parsism still preserves a few 
sacraments akin to the Hindu Sanrckaras, e g, the 
birth eeiemonies, the first eating ot food and the 
initiation ceremonies. The worship of fire and the 
cult of sacrifice were common to Hinduism and 
Parsism both. The Greek and the Homan religions 
were also sacrificial and their rituals, ir. many 
respects, resembled the Hindu Samskaras, For 
example, the marraige ceremonies of the Greeks 
weie similar to those of the Hindus in their broad 
out -lines, For studying the Hindu Samskaras the 
knowledge of these religions supplies a proper 
perspective. 


60. M S in. 23 24 
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'•’he religious ceremonies being uniTer^l in 
ancient times, we find many parallel rites in 
non-Tndo-Enropean races also. Semitic religions 
have many sacraments of tery old origin which are 
performed at important occasions in the life of a 
man. The Christian sacraments evolved fSpom 
Semitic source-;, though later on the assimilated 
many Aryan elements in the course of its spread in 
Europe. Christianity and Islam both have religious 
ceremonies like baptism, confirmation, matrimony 
etc. These serve as means of comparison between 
the Hindu and the Semitic rife-* which originated 
from the same process of ideas. 

14- The Relative Importance of Sources 

The information derived from the Vedas, mostly 
being incidental, is highly reliable. Here the poet, 
unlike the priests, was not superimposing 
ceremonies on the people but drawing on the 
popular sources and incorporating the popular 
utes in his compositions. The specific hymns, e.g. 
the wedding and the funeral hymns reproduce very 
approximately their respectn e rites. Winternitz 01 
calls the wedding hymn “a narrative ballad.” But 
even if wo grant that it was so, ~we cannot deny 
that the narrating poet must, hare tried to be true 
to reality as far as it, was possible, The theory 


61 A History of Indian literature, vol I p 154. 
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also that the Yedic hymns were poetic outpourings 
of heart and had no connection with rituals., doos 
not negate the possibility of the Vedic singe-'S 
being influenced by ritualistic atmosphere they 
were breathing in. The same is also tho case with 
other incidental references found in the Upani§ads, 
the Puranas and the epics. Tlioy ha\o corroborate e 
as woll as supplementary value. Tn the Brahuianas, 
the discussions on tho ritual-, are very speculative 
and interpretation and explanations highly 
fantastic. Therefore, we cannot take them at their 
face value. Making allowance, however, for 
exaggeration and fancv , wo got tho mcutal picture 
of a people who beieied in tn miraculous 
efficacy of sacrifices and rituals. Ritualistic 
details found in the Brahmanas have been utilized 
and amplified by tho later literature, Ihe Sutras. So, 
there is hardly anv doubt that these details are 
trustworthy for their times In tho ritual blerature 
proj»er there is a great elaboration of tho simple rites 
of ancient days. For the deiolopmont of rituals the 
priest was responsible to a great extent. But rites 
and ceremonies were not his 1 ibrioations lather he 
mainly drew on common practi os, though ho gave 
a polish and supplied a rationale to them. Had 
these rituals not been popular in their origin, they 
could not havo become so universal and lasting* We 
have mostly relied on this class of literature while 
describing the Sarbskaras. The Dhnrmasutras 
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and the Smrtis that prescribe the rules and 
regulations are not so natural to the Samskaras 
as the Grhyasutras. In them there was much ideal 
and only partially followed by people. But as the 
hold of religion on men was very strong in ancient 
times, these rules and regulations were respected 
and observed to a great extent. The Dharmasutras 
and the Smrtis were not closely connected with 
any Yedic School and they were followed 
universally. So, in the present thesis their rules 
and regulations have been understood and 
utilized as such The views of the commentaries 
and the tieatises are more reliable for their times 
than the texts, because tho texts were wiitten in 
a time far back in tho past under different 
circumstances. Their interpretations, however, of 
ancient texts cannot be accepted for every time 
as they try to show. 



( IIAIU)’)! 1J 


THE MEANING AND ME XDMBElt OF THE 
S \MNKAR VS. 

1. 7 he Midway oj the word ‘Samkara’ 

I lie woul Samskara defies e\erv attempt at 
its correct translation info English Ceremony or 
Latin (aenmonia doo> not «nc the fuM meaning 
of this wold Ititlioi if ooii'spunds with 
Sunskril Kaim in, loligums «i* ; in general, 
S.imskai.i doe- not mean ‘more ouluaid religious’ 
rite, polite obsm«ui<cs f cinpt\ form, stateh usage,, 
formalities and punctitious bohauour J a, it is 
generally understood b\ sonic people Nor does it 
mean rites and litiuK alone b\ which we 
understand ‘fonn of pit eedii'e action inquired or 
usual in a religious or solemn cei einonv or obsv.n ance, 
or a body of usagos eluruderistie et a t hurt h "7 A 
better approach to the rendering of Samskara m 
English is made In tire word satrament which 
meins 'religious ce,romom or act regarded as 
outward and visible Mgn ot inward and spiritual 

1 t ho (Kloid Dnl'Oii n.unti'i Hu wool, (uimmu 

2 Ibid illicit i the HOid, ‘Kilt 

4 
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grace’’, /applied by the Eastern, pre-reformation 
Western, and Roman Catholic churches to the 
seven rites of baptism, confirmation, the euchanst, 
penance, extreme unction, orders and matrimony. 
Sacrament also means confirmation of some 
promise or oath, things of mysterious significance, 
sacred influence and symbol 1 1 Thus it overlaps 
many other religious spheres which, in the Sanskrit 
literature, are covered by ‘‘Suddhi, purification,'* 
•Praya^citta, ‘ atonement, * VratasT'^owa” etc. 
fSam skara 13 derived from the Sanskrit root 
pSamkrghaii and is used in a variety of vvajs. The 
Mimamsakas 1 mean by it the ceremonious 
purification of sacrificial materials, Ihe A dvaita 
Vedantist.s ■ regard it the false attribution of 
physical action to the soul. The Naiyayikas use it 
in the sense of self-ieproductiv 0 qmlity or faculty 
of impression recognised bv the Vaise-okas as one of 
the tvventyfour gunas Jn the classical Sanskrit 
literature the word Samskai'a is used in a very 
wide sense: — in the sense of education, cultivation, 
training ; 0 refinement, perfection and grammatic 


> lb d unciri tlu woul ‘^ 4 icr«uut *it 

4 . \ ,irh, spaiya- 

t r i.id ibludhui.i V [). 51 SS 

1 Ibid 

6 fired 
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purity ; 7 making perfect, refining, polishing , 3 
embelishment, decoration and ornament ; 4 
impression, form, mould, operation, influence, 
the faculty of recollection, impression on the 
memory; 1 " a purificatory rite, a sacred rite or 
ceremony , 11 consecration, sanctification and 
hallowing, idea, notion and conception, effect of 
work merit of action et\ 1J 

So we find that the word ‘VSarftskara” has got 
its own peculiar associations gathered round it 
through its long history Tt means religious 
purificatory rites and ceremonies for sanctifying 
the body, mind and intellect of an indi. idual, so 
that he may become a hill- Hedged member of the 
community/ But the Hindu Sanr-Lir.is also 
combiners tuimbei of preliminary considerations 
and rites and othei accompanying regulations and 
observances, all aiming at not only the formal 
purification of the body but at sanctifying, 
impressing refining and perfecting the entire 
individuality of the lenpienf fhe Samskams with 

7 bm flat'll rf'll U 9373 tflflJflISI I til* 

KunicUdsambh iva, I 

• s JigiRieW flfll I Ei.h ' Cl IS 

9 I 1 111 s lUimt it L > II > i 

y.» UI'SU aiR. flEWII UUH. I lhl Unopjdiii 1 i> 

10 *IU iqfff I llw L.ulv.isaniRi.ilia 

11 Wl'l WfWW: HUI 1 I M s " 26 

t2 <s3i3it?jr m*wi mm-. mtr*rr rr i Ragh v > 20 


a 
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their paraphernalia were regarded as producing a 
peculiar indefinable kind of merit, for the man who 
underwent them. 1 ■ Tt was in this collective sense 
that the word Sarnskara was used 

Though many of the Samskaras originated in, or 
eien before, the Vedu* period, as the ntuahstically 
specific hymns 1 '' of the Vedas indicate, the word 
Sarnskara’ dons not occui in the Vedic literature. The 
Brahuiuna literature also does not mention t lie word, 
though ‘-nine sections of it contain fragments of a 
few Samskaras like the U pa nay ana, t he funeial etc. 1 ’ 
The Mimamsakas 1 ' ii'-ed (he word m the sense 
of not purificatory nles concerning individuals 
but in the sense of < leansing and purifying 
sacrificial materials before thei weie offered 
into fne. 

Tk e Katml and Number oj the S(i link liras 

(i i The Grhiasutj.is Ihe S Misha* is, ui fhe 
strict sense, fall within the |in -dioliou of t lie 
Grhyasiifrab. But here too we do not find t he 
word ‘'Sarnskara ’ used in its proper sense They 
too use the word in the sense of t lie Mimamsakas 

1-i fafrflfoWAts'fmf’retor: WT'ir. I 

V M S. xol I P 1 52 

14. see ante p 2 footnotes i 

15 6 Br Xi-Xiv. 

16 *rnfnr jffcjnrrfip i 

The Varhaspatja-brhadabludb.ina Vol V P. 5158. 
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and speak of the Parica-bhiisariiskaias 17 and the 
Paka-Samskaras by which they mean sweeping, 
sprinkling and purifying the sacrificial ground 
and boiiing or preparing food for sacrifice. The 
hold of sacrifices on tho social mind was great. 
They classify the entire domestic ritual-, under 
the names of different sacrifices. 1 " The bodily 
Sarnskaras are included m the list of the 1‘aka- 
yajnasd 1 The Paraskara-Grhyasutra divides 
the Paka-y ajiias into four classes, the hnta, the 
ahuta, the pra huta and the pr a^it a TheBaudhajana- 
GrEyasutra classifies the Pakayajnas under seven 
heads, the hula, the prahuta, the ahuta, the 
Sulagaia, the baliharana, tho pi.ih.uarohana and 
the astakakoma Tt explains them as follows. 
Where the offerings are thrown into die file it 
is called hnta This class include^ the Narnsk liras 
from the ^ naha mania go, to the Snnautonnaiana 
( hair-parting '. Where, atier making ottorings 
to the hie, pesents are gi\eu to the liiahinans 
and other', it is called |>i ihut i. This 
group contain', the Samskara-. from the •l.uakaima 
( bir+li c eremome-. ) to { in* Chuuk (tonsure). 
That kind of sacrifices arc called ahuta where 
after making offerings to th fnc and piesenis to 
the BrahmanSj one icioiies presents from others. 

17 AGS i t i, I’ (. S i i 2, G G S. 

lfi. , I 9, Kh C.S , 1 1 I' C, S 1 4 1, A Ci S i 1 2 

19 BGS i 1 1-12 
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The Upanayana aad the Samavartana Samskaras 
are included in this list. Thus, here what are, later 
on, called the Samskaras are treated as domestic 
sacrifices, 'there seems to be no clear idea about 
sanctifying the body and perfecting personality. 
The gods are the centre of religious activities and 
not indh iduals. So the sacrifices including even 
the bodily Samskaras wore offered for their 
propitiation. 

In the Vaikhanasa-Smartasutras '-* 0 we find 
a clearer distinction between the bodily Samskaras 
and the sacrifices, that, were performed at various 
occasions to propitiate the gods. Here eighteen 
bodily Samsk.iras ( AAadaSa Samskarah Sarlrah ), 
from the Ktusamgamana (conception) to the Vivaha 
( marriage ) air mentioned. Again, the same work 
mentions the twenty two sacrifices separately ." 1 
These saeniues include the Panoamaliayajnas, 
the se\en Paka-sacnfn es, the seien Havi- 
sacrificcs and the seien Soma sacrifices Properly 
speaking, these aie not personal Samskara but 
daily and seasonal sa f, rifiees 

The (ti I n asutras generally deal with the 
bodily Samskaras beginning with Viv.iiu and 
ending with Sama\artana The majority of 
them omit the funeral Only a tew, eg. the 

20 1 
21 Ibid 
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\y the Paraskara, A4valayana and the Baudhfnana 
describe it The following are the numbers of 
Samskaras dealt with in the Grhyasutias. They 
fluctuate from twehe to eighteen and the lists 
are slightly rarying in names ot a particular 
Samskara or in some additions and omissions. 
Agvalayana G.S. Paraskara G.S. Bdiidliiivana G.S 
I IT ITT. 

1. Vnaha 1. Vnaha 1. Ynalu 

2. Garbhalambhana 2. Garbhadhana 2. Garbhadhana 

H rum-.ai.anei 3 Punisaiana 3 Pmnsaiana 
4. Simantonnayana 4 Snnanto- -I Simanla 

nna\ana 

6. Jatakarma -Tatakarma 5 Jatakarma 

8. Niiniakarana 6. Xamakaiana 8 Numakaiana 

7. Chudakarma 7. Ni^kramana f.Upunis- 

kramana 

8. Annapra3ana 8. Annapriisana 8. Annnprasana 

9 . Upanayana 9. Cudakarma 9 Ohudakaima 

10 . Samaiartana 10. Upanayana 10 Karnaiedlia 

( Grh\ a 6esa ) 

11. Antie?ti 11. Romania 31 Upana ana 

12. Samavaitaua 12. Sa min ai tuna 

111. Autie-ta 13. Pitrinodha 

(T) Varaha G. S. (IT) Vaikhanasa G. S. 

1. Jatak.uma 1. Rtusamgamana 

2. Namaknrana 2 Garbhadhana 

3 Dantodgamana 3. Snnanta 

4 Annaprn^ana 4. \ i-iuibali 

5 Chudakaroa 5 Jatakarma 
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(I) Varaha G S (IT) Vaikhanasa G. S. 

6. Upanayana 6 Ufthana 

7 Veda-Vratatn 7. Namakarna 

8. God an a 8. Annapra4ana 

9 Samavaitana 9 Prarasagamana 

10 Ynaha 19. Pindavardluna 

11. Garbhadhana 11 Chaulaka 

12. Pnmsaiana 12. Upanayana 

13. Sunantonnayana 13. P.trayana 

14. Vrat.abandhavisarga 
15 Upakarma 
1A Utsarjana 
17 Sam an art am 
18. Paniiirahana 

( ii ) The Dharrnasulris. Being mostly occupied 
with the Hindu laws and custom, -not all the 
Dharmasiltras o are to describe or enumerate the 
Samskara-. Thea contain rules about the 
Upanayana, Ynaha, Upakarma, Utsaijana, 
Anadhiavas and Asauclia Ihe Gautama- 
Dharmasutra gives a list of altogether forty 
Samskaras with eight urines of the soul 
(Chal \ arin^atsamsakarah Astiu Atrnai>unah). 


1. Garbhadhana 
3 Sunantonnayan 
5. Namakarana 

7. Chaula 

9-12. Chatiari Veda-Vratani 
14, Sahadharma-charini-Samyoga 


2. Purnsa^ua 
4, Jatakarma 
0. Annapra$ana 
8. Upanayana 
13. Snana 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE SAMSKlRAS 
l Introduitorp 

An investigation into the real purpose and 
significance of ancient institutions like the Hindu 
Sariikaras is beset with many difficulties. First of 
all, the peculiar circumstances under which they 
arose are buried deep nnder thick crusts of ages, 
and around them have clustered a mass of popular 
superstitions. So, at such a distance of time, it 
requires a well-trained imagination coupled with 
a through knowledge of facts to probe into the 
problem. The second diffiiculty is that of national 
sentiment, which looks only at the bright side of 
the past and clouds the critical t ision so essential 
for any research work. Rut a more stubborn 
difficulty is presented by the a priori tendencies of 
the modern mind. It is apt to assume th&t any 
thing ancient must be superstitious , it is 
suspicious of spiritual value > of life ; and it is 
impatient of understanding strict discipline, which 
is a great characteristic of ancient religions. A 
student of ancient cultura has to guard himself 
against credulity on the one hand and the 
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ultrasceptic tarn on the other. He should study the 
Saihskaras with due reference to the past and full 
sympathy with human nature through its various 
stages of dei elopment. 

3. Twofold Purpose 

We can broadly divide the purpose of the 
Samskaras into two classes. The first class is 
popular and superstitious, which is motiied by 
unquestioned faith and nane simplicity of the 
unsophisticated mind. The second class is priestly 
and cultural Its origin is due to conscious forces 
governing the development and evolution of society, 
when Oilman beings try to improie upon nature. 
The priest, though not bejond the common run 
of people, was aboie the ordinary man in the 
street, and he introduce! considerable refinement 
and culture into social customs and rites in a 
variety of wajs Samskaras of both the tipes 
haie continued to figure in society from the very 
beginning, they have reacted on each other and 
they aie still represented in Hinduism. 

3. The Popular Purpose 

To begin with the popular purpose, the ancient 
Hindus, like other nations of the world, believed 
that they were surrounded by superhuman 
influences which were potent enough tor good or 
evil consequences. They thought that these 
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not elevated to the position of a separate 
Sariiskara. 

(i)Theraddhat sand the Prayogas. 1'hePaddhatis 
and the Prayogas also deal with only the Brahma 
Samskaras and leave the Daiva Samskaras 
altogether, partly because they have now become 
obsolete and partly the current Pakayajhas are 
described elsewhere. The funeral is always treated 
separately. The usual number of the Samskaias 
in them is from ten to thirteen (from Garbhadhana 
to Viiahak Many of the Paddhatis are actually 
called “The Da|aliama-P.id(lhati/ * or ‘The Manual 
of Ten Ceremonies.’’ 

The Sixteen Samskaras 

At present sixteen are the most popular 
Sariiskara?, though the enumeration differs in 
different books. The latest Paddhatis have adopted 
this number. The Samskaravidhi 16 of St ami 
Dayanand Sarasvati and the SodaSa-Samskara- 
VidhP" of Pandit Bhimasena Sarma contain only 
the sixteen Samskaras 

As already pointed on*, Antjesti or the funeral 
Sariiskara is not enumerated by Gautama in his 
long list of forty eight Sariiskaras, it has been 

35 The DaiSakarimpaddhatis or Ganapati, Nirayana, 
Prthvidhara, Bhudcva etc. 

36 Published from the Vaidika Yuilralaya, \)mer 

37. Published from the Brahma Press, Etawah 
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generally omitted by the Grhyasiltras, the 
Dharmasutras and the Smytis and neglected by 
later works on the Sarfisfearas. The reason 
underlying this exclusion or indifference was that 
the funeral was regarded as an inauspicious 
ceremony 3 and it should not be described with 
auspicious ones. Tt was; perhaps, also due to the 
&ct that the life history of an individual closes 
with the advent of death and the post-mortem 
ceremonies had no direct bearing on the cultivation 
of personality. Nevertheless, Antye?ti was 
recognised as a Samskara Some Grhyasutras 
describe it, Manu, YajSavalkya, Jatukarnya 
enumerate it in the list of the Sarfiskaras. The. 
funeral belongs to the class of ceremonies in which 
Vedic Mantras were recited 3 % and these Mantras 
are mostly taken from Yedic funeral hymns . 40 
In the present thesis, where there is no psychological 
bias against it, Antyesti has found its proper 
place among the Sai&skaras. 

38. M Williams, Hinduism p 65 

39 Eftsi fcM KT W Wt fkfa: I US. 11 16 

40 R.V X 14, 16, 18, \V .XV11I 1-4. 
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The Yajfiavalkya Smrti 27 also enumerates the 
same Saihskaras except the KeSanta which was 
omitted from the list owing to the decline of the 
Vedic studies and its confusion with the 
Samavartana. The Gautama-Smrti 2 \ following 
the tradition of its school, enumerates the forty 
Saihskaras, though it does not seem oblivious 
of the fact that the Vedic sacrifices had fallen in 
disuse and consequently the Daiva Samskara.s 
were not. regarded as the Saihskaras proper. The 
list of Angira 29 contains twenty-five Saihskaras. 
Here the Pakayajnas are also enumerated with 
the bodily Saihskaras mentioned in Manu and 
Yajfiavalkya. The later Smrtis supply the list of 
sixteen Saihskaras. According to the Vyasa 
Smrti 90 the Saihskaras are Garbhadhana, 
Puihsavana. °imanta. Jatakarma Namakriya, 
Niskrama, Annapra£ana, Vapanakriya, Karnvedha, 
VratadeSa, Vedarambha, Keganta, Snana, Udvaha, 
Vivahagniparigraba and Tretagnisamgraha. In this 
list, Karnatedha and the last two Samskaras 
are added to the number given in Manu and 
YajBatalkya. This late addition was due to the 
fact that Karnavedha was regarded as a Samskara 
only later, originally being meant for decoration. 

27. 1. 2,. 

28. viii. 2. 

29. Quoted in VMS. vol. 1 

30. i. 13-15. 
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Jatukarnya 11 also provides a list of sixteen 
Saihskaras, but he includes the Four Vows of the 
Vedie study instead of Vedarambhi and retains 
Antya or funeral, dropping the list two Samskaras 
of Vvasa. 

(i\) Treatises. The mediaeval treatises generally 
devote one section to the Samskaras and 
in the introd uft ion lists of Gautama, Angira, 
Vyasa Jatukrma etc. are compiled The majority 
of them exclu le I lie Dana Samskaras or the pure 
sacrifice 1 from then treatment For example, the 
IViraimfroclai ,i ’ and the Snirtichandrika, 3 ' 1 the 
Samskaranm ukha'" quote the list of Gautama 
bul the\ deal with only the Braluna or Smaita 
Samskaras from Garbhadh.ma to Vn aha. So, 
by S unsk.ir m’ the\ meanonh the bodih Sunskaras. 
Thai aNo, like the major. h of the Smrtis, 
exdude the funnil which was de-.Tihel in sppaiate 
books 1 lie Aibandhas besides the classical 
Smarta Samskaras, describe a large number of 
minor rite^ and worships which were either the 
offshoots of the major Samskaras or were inlcuded 
in them. Ihei were pojralarly performed but were 


31 Quoted in the Sarnskaiadipaka, Part IF p 1 

32 V its. vol 1 P j7 

33 Anhika, Prakai ina I 

34 Samskai oddest* p 10 
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15-19 Panoa-Mahayajnas 20-26 Astaka, Pari ana, 

fsraddlia, Sra\ani, 
Agrahayam, Chaitri, 
ASvayuji-iti Sapta- 
Paka-Yajna-Sam^- 
tkah 

27-33 Agnyadheyam, 34 40 Acnistoiua, 
Agnihotram, DarSft- Yt^agnistoma, 

Paurnamasyn, Uktha, Soda^i 

C'haturniasya, Vaji|oia Aliratra, 

Apiai ane-.ti \ptoi \ama xti 

A irudhn-pa$ubandh i, Sapt Smnaiapia- 

S.nitiau am ill Sainstli ih 

Sa pi a-11 a \ it \ a j ii a - 
Samsthah 

Heie too wo do not find a <leai di tuntim 
I >ot ween the Simskai is piojei uid l .o kiuhc^ 
A 11 the don estic riteo and imin s iuiti saudices 
elaboiM'ch destril eel in (lie Biahm m i-> and the 
£uautasutras, are | laced with tie* Sanibkar.i in 
the abc\ e list. The iv oid ‘‘S iin->kai i ' .t> me 1 ir (lie 
sense of leligious rites in _eneral. \iiordin„ to 
Harita,- 1 a later Sim (i-nriter the samli e~- are 
to be taken as the Dana Samskai.is and other 
ceiemonies, that weie performed it ! lie wirious 
occasions in the lifoof an lndnidunl, as the Brahma 
Samskaras Onlv the latter are loin t ikeu a the 
Samskaras in the proper sense A o doubt, indiieitly 

I ((It's 
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the sacrifices were of purificatory nature, 34 but their 
direct purpose was to propitiate gods at different 
seasons, whereas the main object of the Samskaras 
proper was to sanctify the personality of the 
recipient . zn Many of the sacrifices, e.g. Chaitri, 
X£\aynji were seasonal festivals that later on 
crystallised into popular feasts and rejoicings. 

(ni) The Smrtis. When the Smrtis arose, the 
sacrificial religion and with them the Daiva 
Samskaras were on the wane. The Smrtis generally 
mean by Samskaras only those sacramental rites 
that, were performed for sanctifying the personality 
of an individual, though tome of them include the 
Pakayajfias also in their, lists. According to 
Manu jr the Smarta Samskaras or the Samskaras 
proper are thirteen, from conception to 
death. Beginning from the conception they are: 
1. Girbhadhana 2. Purhsavana 

3. Simantonnayana 4, Jatakarma 

5. Namadheya 6. Ni?kramana 

7 Annapra£ana 8. Chudakarma 

9. Upanayana or 10. Ke£anba 

Maufijibandhana 

11. Samavartan 12. Vivahaand 
13. Smagana 


24 ^ qwtfa \ K. ('■ x\m 5 

25 M S 11 00 

26 Ibid. n. 10, 26, 29, in. 1-4 
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influences could interfere in every important 
occasion in man's life. Therefore, they tried to 
remove hostile influences and attract beneficial 
ones, so that man may (jnnv and prosper without 
external hindrances and rccone timely directions 
and help from gods and spirits, Man} items and 
ramifications of the Saihskaras arose out of these 
beliefs. 

(i) The Removal of Hostile ^ Influences. For 
removing the unfavourable influences the Hindus 
adopted several means in their Samskaras. The 
first of thorn was propitiation. Goblins, demons and 
other uncanny spirits were offered praise, oblations 
and food, so that thei may return satisfied with 
offerings, without causing injury to the individual. 
The householder was anxious to protect the life 
of his wife and children and regarded it his duty 
to deal with them. During the pregnancy of a 
woman, at the birth of a child, during childhood 
etc., such propitiation took place. In the birth 
ceremonies 'if the disease-bringing demon, 
Kumara attacks l ho child, the father murmurs • 

‘Kurkura, Sukurkura, who holds fast children, 

Chet ' Chet ' doggy let him loose. Reverence 
be to thee, the Sisara, a barkar, a bender 1 ’ The 
second method was that of deception. Sometimes 
propitiation was thought unnecessary or purposely 

1 V li s. i 1(> 2", \ b i Is, li !■ ** ii 7 17 i jariadli ir.i 
con inen ling on P.li.S. sail f Rif 5* I 
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avoided. For example, at the time of toDsure, the 
severed hair wa^ mixed with cowdung and buried 
in a cowstall or thrown into a river, so 1h.it none 
could play magic upon it-* Deception is albo 
evident in the funeral ceremomos. At the approach 
of death the im a;e of a man was burnt leforehis 
death to deceii e it 9 . Theniotne underlying this 
act was that death while haunting the proper bodv 
ot its victim would mistake him for an alreadv 
dead person Dut when propitiation and deception 
both proied inefficient a third drnstic stop was 
taken Mischievous spirits were pl<unh asked to 
go away, threatened and directly attacked. 
During the birth ceremonies tho father pronounces, 
‘May Siinda and Marks, Upavira and Saundikova, 
Ulukhala and Malimlnchn, Dronasa and Chjavana 
vanish hence. Svuha” 1 ' The housckoldei al-.o 
invoked the help of gods and deities to drivo 
away foul lnfluen'es While peilorming tho 
Chaturthikarma ( the Fourth Da\ after marriage ) 
the husband invites Agni, Vav u, Surj a, Chandra 
and Gandharva to remove the injurious elements 
from the newly married wife.* But, sometimes, 

2 - UtJRfiTo? fasjpj ifl^ fl | 

P.G s „ 1 20. 

3. K.s. xlvm 54 ff, 39 (1 

4 r.G > i. 16. 19, AP. G.b. i 15 

5. insfHwfa *n*t*6r«r nv- 
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he himself, by means of water and fire, frightened 
and drove them off. 

Other devices were also used for this 
pnrpo.se Water was invariably used in every 
Samskara. Tt washed away physical impurities 
and warded off demons and goblins'* Noise was 
made at the time of burial to scare away lurking 
spirits. Sometimes the man himself asserted his 
boldness He equipped himself with weapons to 
face any odds that might eomo in his way. For 
instance, the student was given a staff . 7 He was 
forbidden to part with it and asked always to 
keep it r lo->e to his body. When this *l«ff was 
thrown away at the end oi studentship, he was 
provided with a stronger bamboo-staff at the 
time of Svmavai t.ana. M It is clearly stated that it 
was us 'tl not merely for protection against 
animals and human foes l^ut also against ltaksasas 
and [Mac has f| Shaking was also a means to remove 
evil influences. Combing the hair at the time ot 
the Sinuntonnayana ( Hair-parting ) was done 
for the same purpose . 1 ’. Selfishness of man 

*lto 3ISPt Tftisft 1TI5TI7 CTft I etc. P.G.S. 1 . 11. 

2. 1-5 

0 , w*t f? ^ itsrNfl 1 £ Ur. 

. 7. V G. ;. 19. 10, P G.S. 11 5. 10 

0 %hj4 1 p g.s. 11 6 26 

9 w irerewrfi'fll? wa sftr 1 >’ g s ■■ 6 26 

10. Ap. G.S. xiv, II.G.S. ii. 2 
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sometimes compelled him to transfer bad influences 
form his side to that of others. The marriage 
costume worn by the bride was given to the 
Brahman, as it was thought injurious to her* In 
this case, however, the Brahman was thought too 
powerful to bo attacked by evil influences. The 
nuptial clothes were also put in a cowpen or 
hung on a tree. 1 1 

(li) \ttraction of Favourable Influences. Just as 
untoward influences were tried to be 'got rid of, 
so the favourable influences were incited and 
attracted for the benefit of the recipient of a 
particular Samskara. The Hindus believed that 
8i ery period of life was presided oier by a deity. 
Therefore, on every occasion, that deity was 
inioked to confer boons and blessings on the man. 
At the time of the Garbh.idhana (Conception) 
Vienu was the chief deity, at the time of the 
Vivaha Prajapati, and at the time of the Upanayana 
Brihsapati and so on. But there was no entire 
dependence on gods only Men helped themselves 
also by larious means. Suggestion and reference 
to analogous phenomena played a great part. 
Touch exercised a magic power. By touching things 
that were beneficial m themselves one expected 
good influences to follow. In the Simantonnay&na 
ceremonies a branch of the Udumbara (fig) tree was 


11 A V. \i\. 2. -4S-50; K. S Ixxvi. 1; Ixxix. 24. 
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applied to the neck of the wife . 12 Here touch 
was believed to bring about fertility. Mounting a 
stone brought about firmness and was therefore 
presort lied for a student and a bride . 11 Touching 
the heart was thought to be a sure means of union 
and producing harmony between student and 
teacher or husband and wife . 14 As breath whb a 
symbol of life, the father breathed thrice on the 
new-born child to strengthen its breaths , 1 a For 
securing a male child the expectant mother was 
required to oat a barley corn with two beans and 
curd attached to it . 1 0 TTTe reason is obvious The 
things which the expectant mother took were 
symbolical of the male sex and were expected to 
impart it to the embryo To produce offsprings the 
juice of a many-rool ed and luxuriant hanyan-tree 
branch was inserted into the right nostril of the 
wife. 1 ' Anointment produced lote and affection. 
Tn ihe marriage ceremonies the brido’s father 
anointed the couple while the bridegroom 
pronounced, “May all gods, may water mite our 

1- ‘araipjjfadt 3^. 33 ^ stfasft < 

1 ’ * > N 1 It I, (1 (i<i > 11. 7 1 
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hearts Avoidance of ugly and inauspicious 

sights, and giving up contaot with impure persons 
preserved the purity of an individual. The Snataka 
was forbidden even to pronouuce a word beginning 
with an unlucky letter, or containg a repugnant 
idea. 10 Sometimes dramatic utterances were also 
requisitioned to bring about, the desired thing. In 
the Siniantonnavan ceremonies the wife was asked 
to look at a mess oi rice whereupon the husband 
inquired whether she was seeing into its offsprings, 
cattle, prosperity and long life for him.- 0 

(mi 1 ho Material Aim of the Samskars. The 
material aims of the Samksaras were the gam of 
cattle, pro. env, lorn; life, woilth, prosperity, 
strength and intellect The Sam-dturas were 
domestic rites and naturally during their perform- 
ance things essential for domestic feluitv were 
asked from god-.. It was a belief of the Hindus that 
by prayer and appeal their desire and wishes were 
communicated to the deities who responded to 
them in form of animals, children, corn, a good 

I s 3p>sft 'THM'jfa— 1 H*ftqt zzmfk nt i uuritr- 
fitqj »P>Tr4! 31 I I' <> ^ I I It 

11 1 IS 

bl irfuml aqifi i qrfsrfafa ssq i unisfuffr wraij i 

P ii 7. 1 l-M \ (t ^ ni> 9 6 
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physique and a sharp intellect- 1 *. The^e material 
aims of the Samskaras are very persistent and they 
aro found uppermost, even now, in tlie minds of 
common people The priest has always welcomed 
and blessed the miteml aspirations of people He 
has tried to sin'tify and thereby make them 
legitimate for a householder 

(iv) Sam-'karas as Self-expression. But the 
householder was not onl\ an over terror-stricken 
man, nor was he a professional beggar of gods. He 
performed the Samskaras also to express his own 
joys, felicitations and eum ‘■orrows ar the various 
events cf life The possession of a child was a 
coveted thing, so on its birth tho joy ot the lather 
knew no bounds Alarriage was the most festive 
occasion in the life of a man. R\ery land-mark in 
the progressive life of a child brought satisfaction 
and gladness in the household. Death was a 
tragic scene which brought forth much pathos. 
The householder expressed his hnppv lceliugs in the 
shape of decoration, music, toast and piesents f 
his sorrow s weie manifested in the iuueral 
ceremonies 

4. The Cultural Purpose. 

While fully rei ogni/ing the popular purpose of 

cl Weight g tiw'flin nenh wwin 

ajp-q; I Hn' "‘' l I' iKilid 111 lilt yie.it 
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the Sarhskaras, tbe great writers and lawgivers 
have attempted to introduce higher religion and 
sanctity of life into them. Manu 22 says, "By 
performing the Samskaras, conception, birth-rites, 
tonsure, and Upanayana, seminal and uterine 
impurities are washed away.’ He 2a again adds, 
‘The bodily Samskaras of the twice-born sanctify 
this life as well as the other.” Yajuaaalkyft 24 
also eudorses the same view. Some kind of impurity 
was attached to the physical side of procreation and 
lying in the womb 21 Therefore, it was thought 
necessary to reuioie that impurity from the body 
by per toi tiling various Samskaras. The whole body 
was also consecrated to make it a fit dwelling place 
for the soul. According to Man u , 2 6 ‘‘the body is 
made Brahml by studies, observing vows, offering 
oblations, performing sacrifices, procreating children 
and undergoing the Paaca-Mabayajnas.’’ The 
theory was also current that every man is born a 
Sudra, who requires refinement and polish before 
he becomes a full-fledged Aryam “By birth every 

24 M. ii. 27. 

23. I 

wfadw. imi * n m.s. u 26 . 

24, Yaj S. I. 10. 

25, 1 v. m. s. vo i. 1 . p . 132 . 

2b. M.S. 11 . 28. 
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one is a $udra, by performing the Upanayana he is 
called a twice-born, by reading the Vedas he 
becomes a Vipra and by realizing Brahman he 
attains the status of a Brahmana 27 ”. 

Social privileges and rights were also 
connected with the Samskaras The Upanayna 
was a passport, for admission into the Aryan 
community and its saored literature. It was also 
a special privilege of the twice-born and was 
denied to the Sildras. 2 * To mark the end of 
education and for entering the married life one 
had to perform the Samavartana Samskara, The 
Upanayana and the Vivaha Samskara-* with 
Vedic hymns entitled a person to perform all kinds 
of sacrifices befitting an Aryan and increasing his 
status in the society. 

Another purpose of the Samskaras was the 
attainment of heaven and eieu Moksa or 
liberation.* 9 When great sacrifices ceased to be 
mere propitiation of gods and became a means for 
securing heaven, 8 ’ tho Samskaras, which were 

27. 3FR;n aiqft qgt i oit 

28. i Ap* us. 1 1 16. 

29. aft wrfiuv hirto# 1 

gN? I Medhatilhi on M. S 

ii 28. 

30. I The Purvaimmains.T. 
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domestic sacrifices, also roso in their efficacy. 
Harita 31 speaks about the fruits of the Sarnskaras, 
"One who is consecrated with the Brahma 
Sarbskaras attains the status of Bsis, becomes their 
equal, goes to their world and lives in their close 
vicinity. One who is consecrated with the Paha 
Saifiskaras attains the status of gods etc.’ As 
the heaven was re. arded the ultimate goal of life 
by common people in ancient times, the Samskaras 
naturally became instrumental in the attainment 
of that coveted state of existence. Sankha- 
Likhita remarks, “1‘unfied by the Samskaras and 
always practising the eight virtues ot the soul, 
one gets fame, merits and heaien, he goes lo t.ho 
world of Brahman and reaches the state of 
Brahmanho xl from where lie never tails. 1 ’’ 

5. The Moral Purpose. 

In course of time a morali/.ing foatur* emerged 
from the material l»od\ of the Samskaras. 
Gautama' ' after enumeratim.' foitj Samskaras, 
gives ‘eight good qualities of the soul,” vi/., 

M. Quoted m V.VI.S. \ol I. p Ij'J 

32 ifwi I 
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mercy, forbearance, freedom from envy, purity, 
calmness, right behaviour, and freedom from 
greed and covetousness. He 31 further siys, “He 
that has performed forty sacraments but has not 
the eight good qualities enters not into union 
with Brahman But lie that has performed only 
a part of the forty Samskaras and has eight good 
qualities enteis into union with Brahman and 
into the ho.non of Brahman.” 

The Sam.sk aras wero never regarded as ends m 
theuisel\o v . They wero expected to grow and 
1 ipen into moral Mrtucs. Koi e\ery stage of life 
rules of condu'i were prescribed in the 
S iiri-ikaias No doubt, in tho.ii tlicro is much 
that is loligious and superstition 1 ', but ethical 
attempt for the moral uplift ol an individiil is also 
visible. This stage of the Samskaras marks a 
gieat adwintc otcr the individual benefits that 
were solicited in them. 

a. The Formation and Development of Personality . 

The cultural purpose that, e\ ol\ cd from the 
ancient rites and ceiemonios of the Hindus was the 
formation and doi elopment of pcisonality. Angira 3 ® 

W. 'but. mii 2^. 

i5. ei. *if^ofnsr*rl:, aewfanris, etc. 
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giving the analogy of a painting says, “Just as a 
picture is painted with various colours, so the 
character of an individual is formed by undergoing 
various Samskaras properly’’. The Hindu sages 
realized the necessity of consciously moulding the 
character of individuals instead of letting them 
grow in a haphazard way. They utilised the 
Samkaras, already prevalent in the society, for 
this purpose. 

'The Samskaras cover the full span of life, and 
they cien try to influence and impress the 
mdhidiul alter li/s death through the cult ol soul. 
They were arranged in such a way that they may 
produce suitable impressions 1‘rorn the very 
beginning of ones life. The Samskaras were a 
guide that directed the life of an mdiiidual 
according to his growth. So a Hindu was required 
toliiea full life of discipline and his energies 
flowed into a well-guarded and purposive channel. 
The Garbhadhana Samskara was performed at the 
proper time when the couple were physically fit and 
in a healthy condition, when they knew each 
other’s heart and had intense desire (or possessing 
a child Their whole thought was concentrated 
towards the act of procreation and a pure and 
congenial atmosphere was produced by means of 
sacrifices and recital of apt hymns. Throughout 
her pregnancy the wife was guarded and protected 
against evil influences physical and superphysical 
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and her conduct was regulated to influence the 
growing child in the w omb . ,7 At the time of birth, 
Jyusya (for long life) and Prajiiajanana (for taleat) 
ceremonies were performed when the new-born was 
blessed to become firm like a stone, strong and 
crushing like an axe and grow into an intellectual 
man 3 * 1 On every occasion during the childhood 
joys and felicitations of an optimistic life were 
thrown into atmosphere which was breathed in by 
the budding ehild After the Chiidakai ana or tonsure 
when the child grow into a boj, his duties were 
prescribed and his responsibilities explained before 
him without encumbering his mind and body with 
book -knowledge and school discipline fho 
Upanajanaand othei educational Samskaras formed 
the great cultural furnace where the emotions, 
desires and will of the boy were melted and shaped 
and he was prepared for an austere but a rich and 
cultured hfo The Samaaarfutn was an entrance 
and probation for the life of a married householder. 
The mairiage arrangement was a developed r ode of 
eugenics and the nuptial ceremonv a homily on 
the life of a married couple. The various sacrifices 
and vows prescribed for a householder were 
introduced to remove selfishness dinging to ones 
individuality and make him roali/e that he was th<' 
part and parcel of the whole conmiunitv 

37 Sec the pie-natal S unsk u is 

38 Ap. (i.'s. xn , P G.S. i 10, J ij S i 
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The death of a man was made easy by previous 
arrangement and his soul was given solace and 
help in its journey to the other side of life. No 
doubt, there are many itmes in the Samskaras that 
may be called a matter of faith. But none can 
deny the operation of the cultural motive 
underlying the SamskaraB, though one may not 
concede them a place for a perfect scientific 
scheme 

By making the Samskaras compulsory, the 
Hindu sociologists aimed at evolving a type of 
humanity uniform in culture and character and 
having the same ideal in life • They woro successful 
to a great extent in fbeir attempt The Hindus 
form a peculiai lacc with a wide cultuial back- 
ground. 'I hoy influenced and assimilated the 
people who came in contact with them by their 
cultural scheme, aud thoy are still living as a 
nation 

7 Spiritual Siynijic.ance 

Spiritualism is a ehiof feature of Hinduism 
and every phase of Hindu leligion is tinctured with 
it. This general outlook of the Hindus transformed 
the Samskaras into a spiritual Sadhana. The 
spiritual purposo and significance of the Samskaras 
cannot be given an open demonstration nor can it 
be evidenced with pa pur documents. It is the 
experience of those who have received the 
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sacraments. To a Hindu the Sarnskaras conveyed 
more than their constituents They were “an 
outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace.” 
He looked beyond the ceremonial performances and 
felt something invisible which sanctified his whole 
personality. So, for the Hindus the Simskaras 
were a 1 m ing religious experience and not a dead 
formalism. 

The Samskaras saricrl a mean between the 
ascetic and the materialistic conception of the 
body. The advocates of the first school try to 
worship the spirit, while discarding the body— an 
absurd procedure in the world of elements'*'*. Jhe 
upholders of the second \ iew do not go beyond the 
hotly and denv the spiritual aspect of man’s life, 
and therefore they are deprived of that peace and 
joy that are nestled in the calm recesses of the 
spirit 40 . It was the business of the Samskaras 
to make the body a valuable possession, a thing not 
to be discarded, but made holy , a thing to lie 
sanctified, so that it might be ,1 fitting instrument 
of the spiritual intelligence embodied in it. 

The Samskaras weie a gradual training in 
spiritualism. Through them the racipienf realized 
that all life, properly understood, is a sacrament 
and every physical action should be referred to, 

39 The Jams, the Buddhists and the neo-Vedantists. 

40 TheChaivakas and the Vangimargis, 
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and connected with, the spiritual reality. Tt was 
tho way in which an artne life of the world was 
reconciled with spiritual realization. In this 
system of Jmng tho body and its functions ceased 
to be hindranres, and become helpers in attainin'; 
perfection ]$y performing these Samskaras the life 
of an ordinary Hindu, with whom the world would 
haae been too much but for tiineh intoriention 
of spiritual discipline, was made a grand sacrament, 
ihus dul\ lelebiatmg the riles and ceremonies, 
the flitidus bclieted that they escaped the ph\sical 
bondage and crossed the ocean of death 1 1 

o Different Stage* 

8uch was the ] mr pose of the Hindu Samskars 
when thei formed the part and parcel of the life of 
the Hindus, who felt and acted accordingly. The 
Samskaras in their death e period were true to 
life, a flexible and 1 m ing institution and not a fixed 
rigid ritualism They were adapted to different 
localise-* and different times 11 Eiery V ed i c 
lamily performed the ceremonies in its own way. 
Then set in the intelleffual chssification of the 
Sarftskaras when they were codified. At this time 
the creative period was drawing to its dose and 

,l - fcwnfczr * ef i 
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an attempt was made to settle every thing finally. 
There are numerous discussions and options about 
the various details of the Sarhskaras. Minutest 
details were recorded and no departure from them 
was desired. But change was still possible. The 
Hindu mind was not stagnant as yet Then came 
a third period in the religious life of the Hindus. 
They thought that their energy was exhausted, they 
could not create any thing new and their only 
business was to collect and preserve They regarded 
even a slight variation from the fixed course of the 
Sarhskaras a sin and they felt, that they could not 
turn even a pebble, or utter a single word without 
the prescription of the ancient B.-is. To make 
the matter worse, the language of the procedure 
and Mantras became unintelligible in course of 
time. This was the stage when the true Spirit 
of the Samskaras departed and their sepulchures 
were left behind to be worshipped by their blind 
followers. The Sarhskaras ceased to be refined, 
elevated and adapted to the specific needs of the 
time. Therefore, now they have become, more or 
less, a defunct institution not serving their zeal 
purpose*. 


8 
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THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE SAltfSKSRAS 
1. Introductory 

The Sarnskaras are a complex combination of 
various elements. They express beliefs, sentiments 
and knowledge of the ancient Hindus about the 
natuie of human life and the universe and their 
relation ivitb the superhuman powers that were 
supposed to guide or control the destiny of man. 
The Hindus belieiod that man requires protection, 
consecration and lefinement For this, to a great 
extent, they depended on gods whose existeace 
they seriously felt and whose help they invariably 
asked. But while they sought aids from gods, they 
also helped themselies by the knowledge they 
possessed of natural and supernatural world. So 
we find a mixture of religious and secular factors 
in the Sarnskaras, though they have all assumed 
a religious garb in course of time. 

S. Fire 

The first and the most permanent constituent 
of the Saihskaras was Agni or Fire which was 
always kindled in the beginning of every Sarnskara. 
The importance of Agniunjthe Aryan religion is 
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as old as Indo-European period. Its equivalents 
are found in Latin ignis and Lutbianian ugni. 
During the Indo-Iranian period also it was 
worshipped as a chief domestic deity. As it is 
called the “houselord” in the Rgveda, so Atar 
( Avestan word for fire ) ia called the “houselord 
of all houses” in the Avesta . 1 Its contact with 
man was very congenial in cold winters of 
northern countries. Consequently, it became the 
chief domestic deity that was a constant source 
of help in secular as well as sacred life of the 
householder. The family hearth whb the first 
‘‘holy of (he holios’’. The fire that was kept 
burning in e^ery house became a perpetual sign for 
all influences that bound men with family 
and social relations, and became the centre of all 
domestic rites and ceremonies. It was not the 
case with the Yedic Indians alone The Romans 
and the Greeks also made the hearth the centre of 
religious faith and rite. 

We can well appreciate the high position gnon 
to Agm in the Samskaras if we know what beliefs 
the Yedic Indians cherished about it By virtue 
of its services Agni assumed the role of Grhapati, 
“the lord of the house”: 

Doing his work he dwells in earthly houses, 


1. Yastirt. 17. 11 
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Though god he wins the fellowship of mortals* 
Who over the Fne Tribes bearing away, 

Has set him down in every home, 

Sage, youthful, master of the house . 3 
Agni was believed to be a great and renowned 
protector against illness, demons and other hostile 
spirits. Therefore, at various Sariiskaras it was 
propitiated and recognized as such because one of 
the objects of the Samskaras was to ward off evil 
influences. 

To the sage Agni render praise, 

Him of true rules m sacrifice, 

God banisher of illness.* 

Agni ex pells the Raksasas, 

God of clear radiance, deathless one, 

Bright cleansing, worthy to be praised 
Agni protect u* Jrom distress. 

With hottest flames, imaging god, 

Burn those against our enemies.’ 

2 * R ROT | 

r sfwt® r. \ m 

3. jj: qa aqufkfa fatrai^ ^ i 
j n R v vm. 15 2 

' 4 fs 1 

RRtq U Hml i 12 7 
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jjfal I'SQ: || Ibid 
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afoStMtl ^5 II Ibid. VII. 15. 10, 13. 
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To ancient Hindus Agni was not only the 
'‘house-lord’’ and protector but also the high priest 
and mediator and messenger between gods and 
men. In the first capacity it supervised the 
ceremonies and in the second it bore offerings 
to gods. 

Agni I praise, domestic priest, 

God minister of sacrifice. 

The Hotar, giver best of gifts.” 

Through thee who art their mouth the guiltless 
deathless gods 

All oat the offering which is sacrificed to 
them. 6A 

O Agni, mayest thou announce 
Among the gods this newest song 
Of ours, a potent Gayatra . 7 
Agni doth send the sacrifice to hea\en. B 
Hotar is he, he knows the work 
Of messenger ; goes to and for 

Twixt heat en and earth, knows heaven’s 
ascent. 8 * 

6 . Brfa ggHtaf i 

date wm n im. i. i. 1 

G a. Ibid 11 1. 14. 

7 ^rwt? nfir nwj i 
e?*f ^3 Jfdw: H Ibid 1 27 4 

8- I Ibid X. SO. 4 

8 a. Ibid. vii. 5. 1 
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The Hindus regarded Agni as the director of 
rites and 'guardian of morality. Every rite was 
performed and contract and bond executed by 
Agni. It was an eternal witness around which, 
during the Upanayana and the Vivaha ceremonies, 
the student, and the husband and wife made 
ciicumambulation^so that their ties may be talid 
and permanent. 

King of the clans, the wonderful 
Director of fhe rites, I praise 
This Agn>, may he hear onr call." 

Thou who art king of holy rites, 

Guardian ol ita, shining one, 

Increasing m thy own abode . 10 

S Prayers, Appeals and Blessings 

The second class of constituents includes 
prayers, appeals and blessings. According to 
Tylor “| raj or is soul’s smcoie desire, uttered or 
unexpressed, and is the address of personal spirit 
to personal spirit .” 11 W hen, lateron, ceremonies 
and rites evohed, the animistic prayer became 
co-extensiie with ritual prayers. Because prayer 

0. fasti *riJnnfa*jn i 

uts 11 lt»<l Mil. 43. 24 

10 us^usjtmn dfaisw i 

Ibid i 1. 8 

11. Pnniitne Culture, iul. I p- 364. 
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originated in the early stage of culture and was 
applied to domestic ceremonies, it was, more or 
less, unethical in the beginning, Gods were prayed 
to for the accomplishment of desire, hut desire was 
as yet limited to personal or family interest. The 
Samskaras, as already said, were domestic rites. 
During their performance, generally, prayers were 
offered for protection and prosperity of a family 
[consisting of children, animals, corn, strength and 
other felicities. For eximple, the husband, while 
taking with his wife the great “Seven Steps'* 
( Saptapadl ) prayed to Lord Visnu. “One for sap, 
two for juice, three for the prospering of wealth, 
four for comfort, five for cattle, six for the seasons. 
Friend, be with seven steps ( united to me ).» So 
he thou devoted to ine” 1J Tn more cultural 
Samskaras like the Upauayana, the worshipper 
adds to his entreaty for prosperity the claim for 
help towards virtue and against vice, and prayer 
became an instrument of morality. In the 
Upanayana prayers were offered for intellectual 
stimulation, purity, Brahmacharya etc. The 
famous and the roost sacred Gayatri mantra says, 
“Let us meditate on the most excellent light of the 
Creator ( the Sun ); may he guide our intellect.” 1 9 


12* 1‘ G. S 1 8. 1, A. G S. I 19 9 
Wt ^ :n |1<J U.s. II 10 35 
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The pupil at the time of making offerings to Fire 
prays, “May I be full of insight ; not forgetful ; 
may I become full of glory, of splendour, of holy 
lustre etc/’ 14 While tying the girdle round his 
loin the student said, “Here has come to me, 
keeping away evil words, purifying my kinds as a 
purifier, clothing herself by ( power of) inhalation 
and exhalation, with strength, this sisterly goddess, 
this blessed girdle.” 1 * 

During the performance of the Sarhskaras 
blessings were also expressed. They differed from 
prayers in this that while the prayers were made 
for one’s own good, the blessings conveyed good 
feelings towards others. These were wishes or 
appeals on the part of those interested, which 
were uttered by a spirit or a god. They svmbolised 
the object desired for. The man believed that his 
blessings would transmit the good and thus 
influence the individual aimed at. The objects of 
blessings were almost the Bame as those of prayers. 
The husband presenting the under garment to the 
bride uttered, “Live to old age; put on the 
garment; be a protectress of the human tribes 
against, imprecation. Live a hundred years full 

14. A.G.S. j. 22. 1. 

15. pf trfaNRW 4”? Tffcf gsuft IT WIIH I 

mwiwiwrt wn Ml gum fra&m u p.g.s. ii. 

2 . 11 . 
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of vigour. Cloth thyself in wealth and children. 
Blessed with life put on this garment 1 ” 10 The 
father at the birth rite blessed his child, ‘‘Be a 
stone, be an axe, be imperishable gold. Thou 
indeed art, the self called son ; thus live a hundred 
autumns ’’ 17 

Sacrifice 

Another important constituent of the 
Samskaras was sacrifice. Its origin belongs to the 
same period of culture and it eiohed from the 
same anthropological belief which g.ue birth to 
prayer. Thev havo, moreover, stood in close 
connection with each other in their long career. 
Men beheied that gods, like men, wore propitiated 
by praise and prayer. It was equally natural to 
their mind that, like men, they also liked and 
accepted presents and gifts. The Samskaras with 
the solitary exception of the funeral, were 
performed at the blooming and festno occasions in 
the life of a man. Therefore the recipient _>f the 
Samskaras or, if he were a minor, Jiis or her 
parents offered presents, paid homage or tribute to 

16 . tret i sni ^ 

P.G.S. l, l 13. 

17. snpn i ih«i • l f > lb u* ( »* 

u. 3. '4 
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the beoeficient gods in token of gratitude, or 
in anticipations of further blessings. Even at the 
funeral, sacrifices were made to gods requesting 
them to help the dead. The sacrifices were offered 
invariably in 'the beginning of, and through the 
course of a Samskara, Special deities were believed 
to (preside over a particular period of life. So they 
were specifically invited, placated and feasted. But 
other gods were also entertained, as their spheres 
of influence were often overlapping. 

6. Luttration 

The next class of constituents consisted of bath, 
sipping water and lustration or baptismal 
sprinkling of water oxer persons and things. ‘‘The 
animistic theory of the uniierse which underlies 
all ancient religion and philosophy suggested that 
water was a living being, which in so far as it 
assisted the process of growth and aided men in 
other ways, might be presumed to be beneficient/' 18 
But, besides this animistic theory, water Beemed 
living to ancient people op account of its motion , 
sound and power. That is why the Hebrews called 
it “living water.’’ The purifying effects of water 
and its invigorating influence were revealed to 
men, as after having a plunge in its cool waves he 
found himself purified and refreshed. Other ideas 


18 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics vol 11 S P 367. 
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were also associated with water. Many spnngB, 
lakes, wells and rivers had miraculous healing 
property, so it was thought that some divinity 
lived in each of them. The water was also 
supposed to possess the power of removing evil 
influences and killing demons . 10 It was quite 
natural that having all these powers it was used 
by the Hindus as one means of removing the 
contagion, influence of spirits, and at a higher 
stage the guilt of sin Bath was complete 
washing off of physical, moral and spiritual 
impurities. Sipping water and lustration were 
partial or symbolic baths Ceremonial purification 
was a universal feature malmostall the Samskaras. 
The Hindu led a life regularly purified by water 
from his conception in the womb up to his death 
and eien after it The father was required to 
bathe after the (rarhhadhana 1 0 and in the 
Jatakarma (birth ceremonies- OA ) Bathing was 
one ol the initial steps that pro<eded the 
Cudakaraua and the Upanuyana i 1 At the end 
of his student career the youth was sumptuously 
bathed*-*. The bride and the bridegroom were 

19. K.V. mi ‘17, -49, X 9. 50. 

20. 3 stiff I Ap.ista.hlAi, quoted 

b> on t'- G S 

20 a. 8MU 5TO fwt tpj n%ei I Vowgla Ibid. 

21. mm f hjotwi'biki i 17. 

22. P.G.S. u. 6; G.G.S. m. 4. G. 
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bathed before the nuptial ceremonies-* 3 . The 
dead body was washed before it was burnt 34 . 
Sipping many times in a day as well as ceremonial 
sipping in every Sarriskara are prescribed by the 
scriptures. Sprinkling was also a common feature 
of the Samskaras. Entire material was sprinkled 
with water betore a Samskara began. In the 
ton«ure ceremonies the child’s head was sprinkled, a 
Snataka was sprinkled with water for fame, glory, 
learning and lioli lustre 3 '’; the bride was sprinkled 
on her head tor, health, peace and happiness ect 3B . 

6. Orientation 

Orientation was another element, of the 
Samskaras. It, was based on the piotursque 
symbolism ot the path of the Min and mjths 
according to which diitereut directions were ruled 
by different deities In mens nnnd the eastern 
direction ii as associated with light and warmth, 
life and happiness and glor\ , th« nest with 
darkness and chill, death and deea) . According 
to Indian mitliology, south is the direction of 
Yama, the god of death, so it nas regarded 
inauspicious. These beliefs gaio rise to various 

23. G. <>. s. u. 1 10-17 

24. Tlic H V " 

•25. nmfafaaifa fspt nmwr i p- u. »■ 6 

26, Ibid. i. £. 5. 
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practices concerning the position of man m the 
Satiiskarua. In all the auspicious Samskaras the 
recipient faced the east indicating his preparedness 
to receive light and life While making 
circumambulation in the Samskaras, the course of 
the sun was followed, In inauspicious Samskaras 
the direction was reversed. During the funeral 
ceremonies the head of the dead was kept towards 
the south when it was placed on the funeral |ore 
and the soul was on its journey to the abode .>1 
Yams. At special occasions the position of 
persons and things was determined by ideas 
suggested on that time. 

7. Symbolism 

Symbolism played a gieat part in tne Hindu 
Samskara®. It was a material object io touiey 
mental and spiritual significance. It was mostly 
"^suggested by analogous objects Men bclioioil that 
like things produce like o Heels. So In ilicir 
contact, it was thought, men wcie be it owed with 
Similar characteristics. Stone was a Miubol of 
fixity and one who mounted it was <- opposed to l>e 
invested with fiiiuness m Ins oi hot < haraetor. ’ 1 
The student in the Upanavtna and the bride in 
the Vivaha ceremonies were required to *■ tup on 
a stone suggesting their steadfastness m tlicir 


27. wrffif*nrwsT»rsTfr fiwu u? ji’-t. tf i 7 l 
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devotion to the teacher and the husband. Looking 
att he pole star was productive of similar effects. 28 
Sesamum and rice were symbols of fertility and 
prosperity. 2 " Anointment was symbolic of Jove 
and affection; 30 eating together was a symbol 
of union , 11 touching the heart symbolized joining 
hearts, 12 grasping the hand was a sign of 
taking full responsibility, 3 1 looking towards the 
sun indicated brilliance and lustre, 3 ' 1 a male 
constellation ensured conception and so on. 35 

<V. Taboos 

Numerous taboos observed at various pointB 
of the Samskaras constituted a different category. 
Taboo is a Polynesian word said to mean “what 
is prohibited.” The ethical conception of man in 
early Times was influenced by magical determination 
oi Uuivjs injurious. The science of medicine and 
hygiene were also helped bv it There were many 

28 vjfUfa gsj* ^ afa | lb (I. i. S 9 

29 Sa I ' o. s 7 .s 

lb at i <*• " 1. l<s 

31. Jnsrafa — yrnn^^nfk erflqfkwfffa 
*tf^ Uimfa iaa*’ I <■ S. '• 11. 5. 

32. tm a^ a aafanagfavr ?ls^j i ibid. i. b. b 

33. (. G S. n. 2-1C). 

34. 1 c* s. 1. 17. g 

35. Ibid i. 11. 3. 
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taboos connected with the conception of life. 
Life was the central mystery of the world for early 
man. He attached mystery and danger with every 
thing connected with it. Its genesis, growth and 
end were all mysterious. It was thought necessary 
to take precautions against dangers and to give 
rent to the sense of mystery at various occasions of 
life. This gave birth to various restrictions that 
'ater on crystallised into well defined taboos about 
pregnancy, birth, childhood, adolescence, youth, 
marriage, death and corpse. 

There were taboos connected with lutkv and 
unlucky days, months and years. 17 1'eople believed 
that injurious influences arising from various 
objects and present in the air associated themselves 
with some months, days and rears when things 
might, or might not be done with safety and 
advantage. Unfavourable incidents, economic and 
astronomical, and occasions like death, decease and 
defeat stamped days, months and years as unlucky. 
There are many such beliefs, the oricin of which 
is lost in a remote antiquity. Out of the vast 
experience of a community there evolved a system 
of taboos connected with them. But there were 

37. SRVTfy**t 7T*r I Rutnakosa quoted 
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other prohibitions also that were based on rational 
grounds During natural calamity, political 
resolution, death of a person, monthly course of a 
woman e(e. the Samskaras were postponed . 88 

laboos connected with food were also numerous. 
A particular food was prescribed in a particular 
Samskara " The object in view was that food 
should be light, free from injurious ingridients and 
symbolic of the occasion. Sometimes food was 
altogether piohibited. The underlying idea here 
was that Ihe weakness and impurity of the flesh 
should be removed before the man could enter into 
communion wiht a deity at the time of the 
Samskara. Fasting was sometimes also meant 
for producing ecstasy. By obsei \ ing abstinence 
from food man felt elevated and moving in an 
atmosphere quite different from that of ordinary 
men 

3 s fc^rir n ntrf^rfa 5 1 

*rst<nft ^t^rf 11 

w hrT 1 

3^1 H II Viddhamanu, Ibid. 
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9. Magic 

Magical elements are also found in the 
Samskaras. Dangers and problems of early life 
were more acute, in certain directions, than those 
that confront the civilized society to-day. They 
demanded constant vigilenco, careful investigation 
and prompt action. As already said, early men 
recognized supernatural agencies. But they did 
not always supplicated to these agencies. Sometime , 
they attempted to avail of, and control, these 
forces. Magic originated from this tendency of 
man. It is essentially a directive and coercive 
procedure and differs in this respect from "ull-fledged 
religion, which is essentially submissive and 
obedient to supernatural powers The method of 
magic is based on sequence of incidents and on 
imitation of nature and man In the Atharva-f eda 
there is a large number of magic formulas which 
are used by Kau^ika in his sutras at various 
ceremonies. A hymn of the Atharvaveda begins 
as follows, “Let the up-thruster thrush the ) up; 
do not abide in thine own lair, the arrow of love 
that is terrible therewith I pierce thee in the 
heart .’ 41 This hymn is used by KauSika 42 in a 
charm for winning a .woman under one’s c ontrol, 
by pushing her with a finger, piercing the heart of 

41.i.i 25. 1. 

42. K. S. xxxv. 22. 
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an image of her, etc. Other Grhyasfitras algo 
utilize magic formulas in the Sariiskaras. But 
here, magic being beneficient is different from black 
magic. For example, magic was performed 
for safe and easy delivery, 4 3 for warding off evil 
spirits etc 44 

In the Hindu Samskaras religion was more 
important than magic. On the whole, in the 
beginning, there was hardly any difference between 
a priest and a magician But later oo t as a 
consequence of progress and refinement in religion, 
conflict arose between the two. Ultimately, though 
not completely, the priest succeeded in ousting 
the magician, who was in league with uncanny 
world. The Buddhist and Jain monks were 
forbidden to devote themselves to the exorcism 
of the Atliarvaveda and magic. The Brahmanical 
law-books declared sorcery as a sin ; the magicians 
were classed with rogues and scoundrals and the 
king was asked to punish them.'' 1 
10. Divination 

Divination also played an important part in 
tho performance of the Sainskaras. Divination 
is the science that seeks 'to discover the will of 

43. The bos^anti kaima. 

44. In the J a tu karma Ceremonies , 

45. | 
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supernatural powers. Men desired to learn the 
causes of the present and the past misfortunes and 
the story of the future that they may know at any 
moment what is the best course to pursue. It was 
supposed that these things are indicated by 
appearances and movements of the various objects 
of the world. Natural phenomena indicated the 
purpose of the superhuman forces, as it was believed 
that gods could not but so re* eal themselves. It 
was man’s task to discover the laws of phenomenal 
revelations The question of rationale did not 
arise, as it was held that gods were friendly, and 
anxious to guide the uncertain footsteps of man. 

Of all divinatory methods agtrology played the 
greatest role m the history of the Sariiskaras. It 
derived its prominence from the splendour and 
myths of the sidereal heaiens and tbe belief that 
all heavenly bodies were divine or controlled by 
divine beings, or abode of the dead 4 ' 1 . So, it was 
natural that the astral movements should be 
looked on as giving signs of the will of the gods. 
In the early GThyasutras astrological considerations 
are very few and simple, With the development 
of astrology they became amplified and developed. 
Detailed astrological rules are formulated in the 
lateT treatises for e\ ery Samskara. Every care 

46. sjtot gfatf arc llie p.irent-{fods from which the Hindu 
Pantheon sprang 1 up 
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was taken that a Samakara should be ’performed 
under an auspicious planet 1 7 . 

Sacredness of human body also lent divmatory 
power to several marks on* bod} . The*Linga-purana 
has exhaustively dealt with this subject and is 
quoted in the examination of the bride and the 
bride-groom 1 ", Other methods were also adopted 
for divination. Gohhda admits the limitation of 
human knowledge and lecommends to examine the 
future ot the bride bv means of \anoiis clods of 
earth 1 ^fter the \nnapi a^ana, the ‘occupation 
of the child was determined In its choosing one of 
the objects placed bcfoie it, \nd so on 5 " 

11. Cultural Kfeim at* 

Tn adition to (he aboio religious beliefs, rites 
and ceiemomes, the* Pamsk.nas contained socnl 
customs and usages and inles about eugenics, 
ethics, hygiene, medicine ect. In ancient 
times, different spheres ol life were not 
departmentalized I ho whole life was a compact 


17. \ l.«i}>c nunilx.i ol .isIioIu^huI »Oil k s liavi cuim .no 
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unity saturated with the all-pervading idea^ of 
religion. As the Sarnskaras covered the full life of 
an individual, his physical, mental and spiritual 
training was combined with them. The social 
status of a man played an important role throughout 
the Saiiiskaras. The right of performance and the 
procedure of ceremonies were aften determined by 
castes. Marriage settlements were made according 
to social customs and rules. In selection of bride and 
bride-groom, in copulation, pregnancy and rearing 
of chidren the rules of eugenics and racial purity 
n ere followed. The life of a Krtachuda ( one who 
has undergone the tonsuie ceremonies ), a 
Brahmacari, a Snataka and a householder were 
legulated according to the moral laws of the time. 
Life was protected not only agains f demons 
and goblins but also against desease and accidents 
by prescribing rfujss of health, diet and medicine. 
Kules of sanitation were also obseived during the 
monthly courso of a woman, confinement, and death 
in a family and on other occasions in life 

IS. Gonwion-sense Elements 

Common-sense elements were also lound in the 
Saiiiskaras which were not closely connected with 
the religious idea and they wili continue to be there 
whatever change may occur in the religious idealogy 
of people. Invitations were sent to all the relatives 
and friends to attend the ceremonies A new 
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canopy was erected in the V n aha, the Chudakarana, 
the KeSanta. the Upanajana and the Slmanta 
ceremonies. Mirth was expressed by decoration 
of the houfae with sprouts, lea^s, flowers etc. and 
dressing: the recipient with fitting costumes. 
During the Sanmartana the Snataka was 
presented ganncnts, garlands, staf and other 
necessities and comforts of a householder. In the 
Viiaha ceremonies both the husband and the wife 
were dressed and ornamented according to their 
social status Music was also employed to echoe 
the general happiness and to entertain the guests. 
The Varaha Grrh>asutra raises the Vadanakarma 
or instrumental music to the position of a regular 
constituent of the Vnaha ceremonies. 

13 A Spiiitual Aim os phi re 

These uilcs and regulations and commonsense 
elements weie social in their origin. But in 
course of time the} utro gixen a lehgious shape. 
The whole sacramental atmosphere was fragrant 
with spmtual significance Under the sacramental 
canopy the recipient felt himself exalted, eleiated 
and sanctified. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PRE-NATAL SAMSKARAS 

1. THE (UTUJHADHAXA ((’ONI EPTIOH) 

(i) The Meaning 

Tlie rite through which a man placed his seed 
in a woman was called Garbhtidhana. 1 Saunaka 
gives the similar definition though in lightly 
different words; “The rite by the performance of 
which a woman receives semen scattered ( by her 
husband ) is called Garbhalambhmam or 
Garbhadhana.’’-* So this is quite clear that this 
rite was not a religions fiction but a ceremony 
corresponding to fact, though its adherents, later 
on, fought shy of, and ultimately, abandoned it. 

We know nothing about sentiments and rites, 
if any, regarding the procreation of children and 
the ceremonial procedure accompanying it »n the 
pre-Vedic times, ft must have taken a very long 
period for the evolution of this Saiiiskara, In the 

The STM 1, 4 Bffa 2, Quoted m V.M S. 

under this SamskHrn, 
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beginning, procreation was a natural act. A 
human pair copulated, whenever there was a 
ph} sical demand for it, without any anticipation 
of progeny, though it was a usual consequence. 
The Garbhadhana Sariiskara, however, presupposed 
a well established home, a regular marriage, a 
desire of possessing children and a religious idea 
that beneficient gods helped men in begetting 
children. So the origin of this Sariiskara belongs 
to a period when the Aryans were far advanced 
from their primitive conditions. 

(ti) The Vedie Period 

In the Yedic period we see that parental 
instincts found their expression in many utterences 
containing pra)ers for children.* Heroic sons 
were regarded as boons conferred by gods on men. 
The theory of Three Debts was in the process of 
evolution in the Vedic period.' A son was called 
“Kinachyuta”' or one who removes debts, which 
may denote parental and economic both, and the 
begetting of children was regarded a sacred duty 


3 gar * «nr ^ *rwi i h-V vm. Vi to, 
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binding on eiery individual. Morooi or, there are 
many similes and referi nees in the \ edio hymns 
bearing on how to approach a women for 
conception. 1 Ihusanidea and, perhaps, a simple 
ceremony regarding conception were coming into 
existent e in the Vedic period. 

Though the ritual procedure adopted m the 
Garhhadhana must haio assumed a fairly 
ceremonious shape before the codification of the 
Samaliaras in the Grhvasutras, we do not get an 
exact information about it in the pie Sutra period. 
But we come accross many prater-' >n the Vedic 
hymns pointing to the ait of conception “Let 
Visnu prepare the womb let lH.i-in aui ru thy form; 
let Prajapati pour on-, let Dhatar place the embryo. 
Place the embryo, l) S iras\.iti , let both the Alvins 
garlanded ith blue lotus set thine emhno. “As 
ASvattha has mounted the Sami tliero is made 
the generation of a male, tint ^onh is the 
obtainment of a son ; that we brim, into women. 
In the male indeed grow-- (lie seed fhit is poured 
along into the women; that lerdy is t he obtainment 
of a “-on; that Praj.ipati said" A lerse in the 
Athar\a\eda contains an riut itum to wife to 
mount the bed for conception 'Being happy in 

<> 51m ■ 
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mind, here mount the bed , give birth to children 
for me, your husdand.’ 1 Descriptions of* actual 
copulation are also found in the pre-Sutra 
literature 111 From i he ahoi e references we gather 
that in the pre-Sul ra period the husdand approiohed 
the wife, miited her for conception, prayed to 
gods for placing the embryo into her womb and 
then finished fertilizaf i m. The procedure was very 
simple No other details are available. It is 
just possible that some kind of ceremony was 
performed on tin-, onasion, but wc are quite in 
dark about it. The reason ivliv this ( eremony is 
not described in detail-, seems to be that originally 
it formed a part of the marriage ritual 

(Hi) The Sutra, pen oil 

The Garbhadhana ceremonies are, for the first 
time, sjstematK alh dealt with in the Grhyasutras. 
According to them, Mnce muriiage the husband 
was required to approach the wife in eiery month 
when she was ceremonioush pure attci her monthly 
course. But before the conception, one had to 

9 Ibid mv 2 2 

* 3TS fasratfa jj-fuq star ii 

R V. \ t>5 37 

i ml n^ur*! Grsi c ?r 37^1- 

The Brludaiau) ahop.unsdd. 
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observe various vows according to the desire of 
possessing different I y pes of sons-Bi ahinana, Srotriya 
(one who has read one Hakha), Anuchana (who 
has read only the Vodangas), Itsikalpa (who has read 
the kalpas), llhruna (who lias lead the sutras and 
the Pravachanas), lisa (who has read the four vedas) 
and Peva (who is supenoi to the above ). 11 At 
the end of the vow, oooTced food was offered to the 
fire. After this, the pair were prepared for 
cohabitation. When the wife was decently 
decorated, the husband recited Vedie verses 
containing similes of natural creation and 
invocation 6 to gods for helping the woman in 
conception . 1 i Then embr icing be 0 an with verses 
containing metaphors oi mint action ot male and 
female force 6 , and tho husbind rubbed Ins own body 
with verses expiessing his fertilizing capacity 1 ' 
After embracing, coucoptien piopor took place with 
prayers to god Pfi-an and an indication to 
scattering semen . 11 The husband, then, touched 
the heart of the vviie, reclining ovoi her right 
shoulder with tho verse, “O thou whose hair is well 
parted. Thy heart that dwells in heaven, in the 

11. 15. (I S i 7. l-s 

12. Ibid i. 7 37-11. 

13 amr ui & sih? »?i \i\si 
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nioon.th.il I know, mi it know me Mav we 
see a bundled autumns.’’ 1 

(it) Thi l)ha, ma , mtra, the Smrh and SnUupwnt 
renods 

The Dluirmasutras and the Sm it is add littlo to 
the ritualist i< side of Ibis Samskara. liathcr they 
lay down rules rouul.ilmg the performance, o.g. 
when the conception should take [dace ; 
recommended and j rohibited m^hts, ash ological 
considerations , Imw a polygamous man should 
approach his w nes conception a compulsory duty 
and its t\i options, 1 lit* right of jerfornung the 
Samskara etc. Onh a tew Smrtis ] kc the 
Yajiiayallya the \jastamha and the Satatapa 
prescribe hathini* foi huslund atfer coition, 10 
though the wife is exempted liom tins purilu atiou 
The last named aulbonfy .n “In tho bed the 
husband and iho wile both become impure But 
after they get up, onh the former becomes impure 
while the latter i emu ins pure ’’ 

The Prayogas and the Paddhatis add a tow new 
features to this .Samskara. They introduce the 
worshiji of Puranic gods and prescribe Sankalpa 

15. I* (t.S i U. ') 

*’-1131 5PR Hat I 

wft wtsgfa-. it 5ttaiaT 

(juoticl hj (j.id.sliiai .i on l\(j S. i 11 
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{ determination ), Matrpuja and Nan liSraddlia, and 
worship of Gane&i or Vinayaka indhe beginning of 
it . 17 Presents and feasts are al-,o enjoined at the 
end of the Samskara . 1 Those icatmo-., however, 
are common to almost all I he Samskar.o 

(v) The Time of Performance 

Tho fust question that wanai-el in connection 
with the Garbhadhana <ercmoni u.is ah mi the 
timo of its performance, lhe lMuuma&ustiiis are 
unanimous at the point that it should )>o performed 
when tho wife was phyfluallj pi epaml to < once ire, 
that is, in her Rtu The proper time for conception 
Avas fi om the fourth to tho sixtiem 1 night after 
the monthly ionise of tho wife 1 l.io majority 
of the Grlnasfuras and the ftnutis consider the 
fourth night < cieiuonmush |mie r or • oncoptiou. 
But tho Gobhila G< hjasiitia 1 ' take, a more 
rational aigaa. Nceordiug to it, i onception -diould 
take place aftei the stoppage ot the flow oi impure 
blood The woman, beloio Die tourth night, was 
regarded untouchable and a man appioaclung her 
was polluted and also taken to he ^ u 1 • t a ot .1 iwiiion, 
because hia semeu was -.riilteicd 111 a am.' 1 

17 riu. 1) $.vk u ■ * i-l’ ul'IluU' 

IS ll.i.i 

iy m s in a \.i| . 1 , 1 

20 I " 1 
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Only nights weio prescribed lor conception 
and day time was prohibited 11 The reason given 
for it was that the utal airs of' one, who cohabits 
with his wife in Ihe day tune, leap out; one 
approaching Ins wife in the night tune is still a 
Brahmachari , one should a^ oid coition in the day 
time, because from il unlucky , weak end ^hort-lived 
children are born - ' Rxcept ions to this rule 
howe\er, were recognized But thov were meant 
for only tlio'-o \\ ho generally Ined abroad, 
sepafed fonu their unes, or nliou flioir wires were 
intense!) desirous of inhabitation,-* 1 The idea 
underlying the sc -ond exception was that women 
should bo satisfied and piotei led by eiery means, 
so that thei should not goastrav. • 

Among the nights later ones woio preferred 
Baudhayana si) s that “one should approach his 
wife from the fourth to the M\teeuth nicht 

O > 

V.M.b \« I 

22 3 ai v I 7‘J 111 V^iilnmi Smrn, j 

tjiiukd in V M b. \u' I 
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specially the later ones. , ’■ i ‘ , Apastamba and 
others endorsed the same view .' 17 Children 
conceived on later nights were regarded more lucky 
and meritorious: “A son conceived on the fourth 
night becomes short-lived and without wealth; a 
girl conceived on the fifth generally gives birth 
to female children , a son conceived on the sixth 
becomes mediocre , a girl conceited on the seventh 
would become bairen, a son concened on the 
eighth night becomes a lord or prosperous; it the 
concept iou takes place on the umth night an 
auspicious woman is born and a son conceived on 
the tenth becomes wise , a girl concened on the 
eleventh night becomes an irrel’giou woman and 
a son concened on the twelfth bocomes the best 
man , on the thirteenth an aduitress woman is born 
and on tho fourteenth a religious, grateful, self- 
realized and firm in his vow, son ib born, on the 
fifteenth a mother ol' many sons and devoted to 
her husband, and on the sivteenth a learned, 
auspicious, truthful, seltcontrolled and a refuge 
of all creatures is born The rationale of this 
belief was that conception, lart her renamed from 
the contact of monthly impurity , was purer and 
more meri orious. 


2() 15 G S. i 7 40. 

27 TOigmtrtth JPIWt: l \|> l»s 1 
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The sex of the would-be child was believed to be 
determined by the number of night on which the 
conception took place. Even nights were solected 
for the birth of a male child and odd ones for a 
female child.-'’ It was thought that quantity of 
semen and menstrual discharge was responsible 
for the sex of the child , 10 Parents were guided 
by their desire of possessing the child of a 
particular sex. 

Certain dates of the month were prohibited for 
conception. The eighth, the fourteenth, the 
fifteenth and the thirtieth, and all the Par vans were 
specially avoided .' 1 A twice-born householder 
observing the above rule was regarded to be ever a 
Brahmachan. The Yisnupurana 81 stigmatizes these 
nights and damns the persons guilly of approaching 
their wives on them to hell. Manu 1 1 taboos the 
ele\ on > h and the thirteenth days also. These days were 

29 jptnq q^rr nfaf i ^ s >" ts 

3°. spft sft Mr i 

^ || Ibid, in. It 

31 qsnir trtE'iar Tfaqiww 1 31 s >" n. % -m si 79, 

.12 qqfrtafr N =* i 

q; qyriqr i 

f=l VTt "ST-T Sfftrq?^ || The V isnupui .in.i, quoted in 
the V MS, vol t I 

33 =? w \ 

^t^ft ^ : w tms II M S III 47 
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meant for religious observances, and therefore any 
sexual act was eschewed on them. But there may 
be other reasons why these nights were forbidden. 
The ancient Hindus were well conversant with 
astrology and astronomy. When they could fix the 
paths of the sun and the moon, they would have 
observed that their conjunction on different 
dates produced different effects on the earth. 
It is a common-place knowledge >of physical 
geography that, owing to the attraction of the 
moon and increase of the watery substance, 
the physical condition of the e«rth becomes 
abnormal on the Parvan dates and consequently 
the health of the animal world is not sound. So it 
was thought advisable that such an important act 
as the Garbhadhana should not be performed on 
these dates Most probably, this experience of the 
astronomers found its place in the DharinaSastra, 
when astrology developed. 

(vi) A Polygamous Householder 

The next question connected with the 
Garbhadhana was How should a polygamous man 
approach his wives when they were all in their 
monthly course at once 2 This question is not 
raised in the Grhyasutras, the Dharinasutras and 
the majority of the Smrtis. In very early times 
polygamy could not have been very common. When 
the Aryans became well-settled in India and began 
12 
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to load a luxurious life, keeping many wires 
together became a fashion and a sign of greatness. 
During the mediaeval period polygamy was very 
popular, specially among the ruling families. So, 
when this condition obtained, the Sastrakaras 
thought it necessary to lay down some provisions 
in order to avoid the clash of conflicting interest 
of co-wives. Devala , s4 a mediaeval Smrti-writar, 
opines that in such a case the husband should 
approach the wives according to their caste-status, 
or if they were without any issue, according to the 
priority of their marriage. 

(wi) The Performer 

Another problem was : Who should perform the 
Garbhadhana Samskara ? The later works on the 
Dharmagastra do not discuss this problem, as 
they suppose that none but the husband could 
perform this Samskara. The early writers, 
however, raise this question. Usually the husband 
was the natural performer of this Sarnskara. But 
in his absence, substitutes were also allowed. 
Levirate was current in ancient times, because it 
was thought necessary to beget children at any 
cost for the benefit of the family and the 
dead Fathers. In the Yedic literature we 

34. g dfabrt i 
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get references where a widow invites her brother-' 

in-law to raise children for her husband . 38 Manu 3a 

and many other Smitis allow the widow or the 

wife of an impotent or invalid person to bear 

children from the brother of her husband, a Sagotra 

or a Brahmana, though elsewhere hetdoes not like 

this idea . 37 In the Mahabharata 38 Bhigma asks 

Satyavatl to invite a Brahmana for raising children 

on her daughters-in-law, and he goes on describing 

the qualities of a substitute. Yajnavalkya" also 

permits the substitution: “The brother ot the dead' 

husband should oo-habit with his wife m her Rtu‘ 

• 

with the permission of the elders, hai mg rubbed’ 
ghee on his body. In his absence a Sagotra or 
Sapinda should do this." Another .Smrti says, 
“Father is the best performer of the Samskaras, 
the Garbhadhana and others but in his absence 

35. * 4V«rf $* 5 ^ w i 

K.V.X 40. 2 

36. ufwigi feroi tmhifpEin i 

<ir«$ n M-s ix, 59. 

37. Ibid. ix. 66-68 

38. unn: I Ihe Mahabharata 

quoted in the V.M.S. vol. F. p. 165. 

39. wjsft JsreiKW l 

ufawit surnfara. II yaj. s. i. Ob. 
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either a man of his own family or a friend of 
another family should perform them .’ 140 

Later on, when the idea of female chastity 
changed and begetting children was not c uch an 
imperative need of the time, substitu tes for the 
husband were discouraged and ultimately 
disallowed. Protest against substitution is 
recorded even in Manu, where levirate is called 
Pagudharma or animality . 41 The later Srnjtis 
allow substitutes in the Saihskaras other than 
Garbhadhana. According to the Agvlayana 41 
Smj-ti, if the husband is dead, degraded from the 
caste, retired from the household life or gone 
abroad, some elder person of the same Gotra should 
perform the Samskaras, the Pumsavana etc.” 
Raising children on a widow bet ame tabooed under 
the Kahvarjya. lhe Aditya 43 and the Brahma 
Puranas 1 * both include leMiate in the list of 
usages prohibited in the Kali age. At present 


40. fWcTI I 

w*n% **$«&*: P71? *Tsapitepi: II Quoted in V.M.S. 
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none but the husband is authorised to perform the 
Garbhadhana Samskara. 

(tiii) Whether a Garbha-or a Ksetra-Samtkara 

The mediaeval treatises also discuss the question 
whether the Garbhadhana was a Garbha-Samskara 
or a Ksetra-Samskara There were two schools of 
opinion on this point The first school held that it 
was the Samskara of Garbha or embryo and based 
its arguments on Manu t7 and Yajiiavalkya 46 who 
were of the opinion that “religious rites of the 
twice-born from the conception to the funeral 
should Le performed. 1 ’ The Gautama Dharmasutra 47 
also says that forty Sarhskaras vere meant for 
Purusa or man. According to the second school, 
Garbhadhana was a Ksetra-Sarftskara or the 
consecration of the wife. They supported their 
views by such authorities as follows , “Having 
once co-habited with the wife ceremoniously one 
should approach her in future ordinarily ( without 
any ceremony )’\ Odo should recile the verse 
beginning with “Visnuryonim’’ after touching the 
genital organ of the wife. A child born in her 


45. fatfaffc: jiRnerrat risNbftfwt fvfa: l NI >. n. to 

46. tt faiJTi I I. 10 

47. viii. 24. 
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without the Garbbadhana attains impurities’*. 4 * 
They were also of the opinion that this Saihskark 
should be performed only in the first conception . 49 
as the Ksetra once consecrated lends purity toy 
every conception in future. Logically speaking, the 
Garbhadhana was a Garbha-Samskara in the 
beginning, and the second school represents the 
tendency of simplifying and omitting the 
Saiftskaras and, certainly, is oi a later origin. 

(ix) A Sacred and a Compulsory Duty 

i 

Approaching the wife during her Rtu was a 
sacred and compulsory duty of every married man.' 
Manu BO enjoins, “Remaining true to his wife, one 
should approach her in every Rtu”. Paragara ® 1 
not only enjoins this compulsion but threatens the' 
non-coniormist with sins; ''One who, though in* 
good health, does not go to his wife during her 
Rtu, attains the sin of causing abortion, without" 
any doubt.” The duty of approaching the husband 
was equally binding on the wife, when she became 

48. struts ficfasfdt i 

UuhlWWWIWFlt ll An anonymous quotation 

in VMS, vol. J. p. 157. 
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pare after her monthly course. Psrafora 5 * says, 
“A woman who having bathed does not go to her 
husband becomes a swine in her next life.” Tama 83 
goes still further and prescribes punishment to her. 
''She should be abandoned after having been 
declared "as one causing abortion” in the middle 
of the village 1 ’. 

The above compulsion represents the condition 
of an early society, when a large number of children 
was a great help to the family, both economically 
and politically. The Aryans, at their rise in 
India, were a community seeking expansion. 
So they prajed to gods for sons at least, 
ten in number In ancient times there was 
no anxiety about the expansion of the 
family. Besides, begetting as many children as 
possible was regarded religiously meritorious. The 
larger the number of children the more happy the 
Fathers would be in heaven, being sumptuously 
feasted by their descendants. The ancestral debt 
could be paid only in the form of children, and the 
extinction of the family was regarded to by a sin. 
These ciroumstances were responsible for making 
the Garbhadhana a compulsory Samskara. 

52. jifpiraT 5 an sitf mftf srgRwje i 
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(m) Exceptions 

Exceptions, however, on physical, mental and 
moral grounds were recognized. “A man has no 
fear of sin, who does not approach a woman who is 
very old, barren, or corrupt ; whose children have all 
died, who does not pass menses* who is a minor 
girl or a woman with many sons .” 64 The 
Vi§riupurana says, “One should not approach a 
woman who has not bathed, who is afflicted, who is 
still in her menses, who is not praiseworthy, who 

is angry, who is thinking ill who is not 

generous, who is thinking of another man. who has 

no passion at all who is hungry or 

overeaten .” 65 

In course of time the social and religious 
idealogy of the Hindus changed. When the Aryans 
spread over the country aud became master of the 
soil, their number increased ani there was no need 
of ten sons either for political or economic purposes 
for every householder. The facmation of heavenly 

54 fgf qsNwraifanfti i 

jEWff srgjsn 1 * arsfrwij*?# iT^II Ihe Jladan.ir.itna 
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enjoyments also, arising from the offerings of many 
sons, became less important than salvation 
dependent on the moral life of the individual. 
Therefore, the compulsion of approaching the wife 
in every month was loosened and finally removed. 
It was binding only in case of those who were 
ohildless. After the birth of one son, it became 
ineffective. “A man should approach his wife in 
every month until a son is born. The Vedic 
prayer for ten sons is only a praise.”® c Manu 
says, “By the birth of the first son alone, man 
becomes Putrin ^possessing sons) and pays off his 
ancestral debt. By whose birth one removes the 
debt of the Fathers, obtains the highest bliss, he 
alone is the son born of Dh&rma, or Law. The rest 
are born of passion .’’ 57 At present there is no 
craze for a l«rge number of children in the Hindu 
society. 

(xi) Significance 

The study of the Garbhadhana Sathskara is 
very interesting from the cultural point of view. 
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Here we do not find a primitive man expressing 
wonder at the prospects of a child and only seeking 
the help of gods to secure it, nor conception here 
is a haphazard accident without any desire for the 
progeny. Here we come across a people who 
approached their wives with a definite purpose of 
procreating children, in a definite manner calculated 
to produce the best possible progeny and with the 
religious serenity which, they believed, would 
consecrate the would-be-child. 



2 . THE l’lMSAVANA (QUICKENING A MALE CHILI)) 

(i) The Meaning of the term 

After the conception was ascertained, the child 
in the womb was consecrated by the Samskara 
named Paihsavana. By Puzbsavana was generally 
understood “that rite through which a male child 
was produced,” 1 Vedic hymns recited on this 
occasion mention Puroan or Putra ( a male ) and 
ftirour the birth of a son. 2 The word Pumsavana 
is, rendered into English by “a rite quickening a 
male child.” 

(ii) The Vedic period 

In the Atharvaveda and the Samveda-Mantra- 
Brahmana 1 wc get prayers lor male children. The 
husband prais bj the wife|” Unto thy womb let 
a foetus come, a male one, as an arrow to a quiver; 
let a hero be born unto thee here, a ten-months’ 
son. Give birth to a male, a son ; after him let a 
1 male be born ; mayest thou be mother of sons, of 

* WgflfTOtfaS I fcunaka quoted in 

V.M.S. vol. I. p. 166. 

2. gufef 5^ mpr d i 
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those born and whom thou shall bear etc.’’ 4 We do 
not know what exact kind of rite was performed. 
But the above verses bear testimony to the fact 
that some kind of celebration was made with these 
prayers. The ceremony is called Prajapatya in 
these hymns. “I perform the Prajapatya ( the 
ceremony of Prajapati ) etc." 8 Some sort of 
medicinal herb was also given to the pregnant 
woman with the verse, “The plants of which 
heaven has been the father, earth the mother, ocean 
the root, let those herbs of tho gods favour thee, in 
order to acquire a son.’ G Thus the main features 
of the later day Sarfiskara are found in the Vedic 
period. But the rules regulating the various 
aspects of the Samskara cannot be traced in 
the Vedas, 

(Hi) The Sutra Period 

During the Grhyasutra period the Pumsavana 
.Samskara was performed in the third or the fourth 
/month of pregnancy or even later, on the day when 
the moon was on a male constellation on Tigja 
.particularly. 7 The pregnant woman was required 

4. and ntft *w qg gntn. aronSgfinj i 
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to fast on that day. After bath she put on new 
olothes. Then in the night the sprouts of the 
banyan tree were pounded and the juice was 
inserted into the right nostril of the woman with 
verses beginning with “Hirapyagarbha etc .’ 18 
According to some Grhyasutr&s KuSakantaka and 
Somalata were also to be pounded with the 
above . 4 If the father desired that his son should 
be Viryavan or virile, he should place a dish of 
water on the lap of the mother and touching her 
stomach recited the verse “Suparnosi ” 10 

(to) The Later Rules and Consideration ? 

The Dharmasutras and the Smrtis do not. add 
anything to the ritual proper. The Prayogas and 
the Paddhtis solely draw upon the Grhyasutras of 
the Vedic School they follow with the only addition 
of the Matripuja and Abhyudayika Araddha . 11 

(e) The Proper Time 

The Smrtis deal with the proper time when the 
Sariiskara should be performed. According to 
Manu 1 2 and Yajnavalkya 1 8 it should be performed 
before the foetus begins to move in the womb. 

8. P.G.S. i. 14 3. 

9. Ibid, 14. 4. 

10 Ibid, i 14. 5. 

11. almost ah thePaddhalis 

12. 13. imhrwjfl 5«j rp’pnqu i Yaj. s. i. li. 
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&afrkha 14 followed them. Brhaspati 15 prescribes 
the time after the movement. Jatukarnja 10 an$ 
6aunaka 17 say that it should be performed in the 
third month of pregnancy after conception becomes 
manifest. 

The time of performance ranged from the second 
H;p the eighth month of pregna ncy. It was due to 
the fact that the symptoms of conception became 
risible in the case of different woman in different 
months. The Kulacara or family custom was 
also responsible for this variation, Brhaspati 
differentiates between these periods:" In the first 
pregnancy, the Samskara should be performed in 
the third month. In the case of women who hare 
already given birth to children it should be 
performed in the fourth, sixth or eien in the 
eighth month of pregnancy.’ 1B In the first 
conception, the symptoms show themsehes earlier 
than in the others. That is why later periods are 
prescribed in « he ‘-econd «. ase. 


14. 1 lie S. S' H, ]. 

15. fcreft I quoted in V M.S. voi. I, p. 166. 

16 . Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

18 . jjiitit urfk «&*«? | 

II Quoted in V.M'S. voi. 

I. p. Ib8. 
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foi) Whether performed in every pregnancy 

The Smrtis also discuss the question whether 
this Saihskara should be performed in every 
pregnancy or not .According to Saunaka this 
ryte should be repeated in ever} conception, because 
touching and feeding, the foetus becomes 
purified ; moreover by the force of the verses recited 
in this Saihsk ra, one obtains the memory of the 
past lives So, it is pi escribed in every 
Conception . 11 9 In the Mitaksara on the YajKavalkya, 
we find an eliminating tendency where YijnaneSvara 
says, ‘These I'rnnsavana and Snnanta being | 
Ksetra Samskaias should lie performed only 
once.” 40 

(vii) T/le Ritual and it* Significance 

i 

a The significance of the Saihskara consisted in 
its main features. It should de performed when 
the moon was on a male constellation. This time 
was regarded as faA ourable for producing a male 
issue. (^Inserting the juice of the banyan tree was a 
device meant for preventing abortion and ensuring 
the birth of a male child . ) In the opinion of Sn£ruta 
the banyan tree has got the properties of removing 
all kinds of troubles during pregnancy, e.g. excess 

19. Ibid. 

20. i £ * fcrcNw: *r srfows i 

On Yij. S, i. 11. 
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of bile, burning etc . 21 He says, “Having pounded 
with milk any of these herbs, Sulak§maija 
B-itaSunga, Sahadevl and Vi^vadeva, one should 
insert three or four drops of juice in the ( right ) 
nostril of the pregnant woman for the birth of a 
son. She should not spit the juice out . 1 ’* 2 Insertion 
of medicine into nostrils is a common thing in 
the Hindu system of treatment. Therefore, it is 
evident that the ritual prescribing it was 
undoubtedly founded on the medical experience of 
the people. Putting a dish o' water on the lap 
was a symbolical performance. A pot full of water 
denoted life and spirit in the would-be child. 
Touching the womb emphasized the necessity of 
taking every care by the expectant mother, so that 
the foetus should be healthy and strong in the 
womb and abortion may not take place. The hymn 
■‘Suparua etc.” or *of beutiful wings” expressed 
the wish that a handsome child should be born. 

21. Sugruta, Sutrasthana, cb. 38 

sfansft ei srrcri^ gsr*w$w 

I &arirasthana, ch, 2, 



8. THE siMANTONNAYANA (hAIR-I'AHTING) 


(i) The Definition of the term 

The third Saihskara of the embryo was 
Simantonnayana. That rite was called Slmanta, in 
which the hairs of a pregnant woman were parted. 1 

(it) The Purpose 

The purpose of this Saihskara was partly 
superstitious and partly practical. People believed 
that u woman in her pregnancy was subject to 
attacks of evil spirits and some rite should bo 
performed to ward them off. The Xgvalayana- 
Smrti has preserved this belief. It says, “Evil 
demons bent on sucking the blood, come to woman 
in the first pregnancy to devour the foetus. In 
order to remove them, the husband should invoke 
the goddess 6rl, as the lurking spirit leave the 
woman protected by Her These invisible cruel 
flesh-eaters catch hold of the woman in her first 
pregnancy and trouble her. Therefore, the ceremony 


V.M IS. vol I, p 172. 

14 
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named Simantonnayana is prescribed’*. 2 The 
religious intention of the Samskara was to bring 
about prosperity to the mother and long life to the 
unborn child, as it is indicated by the verses 
recited. Physiological knowledge of the Hindu was 
also responsible for instituting this rite From the 
fifth month of pregnancy the formation of the mind 
of the would-be child begins. 3 . So the pregnant 
woman was required to take utmost care to 
facilitate this process, avoiding any physical shock 
to the foetus This fact was symbolically 
emphasized by parting her hair. Another purpose 
of the Samskara was to keep the pregnant woman 
in good cheer. To address her as Raka_ or “fullmoon 
night,” SupeSa. or ‘of beautiful limbs” and parting 
and dressing the hair by the husband himself were 
methods used for it 4 

(in) Early History 

The only pre-Sutra reference to this ceremony 
is found in the Mantra-Brahraana , “As Prajapati 

2 ipnrsf iniiWOTr i 

aircifffT wforoiRflt tfsttursrawu; || 
msi fsTfWtRfa finwfrsfofcn i 

«riRr ll Ajjvalayanifcharja 

quoted in V.M.S, vol. I, p 172, 

3. qyit sifagQaf mnfe, ^ gfe: | Sufiruta, Sarirasthana 
ch. 33. 

4 . B.G.S. 1 . 10 . 7 . 
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establishes the boundary of Adi ti for great 
prosperity, so I part the hair of this woman and 
make her progeny live to a old age * 15 In the same 
Brahma na reference is also made to the simile 
between the Udumbara tree and a fertile woman. 
"This tree is fertile Liko it be fruitful etc.’’ 5 6 7 Tn 
the Gfhyasutrfls the Samskara is described at. 
length and all the features are fully developed. 

(it) Tk< Time of Performance 

The Gfhyasutras, the Smrtis and the astro- 
logical works discuss the proper time of performing 
this Samskara. The Grhyasutras_faiour the fourth { 
or the fifth month of pregnancy. 0 * The Smrtis and 
the astrological books extend the period up to 
oiphth month or up to the birth of the child/ Some 
writers are even more liberal. According to them, 
if delivery took place before this Samskara was 
performed, it was celebrated after the birth of the 
child, placing it on the lap of the mother or putting 


5. ail tfnrt rprefaifed tftom l starw$ 

start swfq frttfti It The t'.V.M. Bi. i. 5. 2 . 

6. Ibid. P.G.S. 15. 6. 

6a, vmbn mfa dtarttaRRH t ikG.'. «. io, i; a.'*.s 

i. 14. 1, Ap. G.S. xiv. 1. 

7. tl ft&T. I Yaj- S. I 11. 
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it into a box. 8 The later periods indicate that the 
original sense of the Samskara was being lost and 
it was becoming a farce. 

(v) The Object of Purification \ 

The authorities are divided in their opinion 
whether this Samskara should be performed in 
every pregnancy or 't should be performed only in 
tho first conception According to Aivalayana, 
Bandhayana, Apastamba and Paraskara, it is a 
Ksetra Samskara and should be performed only 
once.’’ Harita and Devala followed them. “A 
woman once purified by the Simantonnayana, every 
child produced by her becomes consecrated”. 10 But 
in the opinion of others it was a Garbha-Sariiskara 
and should be performed in every conception. The 
difference of opinion was duo to the fact that the 
child in the womb was consecrated throgh the 
mother, so the first school thought it enough that the 
idea of protecting the unborn child was impressed 
even once on her mind, or protection aganinstevil 
spirits was once ensured for her. 

wi Wwjsi: 

SWWIjfe II Satyavrata » 

G argj a quoted in V.M.S. xpl. I. p, 177, 

9. A.G.S. i 14 ; H.G.S. i. 10 ;*,G,S. 1. 15 1. 

30, Quoted in V.M.g, voJ. I. p. 1/6, 

fcfajpfal OTWIHifif *I»l l ViSflu, Ibid. 
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(ti) The Ceremonies 

The constellation under which the Sarnskara 
was performed, was a male one. The mother was 
required to fast on that day. The ritual proper 
began with preliminary rites, e.g. the Matrpuja, 
the Nandi&addha and oblations to Prajapati . 12 
Then the wife was. seated on a soft chair on the 
western side of the fire and the husband parted 
the hair of the wife upwards (eg. beginning from^f 
the front ) with a bunch containing an even numberj| 
of unripe Udumbara fruits, and with three/ 
bunches of Dar bha-g rass, with a porcupines quill 
that had three white spots, with a stick of the 
Vimtara wood and with a full spindle, with the 
mantra “Bhur Bhuvah Svah” or with each of the 
three Mahavyahrtis . 13 Baudhayana prescribes two 
other verses at this point. 

A later practice of making a red mark on the 
person of the wife to frighten demons was also 
prevalent . 16 After the partion of hair tho husband 
tied the Udumbara branch round the neck of the 
wife with a string of three twisted threads with 
the words. “Rich in sap is this tree; like the tree 

12. The Parabkara-grhyapaddhati 

13 P GS. i. 15 4 

14. i, 10 7-8. 

15. V.G.S- xvi. 
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rich in sap, be thou fruitful,” 18 Baudhayana 
recommends barley-sprouts instead of the Uduinbara 
branch 17 This ceremony waB symbolical of fertility 
of the woman This idea was suggested by 
numerous fruits of the Udumbara branch and the 
barley-sprouts. The next step in the Saiiiskara was 
asking the wife by the husband to look at the mess 
of rice, sesame and ghee and see into it offsprings, 
cattle, prosperity and long life for the husband. 18 
Some authorities provide that Brahman ladies 
sitting beside the pregnant women should utter the 
following phrases: ‘‘Be mother of heroic sons, be 
mother of living sons etc.” 10 Then the husband 
asked the two lute players, “Sing ye the King, or 
if anybody else is still more valiant’’® 0 The 
following stanza was prescribed to lie sung. “Soma 
alone is our King. May this human tribe, dwell on 
thy bank, O (river) whose dominion is unbroken 
The Aryans were still a militant race, aiming at 
further conquest and praying for heroic sons to 
achieve it. 1'ho above stanza was a kind of heroic 

ff 

io sivpml w qtfer i p.g s. < 15 6. 

17 i 10 S 

18. ft iwfa i nan jrcjswWttf its} sfbtfgsa: i s.v.m. Br. 

I 5 1-5, GG s »• 7 10 - 12 . bid. 

19. qsfrfir »• 7. 

20. P.G.S. 1. 15. 7. 

21. Ibid. 1. 15. 7. 
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ballad meant to create a heroic atmosphere and 
thereby to influence the unborn child. The ceremony 
closed with the feasting of the Brahmans. The 
mother kept silent after the ceremony until the 
stars nppeared ip the sky. Then she touched a calf, 
a performance suggestive of a male issue, uttered 
the Vyahrtis, Bhur Bhuvah Svah and broke her 
silence . 22 

(p ii) The Duties oj a Pregnant Woman 

The Smrti-writers realized that every conduct 
of an expectant mother influenced the unborn 
child. So, after laying down rules and regulations 
about the pre-natal Sathskaras, they prescribed the 
duties of a pregnant woman and her husband. 
These duties can be grouped into three elapses The 
first class is based on the superstitious belief that 
evil spirits try to injure the pregnant woman and, 
therefore, she should be protected from them. The 
second class ccntaing rules aiming at the preventing 
of physical overexertion, and the third class was 
calculated to preserve the physical and mental 
health of the mother. 

To begin with the first class, we find in the 
Markandeva-PuTana the following observation: 
“There are terrible fiends and witches bent on 
devouring the foetus of a pregnant woman, 

22. G. G S, ii, 7, 
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Therefore, she should be always protected from 
them by ever observing purity, writing sacred 
mantras and wearing beautiful garland. 
O Brahmana, VirQpa and Vikrti generally dwell in 
jtrees, trenches, ramparts and seas. They are 
always in search of pregnant women. Hence they 
should not visit these places. The son of 
Garbhahanta is Vighna, and Mehinl is hiB 
daughter I he first enters the womb and eats 
away the foetus. The second having entered it 
causes abortion. From the mischief of Mehini are 
born snakes, frogs, tortoises from the womb of a 
woman.” 

Again, there is a long conversation between 
Kagyapa and Aditi in the Padmipurana about the 
duties of a pregnant woman in which the forrnor 
said to the latter, ' She should not sit on ordure, a 
mace or pestle and a mortar ; she should not bathe 

in a river , nor she should go to a deserted 

> house ; she should not sit. on an anthill and never 
be mentally disturbed ; she should not scratch the 
• earth with her nails, charcoal and ashes; she should 
not always be sleeping and dorment; she should 
avoid exercise; she should not touch husk, coal, 
ashes and skull ; she should avoid quarrel in the 
family and mutilation of her limbs ; she should not. 
leave her hair dishevelled and never remain impuro ; 

23 The Mark an deya-Purana, quoted in V.M.S. vol 

I. p. 180 ^ 
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while sleeping she should not, keep her head 
towards north and downwards and remain naked, 
disturbed and • wetfooted ; she should not utter 
inauspicious words and laugh too much; always 
busy with good work, she should worship her 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, and wishing 
welfare of her husband remain happy .”' 44 In the 
Matsya-purana KaSyapa says to Diti, his se.ond 
wife, “O of beautiful colour, a pregnant woman 
should not take her meals during twilights ; 
she should not go and remain under a tree ; she 
should not lie always sleeping ; she should avoid 
the shade of a tree, batie with warm water mixed 
with medicinal herbs, remain protected and 
decorated, worship gods, and give alms ; she should 
observe Parvati-vratas on the third day of a 
month ; she should avoid mounting an elephant, 
horse, mountain and many-storeyed buildings , she 
should giie up exercise, swift-walking, journey in a 
bullock-cart, sorrows, blood-letting, sitting like a 
cock, exertion, sleeping in the day, keeping awake 
in the night, highly saline, sour, hot, stale and heavy 
food. The son of a woman observing the above 
rules bocomes long-lived and talented ; otherwise 
abortion takes place withont doubt .”- 46 

The Smrtis, the Karikas and the Prayogas give 
nothing more but a summary of the above rules, 

24. lh? P.idma-purana. V. 7. 41-47. 

25. The Matsja-puia na qiiolid in V.M.S. vol. I. p. l80, 

15 
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The Varaha Smrti-prohibits the taking of meat* 
during pregnancy.' 80 

( viii ) The Duties of the Husband 

The first ami foremost duty of the husband was 
to fulfil the wishes of his pregnant wife. According 
to Yajnavalkya, “By not meeting the "ishes of a 
pregnant woman, foetus becomes unhealthy ; it is 
either deformed or it falls down Theiefore, one 
should do as desired by her.” 27 The A^valayana- 
Smrti lays down other duties of the husband : 
“After the sixth month of her pregnancy, he should 
avoid cropping hair, < oil ion, pilgrimage and 
performing Sraddha.’ J " The lvalavidhana prohibits 
“ . ...going in a funeial procession, pairing nails, 
joining war, building a new house, going abroad 
marriage in the family and bathing in the sea, as it 
would shorten the life of 1 lie husband of a pregnant 

26. SlFlTOWrc* jpjFe I y ai.iha quoted b> 

Hanluu on l’.U.b. i. 15, 

27. I 

hr«nf wrsfw cremw? Hw faq; n Y,i|. S. in. 79. 

28. qRr: | 

1 II Agvalaj.nia quoted by 

Hanhara P.U.S, i. 15. 
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woman.’’ 1,0 Another Smrti forbids the hewing of 
a tree also. 80 

(ix) The Medical Basis 

The rules laid down for the health of the 
pregnant woman are based on the medical 
knowledge of the Hindus Susruta'* 1 prescribes 
similar precautions “From the lime of pregnancy 
she should avoid co«tion, over-exertion, sleeping in 
the day, keeping awake in the night, mounting a 
carriage, tear, sitting like a <‘Oik, purgative, 
phlopotoiiiy and unti'iielv postponement of natural 
How ol excretion, u'me o!<\” llm <'\tTV possible 
care was taken to prtseno the p'l^nal and mental 
health ol the pro.’ nan t wo’iU" 

29. ejV smfpesr ^ gi£ ^ ii?3*T®r I 

ait5**3fa , i® «J4T mfer nfa nraneftnw 11 

30. «n«l I Quoted m V.M.S. vol. 

I. p. 184. 

31. Sugiuta, s.nirosilunu, Cli. 1 1. 
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THE SAMSKARAS OF CHILDHOOD 

1. THE -TATAKABMA { BIRTH CE1IKM0NIEK ) 

(i) The Origin 

The birth of a child was a very impressing scene 
for the early man. Owing to its wonderfulness, he 
attributed this event to some spuerhuman agency. 
He also apprehended many dangers on this 
occasions, for the ai oidance of which various taboos 
and observances arose 1 The helplessness of the 
mother and the new born during her confinement 
required natural care, from which ceremonies 
connected with thebirlh of a child originated Eien 
in very ancient times ordinary human feelings 
must have been toot ed at the sight of a mother, 
who had just given birth to a child. The man, who 
shared the pleasures in the company of his mate, 
sought to protect her and the babe, during the 
critical time, from natural and supernatural 
dangers. Thus the birth ceremonies had a natural 
basis in the physical conditions of child-birth. The 
primitive wonder, supernaturl fear and natural 
care were, in course of time, combined with the 


1. Cf. Gardner and Jewans, Greek Antiquitus, p, 299. 
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cultural devices and aspirations to protect the 
mother and the child and to consecrate 
the babe. 

(it) The History 

The word “Janman” or “birth” occurs twice m 
the Rgveda 2 But it is used there in the sense 
of relations. 3 Besides, the context in which it 
is used shows that the passages where the word 
occurs have nothing to do with any ceremony like 
it In the Atharvayeda, however, thero is one full 
hymn containing prayers and spells few easy and 
safe delivery. The hymn runs as follows. “At this 
birth, O Pusan, let Aryaman ( as efficient Vedhas ) 
invoker utter Vasat for thee, let the woman rightly 
engender, be relaxed , let her joints go apart in 
order to give birth. Four are the directions of 
sky, four also of the earth ; the gods sent together 
the foetus ; let them unclose her in order to give 
birth. Let Pusan unclose her; we make the Yoni go 
apart ; do thou Susana loosen , do thou V ls.tala, let 
go. Not as it were stuck in the flesh, not in the 
fat, not as it were in the marrow, let the spotted 
slimy afterbirth come down for the dog to eat ; let 
the afterbirth descend. I split apart thy unnator, 
apart the Yoni apart the two groins, apart both 


2. in. 15. 2, n. 2*. L 

3, ai%*i ft'iTj i 
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the mother and the child, apart the boy from the 
afterbirth ; let the afterbirth descend As the wind, 
as the mind, as fly the birds, so do thou O ten 
months’ child, fly along with the afterbirth; let the 
afterbirth descend ”, 4 This hymn is both a piece 
of prayer and of magic. The husband was moved 
at the labour-pain of the wife. He wished that she 
should be free as soon as possible. The help of 
gods and the will of magicians were requisitioned 
to ease the mother undergoing the throe-, of 
childbirth The Grhyasiitras employ the third 
verse of the above hymn in the rite. So^vantikarma, 
for speedy delivery. But besides the prayers and 
spells no details of the ceremonies associated with 
them can be gathered. 

In the Grhyasutras tins Samskara is fully 
described. But here, too, the ritual is purely' 
religious, and popular and superstitious elements 
are hardly given their proper scope The 
Dharmasutras and the ijmj-tis do not give any 
descriptive details. The mediaeval treatises, 
however, introduce many preliminary items e.g. 
the arrangement of the maternity house, ceremony 
accompanying entery into it, presence of desirable 
persons near the expectant mother, and some other 
superstitious observances which are otherwise 
unknown to earlier sources. 


4, A.. V. 1 11; Kaugika quotes it at the beginning of a 
long and intricate ceremony for safe delivery. 
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(Hi ) Preliminary Precautions and Ceremonies 

We know from the later sources that 
preparations for delivery began one month before 
the birth of the child. “On the eve of the month of 
delivery special arrangement should be made”. 5 * 
The first thing done in this connection was the 
selection of a suitable room in the house. ‘‘On an 
auspicious day when the sun is in an auspicious 
zodiacal mansion, a room selected in 'he convenient 
direction is called the Su f ika-bhii\ana or maternity 
house by the leirned Vasi^tha doe> not leaie 
the selection to option but prescribes the room 
situated in the south-west, corner o" the hou c e 7 8 ' 
“The house should be elegantly built on an eien 
ground l>> expert architects; it should face either 
the east or the north and look auspicious and 
strong.” h 

A day or two before the delivery, the expectant 
mother entered the Stitika-grha which was well 
protected from all sides, having worshipped the 

5 3Tra*:nwt mfh I RatniHri quoted -n the 

V M S vol 1. p 184 

r> risft g I 

jftw II Oargd quoted in V M S 

vol. I. p 184. 

7 fjfhsnwr I Ibid 

8 fgffift fafifcr rwj fagifagi^i i 

§?£ 2*TH || The V isnudharmottara, Ibid. 
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gods, the Brahmans and the cows, amidst sounds 
of conchshells and other musical instruments and 
the recital of auspicious verses. Many other 
women, also, who had given birth to children, who 
were capable of bearing hardships, of pleasing 
manners and reliable, accompanied the mother. They 
cheered up the woman, and prepared her for safe 
delivery by means of useful ointment and 
regulations about diet and living. When the time 
for actual deli very came, they made the mother lie on 
her back.” Some rites were then performed for the 
' protection of the house from evil spirits. The place 
'was anointed to ward off demons. A Bra hma n 
loosened all the knots in the house . 10 It symbolized 
the loosening of the foetus m the womb of the 
mother. Fire, water, staff, lamp, weapons, mace and 
mustard seeds were kept in the house . 11 Turyanti 
plants were also placed before the mother . 11 It 
was belieied that in their absence, terrible 
bloodsucking demons would kill the new-born . 13 


y ibid. 

10 A coresponding' custom is found in Germany where people 
open all tne doors and locks of the house 

11 The Markandeya-purana quoted in V M.S vol I. p. 185. 

12 . Ap. G S xiv, 14 , H, G. S n. 2 - 8 . 

13. srra^tWt faftrarosn i 

The Marakandeya-purana, 

V.M.S. vol. 1, p. 185. 
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Before the Jatakarma proper, a ceremony named 
Soeyantl-karma was performed to expedite the 
delivery by force of the Atharvan verse, “.Not as 
it were stuck in the flesh, not in the fat, not as 
it were in the marrow, let the spotted slimy 
afterbirth come down, for the dog to eat.’’ Special 
rites were prescribed if the child died in the birth. 
If the delivery was safe and the child was born alive 
a fire was lighted in the room to warm utensils 
iand to smoke the child and the mother . 14 This 
fire was kept burning for the days. Grains of rice 
and seeds of mustard were thrown mto it with 
appropriate formulas t.> drive away various kinds 
of evil spirits. The Sutika _fire was regarded 
impure and it disappeared on the tenth day when 
the domestic lire came into use after the purification 
of the mother and the child was performed 

(iv) The Time of Performanec 

The Jatakarma ceremony was performed before 
the severing ot the natel cord. 1 */ This seems to 

14. S.G.S i 25 4, 1' G S u lf> 2 i g.b.s. i. rf The purifying ^ 
infiuercc of t,re is recognized m the Greek ritual also. 
Here ihi child is su ith carried round the fire in an 
awphioborma lor strength and speed. 

15. meynfaipwj df answ > 

WW: TOR tl Saiuyartn quetod in 

V b. vol. 1 p. 187 

16 
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have been the original time, but later writers state 
that if the time expired it was performed at the 
end of i he ceremonial impurity of ten days, or, if 
the birth took place during the impurity oaused 
by a death in the family, the ceremony was 
postponed until its expiry . 10 In later times the 
moment of birth was noted with meticulous care 
for preparing horroscope, as it was thought to be 
a determining factor in the life of the child. Then 
the good news was brought to the father. Different 
sentiments were expressed at the birth of a boy 
and a girl, as different, prospeets were depending on 
them jJThe firstborn was liked to be a boy, as he 
freed the father from all aocostr.il debts^But for a 
sensible man a girl ivas not less meritorious, because/ 
her gilt in marriage brought merits to the father./ 
After this, the father went to the mother in order 
to see the face of the son, because by looking at the 
face of the newborn son the father is absolved from 
all debts and attains immortality . 17 Having seen 
the face of the child, he bathed with his clothes 
on invited the elders and performed the Nandi- 

16. § gsppJT ufct i 

5ira*<T wftfk ll The Smrti-'Samgraha 
quoted by Gadidhra on P.G.S. 

* 17. ismuftuwpsijfe sngtn^ * » 

firm gw arraw gsrn » V.S. xvii. 1. 
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^raddha 18 and the Jatakarma ceremonies. 16 
Generally shaking. (^raddha is an inauspicious 
ceremony But th« one performed here was an 
auspicious 6 raddha^It was meant for en tertai ni ng the 
Fathers. Haritasays" Merits arise form the happines 
of the Fathers at the birth of a son. Therefore, one 
should offei $raddha to them with pots full ofsesame 
and gold, after having invited the Brahmanas. ,1U 
The Brahma-purana also enjoins to perform the 
Nandi 6raddha at, the birth of o son. 11 

(tj The Ceremonies and their Significance 

(a) Medha-janana. Now the Jatakarma 
ceremonies proper commenced 11 The’irst ceremony 
was the Medhajanana or production of intelligence. 
It was performed in the following way. The father 
with his fourth finger and an instrument of gold i 
gave to the child honev and ghee or ghee alone. I 
Others add to it sour milk, rice, barley and men 
whitish black and red hairs of a black bull. The 
formula employed was, “Bhtih I put into thees 

18. 19. 3trJ f*TK wsnssfto gsfawt i 

WnjKHlh e || 1 he Bi ahma-purana 

quoted i i the t .M.S. \oI. I. p. INS. 

20. suit ffflt fssnrwwryk-yj3?jr etc. Ibid. 

21. Ibid. p. 191. 

22. P.G.S. 1 . 16 , G.G.S. 1. 7. A.G.S. i. 15. S.G.S, 1 . 24; M.G.S. 
i. 17; H.K.G.S. ii. 3, Bh. G.S. >.24 , B.G.S. i*. 1. 
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Bhuvah I put fnto thee : Si ah l put into thee: Bhur 
bhuvah svah every thing I put into thee.*’ The 
Medhajanana ceremony speaks of the high concern 
of the Hindus about the intellectual well-being of 
the child, which they thought their first business 
with it. The Vyahrtis uttered on this occasion 
were symbolical of intelligence; they were recited 
with the great Gayatn mantra which contains 
prayer for stimulating talent. The substances, 
with which the child was fed, were also conducive 
to mental growth. According to Su£ruta, the 
following are the properties of ghee ‘‘It is producer 
of beauty; it is greasy aud sweet; it is remover of 
hysteria, headache, epilepsy, fever, indigestion, 
excess of bile; it is increaser of digestion, memory 
intellect talent, lustre, good sound, semen and 
life” ' The properties of honej and gold are 
equally favourable to the mental progress ol the 
child According to the Gobhila Gi hjasutra/"' 
at this tim“, aname was gn en to the child, while 
the phrase, “ Thou art the Veda, “was being uttered 
in its e ir This was the secret name known to 
the parents only. It was not made public, as they 
were afraid that enemies might practise magic on 
it and thus injure the child. 

(b) Ayusya Ihencxt item oi the Jatakarma 
ceremonies was the Ayusya or the rite for ensuring 

23. |§arirasth na, Ch. -45. 

24. ii 7. 
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a long life for the child. Near the navel or the right 
ear of the babe the father murmurred, “Agni 
is longlived ; through the trees he is longlived. 
By that long life I make thee longlived. Soma is 
long-lived ; through the herbs etc. The Brahman 
is long-lived , through ambrosia etc. The Rsis are 
longlived; through observances ect Sacrifiie is 
longlived ; through sacrificial fire etc. The Ocean 
is longlived , through the rivers etc”. 2 ’ Thus all (he 
possible instances of long life were cited before the 
child, and by the associ ation of ideas it was 
beliveed that through the utterance the life ut the 
babe would be also lengthened Other ntes were 
also performed for long life The Lither thrice 
recited the verse, The threofold age, ’ thinking that 
it would three times lengthen the span ot' child’s 
life. If the father desired that the on may live 
the full term of his life, he touched him with 
Yatsapra hymn Not sitisfied with the single 
will of his own, the father invited hie Brahmans, \ 
placed them towards five regions and requested j 
them to breathe upon the child The Brahmans 
helped the infusion of life into the child in the 
fallowing way The one m the south said, “Back- 
breathing; the one to the west, “Downbrealhtng l” 
the one to the north, '*Out-bredthmg ” and the 
fifth one looking upwards said ‘‘On-breathing I” 86 

25 P G S 1 . 10 6. 

26. P.G.S. i 16. 10-12. 
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If the help of the five Brahmans oould not be 
secured the father himself recited the above 
phrases, going round the child. The breathing wae 
thought to be productive of life. Therefore, this 
magical ceremony was performed to strengthen the 
breath of the child and prolong its life. 

The earth, where the child was born, was 
naturally believed by the simple folk to be instru- 
mental in (he safe delivery of the child, and 
therefore .referenced. So the father offered his 
grateful thanks to it: ‘‘I know, O Earth, thy heart, 
thy heart, that dwells in heaven, in the moon. 
That I know ; may it know me’’. He further prayed 
to it: “May we see a hundred autumnB; may hear 
a hundred autumns .” 27 

tc) Strength. The father next performed 
another rite for the hardy, martial and pure life of 
the child. He asked the babe, “Be a stone, bean 
axe, be an imperishable gold. Thou indeed art the 
self called son; thus hvea hundred autumns,’’ 21 * 

After this the mother was praised for bearing 
a son, the hope of the family. The husband recited 
the following verse in her honour “Thou art Ida, 
the daughter of Mitra and Varuna, thou strong 
woman hast borne a strong son Be thou blessed 

27. P.G S i. 16 1 i 

28. tram mr qqpnw ffcwnratf *w I ibid. i. if 14 
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wil<a strong children, thou who hast blessed us with 
a strong son. yl " 

Then the navel-cord was severed and the child 
washed and given the breasts of the mother. The 
father put down a pot of water near the head of 
the mother with the verse, '*0 waters, you watch 
with the gods. As you watch with the gods, thus 
watch our this mother, who is confined, and her 
child." The waters were supposed to ward off 
demons. Hence the mother was commended to 
their protection. Having ceremoniously established 
near the door of the maternity house the fire that 
had been kept burning from the time of the wife’s 
confinement, the husband offered into that fire 
mustard seeds mixed with rice-chaff, every morning 
and evening until the mother got up from the 
child-bed, in order to scatter away goblins and 
demons The following magical formula was used. 
‘‘May £unda and Marka, Upavlra and Saundikeya, 
Ulukhala and Malimlucha, Dronasa and Chjavana, 
vanish, hence. Svaha ' May Alikhata, Amunga 
Kimbadanta, Upa&ruti, Haryaksa, Kumbhina 
f-5at.ru, Patrapani, Nrmani, Hautrmukha, 
Sar?aparuria, Chyavan Vanish, hence Svaha ,,,9 ° 
The above are the names of diseases and deformities 

29 Tfaifaiw i 

to * » lbld 1 lf)t 15, 

30 Ibid. 16. 19. 
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that attack an infant. They were conceived and 
addressed as goblins and demons by early people. 
Here, as their conception is fantastic but 
picturesque, so their remedies were magical but 
useful. 

If the disease-bringing demon Kumara attacked 
the child, the father covered it with a net or with 
an upper garment, took him on his lap and 
murmurred, “Kurkura, Sukurkura, Kurkura, who 
holds fast children Chet ' Chet ' doggy ! let him 
loose. Reverence be to thee, the Sisara, barker, 
bender etc” 31 It was an euphamism to placate 
the supposed demon The father at the ceremonies 
expressed his last wish with the words, ( 'He does 
not suffer, he does not cry , he is not stiff, he is not 
sick when we speak to him and when we touch 
him”. 12 It was the expression of the heartfelt 
solicitude of the father for the child 

When the ceremonies were o\er, presents were 
offered to the Brahmans and gifts and alms 
distributed The Brahma and the Aditj a-purana 
say, “On the birth of a son the gods and the Fathers 
come to witness the ceremonies at the house of a 
twice-born Therefore, that day is auspicious and 
important On that day should be given gold, 
earth, cows horses unbrella, goats, garlands, 

31 Ibid i. 16 20. 

32, Ibid. i. 16 21. 
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bedding, seats etc ’’.* 3 According to Vyasa the 
merits of alms given on the day of a son’s birth are 

eternal . 84 

33. Quoted in V.M.S vol I. p 199 

34. jtiasRfa snfol Tn*i9*m i ibui 
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2. the j.Imakabana (name-qi vino) 

(i) The Importance of Naming 

Ever since men evolved a language, they have 
tried to give names to things of daily use in their 
life. With the progress of social consciousness 
men were also named, because without particular 
names of individuals it was impossible to carry on 
the business of a cultured society. The Hindus 
’lery early realized the importance of naming 
persons and converted the system of naming into 
a religious ceremony Brhaspati with a poetic 
exaggeration remarks about the desirability of 
naming : ‘‘Name is the primary means of social 
intercourse, it brings about merits and it is the 
root of fortune. From name man rttains fame. 
Therefore, naming ceremony is very praiseworthy .” 1 

(it) The Origin 

The origin of name-giving is a linguistic 
problem beyond the scope of the present work. 
We are here concerned with ceremonial naming of 
persons only. It is generally found that the choice 

mfi ngwrcwi ircrcd smw? n Hrhaspati, 
quoted m V.M.S. vol, I. p, 241, 
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of a name for the child is often connected with 
^religious ideas. The child is frequently named after 
a god who seems to be regarded its protector or it 
' is named alter a saint whose blessings are sought 
for it. Secular ideas are also responsible for 
determining names. They denote a particular 
quality in the person named. New names are also 
given to a novitiate when he enters a secret 
society. 2 The adoption of the father 1 *. name ia 
prevalent, which is based on the family attachment 
and pride. The assuming of a secret name is also 
found. It involves the personality of a man and 
is, therefore, withheld from enemies Thus there 
are so many factors working bohind the system 
of giving name t,o a person. 

( lit) The Vedic Period 

‘Naman’ or name is a word of common occurrence 
in the Sanskrit literature and is found even in the 
earliest work of the Indu-Anans, the ligveda. 8 
Names of objects and persons are found in the / edic 
literature. Other peculiar names suggested in the 
Sutras and the Stnrtis are also found in the Vedic 
and the Brahmana literatures. The Rgveda 4 
recognizes a secret name, and the Aitareya 5 i and 

2 H Webster, l’nmitivi Sacred .Societies, pp 40 fT 

3. X. 55. 2 , 71 1. 

4. Ibid 

5. i. 3, 3 
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the Satapatha 0 Brahinanas refer to it. But the 
practice, as given in the Sutras, of giving a secret 
name after the Naksatra-name is nowhere instanced 
in the Yedic literature. The adoption of a second 
name is assumed for success and distinction in life. 
The common fashion was to adopt two nemes. The 
one name was tho popular one, the other being a 
patronymic or matronymic. For example, in 
Kaksivanta Au£ija, K the first is the popular name 
and the second is the name derived from Udija 
( the name of mother ); in Brhaduktha Vamneya ' 
the second name is derived form Vamanl In 
such cases, however, it should be noted that 
parentage was not necessarily direct. A person 
could be named eien after a remote ancestor. Some 
local names, although not prescribed by scriptures, 
are found in the Brahraams, e.g , KauSatnbeya 
( named after Ko^ambi ) snd Gangeya ( named 
after (laiiga p 1 " Besides the incidental references, 
one positne rule is also found in the Satapatha 
Brahmana 6 * * * * 1 1 for performing the naming ceremony 
of a newborn child. ’'One should give a name to 
the newborn Son.” 

6 vi C>. 1 . i, 9, m. 6. 2 24, v. 4. 3. 7 ; Br, 4. 5 

7. S. Br. in. r \ 24, V. J. 3. 14. 

8.. The P. Br xiv. 11.17. 

9. Ibid. xiv. 9 38. 

10, Ibid. mu. (> 8, 

11. ovtosto straw *n«r f vi l. 3. 9. 
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From the study of the Brfihmauas it is evideat 
that there wag a system of naming in the 
pre-Sutra period. But we do not precisely know 
what ceremonies were 'associated with it 
Even the GrhyasUtras, except the Gobhilu, 
do not quote Yedic verses to be recited on this 
occasion, though they lay down rules for the 
composition of the namv- It se^ms that the 
Nainakarana was more a t ust oni than a ceiemony 
in the beginning. But lining the necasion of a 
great social importance, it was later on >ncluded in 
tne Samskarasy It is only in the it.Jdhalis that 
the cominon'prelmuuai) ceremonies are piescribed, 
and the Vedio lerse “Ang.it ( form body )” is 
quoted for recital 

(a) The Composition of the Maine The first 
question which has been discussed from the tuno 
of the Gihyasutras onwards is the composition 
of the name. According to the I’aia^kara 
Grbyasutra , 1 the name should be of two syllables 
or of four syllables, beginning with a sonant, with 
a semivowel in it, with the long iowel or the 
Yiaarga at its end, with a Kit suthx, not with a 
Taddhita In the opinion of Baijavapa 1 * there is 

12.i. 17. 1. 

13. frot siw wfe gWR ffWU" 5 W *r t 

Quoted in V.M.b, vol. 1 . 1’. 
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restriction of syllables. “The father should give 
a name to the child containing one syllable, two 
syllables, three syllables, or an indefinite number of 
syllables.*’ But Vasi?tha 1 ' 1 restricts the number 
to two or four syllables and asks to avoid names 
ending in 1 and r. The ASvalayana G-rhyaeutra 18 
attaches different kinds of merits to different 
number of syllables. “One who is desirous of fame, 
his name should consist of two syllables, one whc* 
desires holy lustre, his name should contain four 
syllables.’* For boys eveji number of syllables were 
prescribed. 

(b) Naming a Girl. The naming of a girl bad 
a different basis. The name of a girl should 
contain an uneven number of syllables, it should 
end in a and should have a Taddhita. 10 
Baijavapa 17 says, “The name of a giral should 
contain three syllables and end in 1 ” Manu 1B 
gives further qualifications of the name of a girl : 
“It should be easy to pronounce, not hard to hear, 
of clear meaning, charming, auspicious, ending in 
a long vowol and containing some blessings *’ She 

U 91 ^I8J* *1 V.I>.b IV 

is. i 15. 5. 

16. felt nfegq | ivj \ .. 17. 3. 

17. feqfs I Quoted v M.g V ol. J. I>. 2. 43. 

18 - sftai * i 

Wfttf <fWfain*f|g)gtf>TWWI II M.S. ii. 33. 
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should not be given an awkward name indicating 
“a constellation, a tree, a river, a mountain, a bird 
a servant, and a terror.” 1 n Manu forbips to 
marry girls who were named after these objects. 
The most probable reason seems to be that such 
names were current in the non- Ary an peoples with 
whom the Aryans were not willing to form; 
matrimonial relations. 

(c) Status a Determining Factor, The social 
status of the person to be named was also a 
determining factor in the composition of the name. 
“The name of a Brahmatia should be auspicious, 
that of a Ksattriya should denote power J 
that of a Vaisya, wealth and that o‘ a 6udra‘ 
contempt.” 30 For example, a Brahman should be 
named Laksmidhara, a K^atri>a Yndhisthira, a 
Vai£ya Mahadhana and a Sudra Naradasa” 
Further, “the name of a Brahmaim should contain 
the idea of happiness and delight, the name of a 
Ksattriya should denote strength and ruling 
capacity, the name of a Vai§}a wealth and ease and 
that of a Sudra should contain the idea of obedience 
and servitude”. 31 Different castes should have 
different surnames “tsarnian was added to the 
name of a Brahman, V armana to that of a 

19. Ibid. in. 9, 

20. *snfcra«i i 

g u M - s - 31 

21. Ibid 11. 32. 
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Kgattriya, Gupta to that of a VaiSya and Dasa 
to that of a Sudra ” 22 The idea of caste was 
deeprooted in the Hindu mind, and the birth in a 
family determined the future career of a child. 
What a man would be in the world was a foregone 
conclusion and, accordingly, he was provided with 
privileges of social significance. But this caste 
complex was not peculiar to the Ancient Hindus 
alone. It was prevalent, and is still common, in 
other Indo-European peoples also . 28 

(d) Fourfold M anting There was current 
fourfold naming, according to asterism under 
which the child was born, the deity of the month, 
the family deity, and the popular calling. This 
system was not fully do\ eloped in the pre-Sutra or 
the Sutra iperiod The Gihyasutras knew the 
Naksalra name and the popular name. The rest 
were unknown to (hem The sj stein was fully 
worked out by the latter Smrtis and the 
astrological works This development was due to 
the rise of religious sects and -astrology. The 
sectarian religions gave birth to the family deities. 
Astrology brought the people under the influence 
tafi-astral world, and every period of time was 
believed to be presided over by a deity or a spirit. 

22. smfir § i 

Wf II Vyasa. 

23 t Kultur dei 'ndo-german, pp. 302 ff. 
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The gods of days, months etc*, arose out of this 
belief. 

(1) Naksatra-name 

To begin with the Naksatra name, it was a 
name derived from the name of a Naksatra 
(a lunar asterism) under whi'h the child was born, 
or from its presiding deity .- 1 Sankha and Likhita 
prescribe that “the hither or an elderly member of 
the family should gne the child a namo connected 
with the constellation under which the child is 
born”. 85 The following are the names of the 
constellations and their deities: \.4 \i.h- -AS vi, 
Bharani — Yarna, Kitlika — Aj.ni, Uohim-Prajapati, 
Mrgasir a— Soma, Aidia — lludra, Pnnai» asu- \diti, 
Pusya— Brhaspati, Ash !-a— Sarpa, Mag ha — Pif, 
Pun uphalgum — Ithaga, Uttai aplialgum- Ary anian, 
Ilasta— Santr, Chittra— Tia?tra, Svati — Yayu, 
ViSakha — Indragm, Anuradha — Mitra. ,J jest ha — 
Indra, Mula-Nirti, Puna-adha Ap, l r ttara j adh - 
Yi§vedeAa, Sraiana — Vi«nu. Dham-dba — Vasu, 
Satabhik — Yanina, Pun abhadrapada — Ajaikapada, 
Uttar abhadrapada — Ahirbudhma and liecati — 
Pusan. Tf a child was horn under t lie constellation 
A3\ini, he wa*- named A^i inikum ira, il under 

24. A^-S. i. Is. 4 

25. fast *1 f^t^it 1 Quoted m V.M.S. 

YOl. .. i-i. Jj/. 

18 
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Rohini, liohinlkumara etc. Another method of 
naming the child after the constellation was also 
current The letters of the Sanskrit alphabets are 
believed to be presided over by different 
constellations. But a s there are fifty t wo lette rs 
and only twenty-seven constellations, each 
constellation has more than one letter under its 
influence. The first letter of the child’s name 
should begin with one of the letters ruled oier by 
a particular astensm. A child who was born under 
ASvini, which presides over the letters Chu-Che- 
Cho-la was named Chudamani, ChediSa, Cholera or 
Lakemana according to the different steps of the 
constellations. 

According to Baudhayana, the name derived 
from the constellation was kept secret.-*' It was 
the second name for greeting the elders and was 
known to the parents onlv up to the time of the 
Upanayana. In the opinion of some authorities 
the secret name was gnen on the birth day. About 
the greeting name A^alayana also sajs that if 
should be selected on t'ie naming day and should 
be known to the parents onlj.-*" Saunaka is of 
the same opinion, "The name by which he should 
greet the elders after being initiated, should be 

2 \ ffcdfci snqifem gsm I B G.S. quoted in V.M.S 

vol, 1. p. 23b. 

27. wf*rai*5fk* ^ fwreuiTOJRRi i A.g.s, 

i. 15. 9. 
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given to him Having thought over it, the father 
should pronounce it closely to the child so that 
others may Dot know it. The parents should 
^recollect this name at the time of initiation’’ 2H 
The name derived from the Naksatra was vitally 
connected with the life of the individual So it 
was kept secret less enemies may do mischief to 
the man through it 

( f) Name after month-deity 

The second mode of naming was based on the 
deity of the month in wh.ch the child was born 
According to Gargya, the names of the deities of 
months beginning from Margasirsa are Krsna, 
Ananta, Achyula, ChakrI, Vaikuntha, Janardana, 
Upendra, Yajiiapurusa, Vasudeva, Hari, YoglSa 
and PuadarIkaksa.■ !<, Ihe child was given a second 
name connected with the deity of the month. 
The above names are all of Vaisnaia spcty and they 
originated much later than the Sutra period. 

(S) Name after family -deity 

The third name was given according to the 
family deity . J0 A family deity was a god or 

28. Quoted in V.M.S. \ol I p. 238. 

29. srci^n i 

qtdtai u p- 237. 

30. fwerr SIW fjfiWh I £ankha, Ibid, 
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goddess worshipped in a family or tribe from very 
early times.’ 1 The people naming a child after 
it thought that the child would enjoy special 
protection of the deiti, The deity may be Vedic 
e.g. Indra, Soma, Vanina, Mitra, Prajapati, or 
Puramc eg. Krsna, Rama, Sankara, Gane&a etc, 
While naming the child, the word Dasa or Bhakta 
“a devotee” was added to the name of the deity. 

(4) Popular Name 

The last mode of naming was popular. The 
popular name was meant for general use in the 
society and was lerv important from the practical 
point of \ iew. The rules of the ( oinj osttion given 
aboie uere consulted in framing this name. The 
formation of this name nminlv depended on the 
culture and edn Mt ion of the family. This name 
v?as desired to be auspicious and significant . 3 1 

The principles followed in naming were the 
following. First of all, the name should be easy 
to pronounce and sweet to hear. Particular 
letters and syllables were chosen for this purpose. 
Secondly, the name should indicate the sexual 
difference Nature has differentiated sexes by 

3b fan fwjani fan enr aarftr«nfafa*f i 

sifwT* ftrerfa i v.m.s. voi. i. 

P. 237. 

32. i Ibid, p, 24b 
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physical formation. Men are hardy and robust ; 
women are tender and lo\ ely. Therefore, the names 
of men and worn n were to be so selected as to be 
indicative of the.r natural built, and disposition. 
It is why female names end in feminine jiand T. 
The uneven number of letters in the nameoT'a 
female was also meant for the same purpose. The 
third principle was that the name should be 
significant of fame wealth, power etc. Lastly, 
the name was suggestive of one’s own caste It 
made quite clear the social status of the person 
bearing it without any other inquiry lhe *jstem 
of naming shown aboie is a sensible one, and 
cannot be profitably neglected, e^n if superstitious 
and religious aspects of the Samskara may be 
ignored. The meticulous attention paid to the 
naming of a child was due to the fact that it was 
a life- long suggestion to the man It was a 
constant reminder of an ideal to which the man 
was asked to be true. 

(S) Repulsive Name 

This is so far as the scriptural methods of 
naming were concerned. But the common people 
must have taken many other things into 
consideration, as they do even now. The unfortunate 
parents who had lost their previous issues ga^e the \ 
child an awkward name, repulsive and disgusting, ] 
to frighten away demons, diseases and death. 
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(t) Ceremonies and their Significance 

According to the general rule of the 
Grhyasutras, 18 the Namakarana ceremony was 
performed on the tenth or the twelfth day after the 
^irth of the child with the single exception of the 
secret name which was given, in the opinion of some, 
on the birth-day. But the later options range from 
the tenth up to the first day of the second year. 
One authority says, “The naming ceremony should 
be performed on the tenth, twelfth, hundredth 
day or at the expiry of the first year ’’. 1 4 This wide 
option was due to the convenience of the family and 
health of the mother and the child. But the option 
from the tenth up to thirty second day was due 
to the different periods of ceremonial impurities 
prescribed for different castes. In the opinion 
of Brhaspati, “The naming ceremonies should be 
performed on the tenth, twelfth, thirteenth, 
sixteenth, nineteenth or thirty-second day after 
the birth of the child”. 15 But according to 
astrological works even these dates were to be 
postponed if there was any natural abnormality or 
lack of religious propriety. ‘‘If there be a 

33. &G.S. i. 2-1. J , A.G.s. i. 15. 4. P.G.S. i. 17. G.G.S. ii. 7 
15. Kh. G.b. ii. 2. 30 , H.G.b. ii. 4. 10. \p. G.S. 152. 

34. The Gobhila-grliyasutra-pari A ta. 

35. swtstt i 

Slfsjtr SWIH H Quoted in V. M.S. vol. 

I. P. 234. 
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Sarfikranti ( the passage of the sun from one 
zodiac to another), and ellipse or Sr.addha, the 
ceremony cannot be auspicious ” 30 There were 
other prohibited days also which should be 
avoided. 

At the expiry of impurity caused by birth, the 
house was washed and purified, and the child 
and mother bathed Before the proper ceremony, 
the preliminary rites were performed Then the 
mother, having coiered the child with pure cloth 
and wetted its head with water, handed it over to 
the father . 17 After this, offerings were made to 
Prajapati, date, constellation, their deit.es, Agnij 
and Soma . 88 The father touched I he breaths of the 
child, most probably, to awaken its consciousness 
and to draw its attention towards the ceremony. 
Then the name was gnon, How it wa 3 done is 
not described in the Grbyasutras, but the 

Paddhatis‘ ,,J contain the billowing porcedure. The 
father, leaning towards the right ear of the child, 
addressed it, “O child 1 thou art the devotee of the 
family deity, so thy name is . ..., thou art , born 
in suchand c uch month, so thv name is. thou 

art born under such and such constellation, so thy 
name is and they popular name is ” 

36. An anonymous authorily, quoted, in V.M.S. vol. I. p, 234. 

37. G.G.S. ii. 7. 15. 

38. The Samskara-vidhi b) Sv.imi Dajananda Sjrasvati, 

39. Soda£a-saih*karavidhi by Pandit Bhimasena garma. 
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The Brahmans assembled there said, “May the name 
be established After it the father formally made 
the child salute the Brahmans who blessed it, 
repeating its name eien time, 'Be long-lived, 
beautiful child/’ The} also recited the verse. “Thou 
art Veda etc ” The name for groeting was given 
last. The ceremonies terminated with feasting 
[the Brahmins and respectfully dismissing the gods 
and the fathers to their respect no places 



3 . 'JHE Nl§kliAMANA ( 1'lUisT Olll'lMi ) 

(i) The Origin 

Every important step in the progressive life 
of the child was a festive occasion for the parents 
and the family, and it was celebrated with 
appropriate religious ceremonies. When the taboos 
of the maternity house were withdrawn, the mother 
came out ol the small room and began to take, part 
in the family life again. The child’s world also 
widened. It could be carried to any pan of the 
house. Tho parents and senior membeis of the 
family fondled it, and the small children plaved 
with it. The curious litlle eyes of the babe gazed 
at the inmates of the house lery doselj and nerer 
let auy thing pass without being obs^ned. But 
within a month or l wo the universe of the child 
was found too small. The curiositise of the child 
and the movements of its limbs required wider 
scope to satisfy themsehes. So it was thought 
proper that it should be introduced to the outer 
world. Indeed, it was a land-mark in the life of 
the child and the parents gave expressions to the 
sense of joy at this occasion. Life outside 
the house, howe\er, was not free from natural and 
supernatural dangers. Therefore, for the protection 
10 
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9f the child, gods were worshipped and their help 
was sought. 

(ii) Ita History 

Thecustom of taking the child out ceremoniously 
may be very old, but we do not get any reference 
to it in the Vedic literature. Even the Vedio 
verse, “That eye etc.” 1 2 recited in this Samskara 
is of general applicability and is used ever} where, 
when one has to look at the sun. Hence it has no 
specific significance here The procedure giien 
in the (Jrhyasutras is very simple. It consisted 
in taking the child out by the father and making 
it look at the sun with the *erse “That eye’’- 4 

The later Smrtis and the Nibandhas elaborate 
the rituals and customs relating to it. 

(Hi) The Time of Performance 

The time for performing the Niskramana 
Samskara varied from the twelfth day after the 
birth to the fourth month.'’ The twelfth day is 
recommended by the BhavUya-gurapa and the 
Brhaspati-Smrti only. 3 * Perhaps it was only 
possible whem this Sathskara was performed with 

1. P.G.S. 1. 17. 5. 6. 

2. lb d. 

3. Ibid. , M.S. li. 134. 

3a. Quoted m the V.M.S. vol. I. p. 250. 
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the N amakaraija, whoa the child was brought 
out of the Sutika^fha for giving it a name. 
The general rule, however, according to the 
Grhyashtras and the Smrtis was that this Sarhskara 
took place either in the third or in the fourth l 
month after the birth. The rationale of the option 
between the third and the fourth month is 
supplied by Yatna, who says, “The ceremony 
of looking at the sun should be performed in the 
third, and that of looking at, the moon iu the» 
fourth month ”. 4 For taking out the child in 
the night a longer period was required. In course 
of time when the ceremony could be performed 
even later the two ceremonies blended together. 
If the aboie prescribed dates expired, the 
Ni?kramapa was performed with the First Feeding 
in the opinion of Agvaiayaua.’ There are many 
astrologically objectionable dates when t,he> 
ceremony should be postponed. The above options 
were based on the convenience of the parents, 
the health of the child and suitability ot uhe 
weather. 

(if>) The Performer 

According to the Gfhyasutras, the father and 
the mother performed the ceremony But the 

' 4. eeretfft nifa wro i 

fercfmHrcn u Ytmi - q uoted in the 

V.M.S. vol. I. p. 250. 

5, Ibid. p,_251, 
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Puranas and the astrological works extend this 
privilege to others also In the opinion of the 
Muhurtasarbgraha it was desirable that the 
maternal uncle should be invited to perform the 
1 ceremony 0 1 1 was due to the affectionate 

feelings that he cherished for the children of his 
sister. The Visnudharmattara recommends that 
the solicitous nurse should take the child out,, 6 7 
This custom probably arose when the respectable 
ladies could not come out of the house owing 
to the Purdah system. But in practice it 
was confined to the rich families only These 
customs arc uon-Vedtc and popular. When the 
Saiiiskara was regarded a domestic sacrifice, only 
tho father coulh properly perform it But when it 
ceased to be so, the rtght of performance was 
transfered even to persons other than him. 

(v) The Ceremonies and their Si gnijicince 

On the day of performing the Saiiiskara, a 
square portion of the court-yard, from where the 
sun could be seen was plastered with cowdung 
and clay, the sign ofSvastika was made on it and 

6. sqfawruit TOUT mgst I The Muhurta- 

i'amgraha, quoted in the V.M.S. vol. I p 255. 

7. unft qramqjq i 

„ The V, 5 n u -dharmottara 

Ibid, 
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grains of rice scattered by the mother In the Sutra 
period the ceremony ended when the father madei 
the child look at the sun. But more details are 
available from later sources . 8 The child was fully 
decorated and brought to the family deity i n the 
house. Then the deity was worshipped with 
instrumental music. The guardians of eight 
directions, the sun, the mooD, Vasudeva and sky 
were also propitiated. The Brahmans were fed and 
auspicious verses recited The child was carried 
out with sounds of conchshell and recital of Vedic 
hymns. At the time of outing, the father repeated 
theSakunta hymn or the following *erse ‘ Whether 
the child is conscious or unconscious, whether it 
is day or night, let all the gods led by Indra protect 
the child.’ '' Then the child was brought to the 
temple of a god, who was worshipped with insense, 
flowers, garlands etc The child bowed to the deity 
and the Brahmans gave blessings to it After this 
the child was taken out of the temple to the lap 
of the maternal uncle who brought it home. In 
the* end the child was given presents, e.g., tois, 
gifts etc and blessings. 

Brhaspati 10 gives different procedure. 
According to him, having properlj decorated the 

8, A§vala>anachilrya and the Vibnu-dharmottara, Ibid, 

9. sum trniwf'i 4i i 

tvpg 4TCRT (I The Visnu-dharmottara, Ibid. 

10, Quoted in the V.M.S. vol. I, p. 254. 
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child, the father should take it out oa a carriage, 
Or the maternal uncle should carry the child himself. 
The friend® and relations accompanied the child 
amidst sounds of musical instruments. Then the 
child was placed on a pure plot of ground plastered 
with cowdung and bestrewn with grains of rice. 
After performing theBaksa (Protection) ceremony 
the father repeated the Mj-tasafijivana ( reviving 
even the dead ) mantra, ‘‘Tryariibakaih yajamahe.” 
Tn the last &iva and Gane£a were worshipped and 
the child was given fruits and other eatables. 

The significance of the whole ceremony lay in 
the physical necessity of the child and impressing 
on it the sublime grandeur of the universe. The 
Saifaskara implied that after a certain period of 
time the child must be taken out in the fresh air 
and from thenoe the practice should be continued. 
It also emphasized on the budding mind of the 
child that this universe is a sublime creation of 
God and it should be respected duly. 



4. THE ANNAPBA^ANA ( F1UST FEEDING ) 

( * ) The Origin 

Feeding the child with solid food was the next 
important stage in the life of the child. So long it 
was fed on the mother’s milk. But after six or seven 
months its body developed and required greater 
amount and different types of food, while the 
quantity of the mother's milk diminished. So, for 
the benefit of the child and the mother both, it was 
thought necessary that the child should be weaned 
away from the mother and some substitute for her 
milk should be gnen to the babe. Thus this 
Saihskara was connected with the satisfaction of 
the physical need of the child. This fact is endorsed 
by Sudruta , 1 who prescribes the weaning of a child 
in the sixth month and describes the types of food 
to be given. It was only later on that this system 
of feeding the child for the first time assumed a 
religious shape. Food was a lifegiving sul stanoe. 
People thought that there was something mysterious 
about it from which life emanated, That source of 
energy was to be infused into the child with the 
help of gods, 

1. mi * I The Sujruta, $arirasth£na, 

Ch. 10. 64. 
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(it) Its History 

The corresponding Parsi custom of feeding the 
child ceremoniously indicates that the Annapradana 
was a common Indo-Iranian ceremony and it 
originated when both the peoples were living 
together. Praises of food are found in the Vedas 2 
and the Upanisads, 3 but whether they were sung at 
an ordinary dinner or on the occasion of the first 
feeding of the child is doubtful. It seems that 
the ceremony of fedeing the child for the first time 
put ton its proper ritualistic garb during the Sutra 
period. The Sutras contain proscriptions about 
the time of performance, the types of food and the 
verses to be recited The later Smrtis, the Puragas 
and the treatises supply a few changes in 
regulations which took place in subsequent times, 
while the Paddbatis follow the same ntual. 

(Hi) The Time of Performance 

According to the Grhj asutras, 4 the ceremony 
was performed in the sixth months after the birth of 
the child. Early Smrtib like Manu 5 6 and Yajilaralkya® 

2. Y.^ . xvn . 33 

3. the T.U. hi. 7. 9 

4. A.G.S. i. 16, H.G.S i.l9. 2, $ G.S. 27 B.G S. i«. i;M.G.S. 
i. 20, Bh G S>. i. 27. 

5. M.S ii. 34. 

6. Yaj S.l.12. 
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at 6 also of the same opinion* Langaksi, 1 ^ however 
differs from the mathematical determination of 
the time and prescribes an individual test when 
the child could digest solid food. He gives the 
option, “Or after teeth come out.’* Teeth were 
visible signs that the child was able to take solid 
food. Giving food before the fourth month was 
strictly prohibited. For weak children further 
extention of time was allowed. “The feeding 
ceremony should be performed in the sixth solar 
month after the birth; if postponed, in the 
eighth, ninth or tenth month; but some 
learned people are of the new that is might be 
performed even at the expiry of one year. The 
last limit was one )ear, bocause further 
postponement would haio told on t lie physical 
well-being of the mother and the digestive capacity 
of the child The e\en months for bojs and odd 
ones for girls were prescribed This difference 
based on sex was sentimental that, men in 
ceremonies some sort of discrimination should be 
made about different sexes. 

7. smaraM 5n&3 3^5 3 r 1 Quoted in the V.M.f-. vol. 

W. 2 07. 

8. awrat nrffc dfcfrwraTO 1 

nswfcgit 33^ ssiisfa *rr n 

3isflr fiffa jwtwstf sm i 

WWt 31 SPjtf qfosac U Narada. Ibid. 
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(\o) Different kinds of Food 

The t) pes of food were also determined by the 
scriptures. The simple prescription was that food 
of all kinds and of different sorts of flavours 
should be raised together and given to the 
child to eat.' Some prescribe a mixture of curd, 
honey and ghee Different kinds of food, including 
meat, were recommended for different ends. The 
father fed the child with the flesh of the bird 
Bharadraja. if ho wished to the child fluency of 
speech, with flesh of Kapinjala and ghee if 
abundance of nourishment, with fish if swiftness, 
with the tie'-li of the bird Kj-kasa or rice mixed with 
honey it long life, with the flesh of the bird Ati 
and partridge if he desired holy lustre, with ghee 
and rice if brilliance, with curd and rice if strong 
sense.-*, and with all if he desired eiery thing for 
the child 9 10 From the aboie it is evident that 
the Hindus were no Jains in the Grhyasutra period 
They would not refrain from taking meat if it 
brought ph}sical and mental strength to them. 
The Grbyasutras were still saturated with the 
Yedic idea of animal sacrifice and animal food, so 
they did not feel any hitch in recommending meat 
and flesh. The later -day tendency, however, was 

9. i'.G.S. 1 19. 4. 

10. IbiU, $.G S., I. 27, Ap. G.s. i. 16. 1 . A.G.S i.10, H.G.S 
ii.5. 
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towards vegetarianism. It was due to the cults 
of non-voilence which influenced the Hindu diet to 
a great extent. But animal products like curd, 
ghee and milk were still retained and regarded as 
the choicest articles of food for the child. The 
Markapdeya-Purana 11 recommends a mess of milk 
and rice with honey and ghee The popular 
practice thit at last became current was of giving 
milk and rice. Books on ritual, howeier, still 
insist on animal food. Many of the Paddhatis 
contain the prescriptions given in the Grlivasutras. 
The reason is that though the higher reh 0 ion of 
the Hindus forbids animal food and they haie 
general regard for animal life, the lower customs 
are not particular about it. 

Whatever the type of food may be one thing 
was kept in mind that it should be li 'ht and 
conducive to the health of the child. Sii^ruta soys, 
“One should feed the chill in the sixth month with 
light and suitable food’’. 1 - 2 

(t) The Ritual and its Significance 

On the day of the feeding ceremony the 
materials of sacrificial food wore first, 01 all 
cleansed and then cooked with appropriate Vedic 

li.ir=vm 3 a* l Q uotMl ,n the V,M,S ' 

aoI* I p. 275 

12. TOW* * ■ Sarlrasthana, Ch. 10. 64. 
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verses. When food was prepared, one oblation was 
offered to Speech with the words, “The gods have 
generated the goddess, Speech ; manifold animals 
speak her forth. May she, the sweet-sounding, the 
highly praised one, come to os. SvAha'” 18 The 
next oblation was offered to rigour, ‘‘May vigou? 
come to us to-day”. Having made the above 
sacrifices, the father offered further four oblations 
with the following phrases : “Through up-breathing 
may I enjoy food, Svaha ' Through downbreathing 
may I enjoy food. Svaha' Through my eye, miy 
I enjoy, visible things. Svaha 1 Through my ear, 
may I enjoy fame. Svaha”' 14 Here the word 
“food” is used m a wide sense. The prayer was 
offered that all the senses of the child should be 
gratified so that he may live a happy and 
contended life. But one thing was kept in mind. 
One in search of gratification should not violate 
the rules of health and morality, because it would 
spoil the fame of the man. In the end the father 
set apart food of all kinds and flavours for feeding 
the child and fed it silently or with the syllable 
“Hant (well')’’. The ceremony terminated with 
the feasting of the Brahmans. 

The significance of the Annapraiana-Sarfiskara 
was tnis that children were weaned away 

13. P.G.S. i. 19 a 

14. Ibid. i. 19. 3. 
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from their mothers at proper time. They were 
not left at the caprice of their parents who often 
injure their children by overfeeding them without 
taking into consideration their digestive capacity. 
The feeding ceremony also warned the mother that 
at a certain time she should stop suckling the 
child. The ignorant mother, out of love for her 
child, goes on suckling it up to a year or more. 
But she little realizes that thereby she allows her 
own energy to be sapped away without doing real 
good to the child. A timely caution was given 
by the ceremony for the benefit of both the chi 1.1 
and the mother. 



S. THE CHUDAKARAN A ( TONSURE ). 

(i) The Origin 

It was, after a long stride in the march of 
.civilization when men came to realize the necessity 
of keeping short hair for health and beauty. 
Ring- worms were a great trouble to primitive 
people. To keep the head clean some device wab 
“?> ound to be invented. Cutting the hair was meant 
to iqeetlthis end. But being a novel thing, it was 
regarded an important event in the life of an 
individual. Chopping the hair by means of an 
iron instrument was a new and exciting scene 
people knew that it would clean the head, but at 
the same time they were afraid that it may injure 
the person whose hair was cut._ Necessity and 
fear both mingled together and gave rise to the 
Chudakarana ceremonies The practical and 
beneficient aspects found their expression in the 
accompanying verses The sharp razor coming into 
contact with the child naturally inspired terror in 
the father of the child, who requested the sharp 
and hard iron razor to be mild and harmless to it. 
These sentiments were responsible for giving the 
Chudakarana a religious shape. 

(it) The Purpose of the Samskara 

The purpo se of the Saihskara as given in the 
scripture was the achie vemen t of long life for the 
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recip ient. 1 “Life is prolonged by tonsure; without 
it, it is shortened. Therefore, it should be performed 
by all means.’’ 2 * The scriptural objejt of the 
Chudakar&pa is supported also by medical books of 
the Hindus. According to SuSruta, 1 shaving and 
cutting the hair and nails remove impurities and give 
delight, lightness, prosperity, courage and happiness 
Ch araka 4 * * * opines, ‘‘Cult mg and dressing of hair, 
beard and nails gn e stiength, vigour, lile, puuty 
and beauty.’ At the basi> of the tonsuio i ereiuony 
the idea of health and beaut \ was prominent. In 
the opinion of some anthropologists, 8 howevor, this 
ceremony had a dedieatn e purpose n it-, origin, 
that is, hair was ( ut ort and ottered as a gitt to some 
deity. Hut this sup] ositton is notiorrect, at least 
so far as the Hindu tonsure is concerned The 
dedicative purpose was unknown to the Gihyasutras 
and the Smrtis Ao doubt, at present, the tonsure 
ceremony is sometimes performed at the letnple of 
a deity, but so are some other Samskaras e.g. the 

1 ft* & 1 A - Ul 6 - '• 17 • u - 

2. VasiStha, quoted in the V.M.S. '<>* >• ^ 

3. fcRsCtRWwsrai i 

ifowWwsww'fa'I • c,kll ‘’ l8tllana ’ Ch ‘ 24, 7i ' 

4. fallen | 

o 

5. Crawfird Howell 'Ioy IntioduUion to the History of 

Religions, p. 81. 
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Upanayana. The Samskaras of only those children 
are performed at the place of a deity who are bora 
after a long disappointment or the death of previous 
children. Moroever, this practice is not universal. 

I hus, there is not an innate connection between the 
(unsure ceremony and its dedication to a deity. 

; Hi) The Vedie Period 

Almost all the verses that are used in the 
Grhyasutras at the tonsure ceremony are found in 
theVedic literature and they are all of specific 
character which shows that they were composed 
for the purpose of cutting the hair only. Wetting 
the head for tonsure is mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda . 0 The sharing razor is praised and 
requested to be harmless: "Thou art friendly by 
name Thy father is hard iron. I salute thee ; do 
not injure the child .” 6 7 Cutting the hair by the 
father himself fcr abundance of food, progeny, 
wealth and strength is also referred to . 8 9 The 
barber, an impersonificntion of Savita or the sun, 
is also welcomed . 8 Many other mythological 

6. vi.68,1. 

7.9ft fcnrt Hiwfa wfafat f«rar sro# mm din 

Y.V. ni. 63. 

8 ail fava*nwii^wraw mrsHrq 1 

Y. V. 111 . 33. 

9, A.V. vi. 68. 2. 
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allusions to hair-cutting are given in the Vedas . 10 
So it is quite dear that the Chudakarana was a 
religious ceremony as early as in the Vedie period 
consisting of wetting the head, prayer to the razor’ 
invitation to the barber, cutting the hair with 
Vedie verses and wishes lor long life, piosperity, 
valour and even progeny for the child. 

(iv) The Sutra and the Subsequent Periods 

The tonsure ceremonies assumed a systematic 
form in the Sutra period. The Grliyasutras 10 * 
give the procedure and laj down rules for particular 
performances. In the subsequent period many 
Puranic elements entered the ceremony. It i s 
evidenced by the Smrtis, commentaries and the 
mediaeval treatises. They represent a new phase 
of the Sainskara and supply many social and 
astrological details, though still later Paddhatis 
followed the ritual procedure as gi'en in the 
Grhyasutras. 

(«) / he Age 

In the opinon of the Gi hyasufras *he 
Chudakarana ceremony took place at the end of the 

10. Ib'd. vi. 68. 3; vni 4. 17. 

10a. £ G.S.i. 28, A.G S. i 1 , l’.G.S. n. l, G.G S. u. 9, Kh. 
G.S. n. 3-10, the Lt.G.is n. i, Ap, (,.S. 16 3, B.b.S 

ii. 4. 
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first year or before the expiry of the third 
year . 11 The earliest Smrti, Manu also prescribes 
the same : 41 Accor ding to the rules of the Vedas, 
the Chudakarana of all the twice-born should be 
performed either in the first or the third year of the 
child .’’ 12 The later authorities extend the age up-to 
the fifth and the seventh year ome say that it 
could be performed with the Upanayana which 
might, tako place even later. “Chudakarana is 
praiseworthy in the third or the fifth year ; but it 
can be performed even in the seventh year or with 
the Upanay ana.’* 1,1 The tendency of prescribing 
later periods for performing the ceremony was 
due to the fact that in times subsequent to the 
Sutras, its purpose became ceremonial instead of 
real. In practice, hair was cropped early in the 
life of the child, but its ceremonial performance 
was postponed up to the time of the Upananyana 
when it was performed a few minutes before the 
initiation with all the tormulas of the scripture. 
This is the custom which is generally foollowed 
at present. Howeier it is not liked and an early 
age is regarded more meritorious. ' Chudakarana 
performed in the first year prolongs life and 


11. P.G S. ii. 1.1-2 

12. M.s. ii. 35, 

13. I 

irr *1 II Agvalayana, quoted in 

the V.M.S. vol. 1. 296, 
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increases holy lustre. In the third year it fulfils 
all the desires. One who desires cattle should 
perform it in the fifth year. Its performance m 
the even year is prohibited." 14 “Chudakarana 
performed in the third year is regarded as the best 
by the learned ; in the sixth or the seventh year it 
is ordinary ; but in the tenth and eleventh year it 
ia worst.’’ 1 ® 

(ei) The Tim* of Performance 

Astrological and other factors, though unknown 
to the Grhyasutras, were also taken into 
consideration in fixing the time of the Chui' ikarana 
in the later Smrti period It was performed when^ 
the sun was in the Uttarayani. According to the 
Rajamarta^ula, Chaitra and Pausa, but according 
to the S arasam graha Jyesth and Margashva were 
prohibited for the Saraskara 1(1 -Tt was performed 
only in the day time The obvious teason was 
that hair-cutting in the night was dangerous.,. The 
Chudakarana was prohibited during the pregnancy 
of the child’s mother, 17 as she could not tJce part 

14. ^ g niCTramTO I 

g angwf il 

qgwiTFi 3*^ ^ ii A1 “ lbld ' p - 298, 

15. N S, quoted lifthe V.M ,s. vol. p 2% 

16. Ibid. p. 300. 

17. ufSiwrt insft fercfr i uhr.wp.in iuj p. 3U. 
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in the ceremony. But this rule was applicable 
after the fifth month of pregnancy 18 Moreover,* 
it was not binding in the case when the ceremony 
took placeiafter the fifth year of the child, 10 When 
the mother of the child was in the monthly 
course the ceremony was postponed until she 
became puie. Bad results were apprehended if 
the Sariiskaras were performed during this period, 

‘ If the marriage, the initiationand the tonsure were 
performed'during the monthly course of the mother, 
the girl becomes widow, the student dunce and the 
child dead ” 3 The above statement, no doubt., con- 
tains threats for ignorant half civilized people, but 
the underlying idea of this prohibition was that the 
mother was half sick during her monthly course and 
therefore shetcould not participate in the ceremony 
'without.’ which half its mirth and joyousness would 
have been loot. This question is not raised in the 
case of the Samskaras preceding the tonsure. The 
reason is that this question did not arise at all, 
because the monthly course stops during pregnancy 
and a few months after delivery. 


]8. Vasistha Ibid, p. 312 
19 N. S. Ibid 

Mi* fairer «nft srere ■imH’l i 

^ II Vrddha-gaigya, 

quoted in the V. M.-S. voJ, I p, 312, 
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(vii) The Choice of the Place 

Another development not found m the 
Grhyasiitras and evolved only from later customs 
is the choice of the place where the ceremony should 
be performed. During the Vedic and the Sutra 
periods, home was the theatre of all domestic 
sacrifices including the Samskaras. But in 
subsequent times sacrifices fell into disuse and 
the domestic fire was not always kept burning in 
every house So the householder could transfer 
the stage of performing the ceremonies to the 
outside of the home also. When the ritualistic 
religion declined and devotional cult embracing 
idol worship developed the temple of gods 
became the ogntre of religious activities. After 
disappointments and deaths of children the parents 
prayed to gods for progeny. If thev were blessed 
with children they believed that the chili was a 
gift from them. They also regarded it obligatory 
to perform some of its Samskaras in the horour 
of the deity prayed to. Every family has at present 
its favourite deitv where the Chudakarana and the 
Upanayana Sarhskaras are performed. ^ 

(viii) The Arrangement of the Top-hair 

The arrangement of the top-hair or $ikha was the 
most important (eature of the Chudakarana, as the 

19b. This custom, however, ts not universal. 
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very name of the Saihskara suggests. The hair on 
the top was arranged according to the family 
custom; ‘‘One should arrange the hair in 
accordance with one’s family tradition .” 20 The 
number of tufts was determined by the number of 
the Pravara in the family, as it may be three or 
five. Jaugaksi 21 gives examples of different 
families following different fashions; 1 Jhe 
descendants of Vasistha keep only one tuft in the 
middle of the head • the descendants of Atri and 
Ka£yapa two on either sides, the descendants of 
Bhj-gu remin without any tuft ( Mundita ) ; the 
descendants of Afigiras keep five, Some keep one 
line of hair and others but one Sikha.” Later on 
keeping of only one tuft became universal in 
northern India, probably due to its simplicity and 
decency, though in the Deccan and the South the 
ancient traditions are kept alive to some extent. 
The fashion of the Bhargavas is followed at present 
by the Bengalis who are not very particular about 
keeping tufts. 

This system of keeping special number of tufts 
was a tribal fashion and the insignia of the 
family. 

Keeping the top hair, in its course of evolution, 
become an indispensable sign of the Hindus. 21 * 

20 l A.G.S. 17 

21. Quoted in the V.M. A vol I. p, 315. 

2la. It may be a reaction against Buddhism and Sanyasa. 
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The tuft and the sacred thread are the compulsary 
out-ward signs of the twice-born. A man not 
keeping the tuft does not get the full f merit of 
religious ceremonies. “One should always remain 
with the sacred thread and the tuft; without them 
performance of religious ceremonies is tantamount 
to non-performance.” 2 2 Atonement is prescribed 
for chopping off the t aft: “The twice-born, who 
out of infatuation, ingnoranro or hatred cut off 
the top-hair, become purified by undergoing the 
Taptakrcchra vrata 1 2 •* The fashion of keeping 
sacred top-hair is passing thiough a ierv critical 
period of its life at present. A large cumber of 
English educated young men of to-day hare 
dispensed with it. But cien in their zeil for 
fashion they arc still walking in the footsteps of 
their ancestors, the Bhargavas. 

(im) The Ceremonies 

An auspicious dai was fixed for Ll e p'rformai m 
of the Chud akara na - 1 In the beginning, 

22. i 1,1 ' ll -‘- 4 ll0t e J 111 the 

V. M. s. vol. 1. p -tls 

2i. ftraf % utsi* I 

™f: nwnr. a L.^hu-Hanu 4. ibid 

24. runlet *nu^t fwin^ar i 

qfavm « li ! haspd " quotcd ’ b> 

Gad^dhara on the P. G. S, h. 1. 4. 
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.preliminary ceremonies e g. Sarhkalpa, worship of 
j|Gane£a, Mangala-Sraddha etc. were performed. 
^Then food was distributed among the Brahmans. 
After this the mother took the child, bathed it, 
put on it a new garment which had not yet been 
I washed, put it (child) on her lap and sat down to 
the west of the sacrificial fire. The father, taking 
hold of her, sacrificed Ajya oblations, and after he 
had partaken of the sacrificial food, looking at the 
barber he poured down warm water into cold one 
with the words, “With warm water come hither, 
Vayu! Aditi, cut the hair”. He mixed a piece of 
fresh butter or ghee or some curd with the water 
and taking some of it he moistened the hair near 
the right ear with, “On the impulse of Santr may 
the divine waters moisten the body in order that 
long life and splendour may be thine’’. Having 
dishevelled the hair .with a porcupine's quill that 
had three white spots he put three joung kuSa 
shoots 'into it with the formula, ''Herb, protect 
this child. Do not inflict pain on it The father 
then took an iron razor with the formula, ‘‘Thou 
art friendly by name, l’hy lather is iron; Salutation 
be to thee. Do not hurt the child,’’ and cut the 
hair with the words, “I cut oflf the hair for long 
life, properly digesting food, productivity, 
prosperity, good progeny and valour. The razor 
with which Savitr, the knowing one has shaven 
the beard of the kings Soma and Varuna, with that 
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ye Brahman, shave his head, in order that, he may 
be blessed with long-life and may reach old age". 

Cutting of the Ku;a shoots together with the 
hair p he threw them on a lump of bull’s dung 
which they kept northward of the fire. In the 
same way two other tufts were chopped off silently. 
He cut the hair behind with the verse, VThe three 
fold age”. Then on the left side with the verse, 
4, By that prayer by which mayest thou, a mighty 
one, go to heaven, and long mayest thou see the 
sun t With that prayer I shave thee for the sake o^ 
life, existence, glory and welfare"*) 

The head was three times shaded round from 
left to right with the verse, "when the shaver 
shaves its head with the razor, wounding, the well 
shaped, purify his head, but do not take away his 
life”. With that water the father moistened the 
head again and gave the razor to the barber with 
the words, “Without wounding him, shave him’’. 
The locks of hair that were left over were arranged 
according to the family tradition. In the end the 
lump of the dung with hair was hidden in a 
cowstall, or thrown into a small pond or covered in 
the vicinity of water. The ceremonies ended with 
giving of presents to the teacher and the barber. 

(x) The Main Features of the Ceremonies 

In the Cudakarana ceremonies the following 
main features can be distinguished. The first is 

22 
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tlie moistening of the head. It was done for 
facilitating the sharing. The second feature is 
actually cutting the hair with prayers for non-injury 
to the child. An iron razor on the tender head of 
the child inspired fear m the father, who praised the 
instrument and requested it not to harm the babe. 
The third feature is hiding or throwing away the 
severed hair with cow-dung. The hair was regarded 
as a part of the body and was therefore subject to 
magic and spell by enemies. So it was kept away 
from their reach. The fourth feature is the keeping 
of top-hair. It was a racial fashion and widely 
differed in different families. Many ancient peoples 
kept tuft of hair on their head and some Asiatic 
peoples even now follow this custom. 3 ’ 

(xi) The Association of Top-hair with long life 

The most striking characteristic of tin prayers 
cited m this ceremony is that, they were meant for 
long life of the child. The question may lie asked 
why did the Hindu sages suppose that the 
Chudakarana would prolong one’s life ? Is there 
any connection between longevity and the top-hair ? 
Sufiruta , 28 again, helps us in tracing the connection 

25. The people, who migrated from Asia to Alaska, shaved 
their heads except one lock called a scalplock ( I he 
Hook ot knowledge, Part I. pp. 15, 16 ). I he Chinese and 
the libetans still keep tults oi hair on their heads 

26. uwawFefl'rftsin fausfarefaqrat s?rl 

IUQPJ | 6arirasthana, Ch, 6. 63. 
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between the two. According to him, “Inside the 
head, near the top, is the joint of a Sira (artery ) 
and Sandhi ( a critical juncture There in the 
eddy of hairs is the vital spot called Adhipati 
(Overlord). "Any injury to this part causeB sudden 
death’. The protection of this vital part was 
thought necessary and keeping a tuft of hairs just 
over the vital part served this purpose. 



0. JHE KAIi^AVFPHA ( BOEING THE EARS ) 

(i) The Origin and Early History 

j Boring of different limbs for wearing ornaments 
is current among savage peoples all over the world. 
So its origin is very ancient. But even when 
civil ization progres sed, ornamentation continued, 
though it was refined. In the case of boring ears, 
it was undoubtedly ornamental in its origin, but 
later on it proved to be useful) and for emphasizing 
its necessity, it was given a religions colouring. 
SuSruta sajs, “Ears of a child should be bored for 
protection ( from diseases in his opinion ) and 
decoration ”. 1 He, 'again, explicitly prescribes the 
boring of ears for preventing hydrocele and hernia . 3 
Thus it was a precaution taken early in life, so 
that the chances of the above deseases may be 
minimized. 

The recognition of the Karnavedha as a 
Samskara and the ceremonies attached to it are of 
a late origin. Almost all the Grhyasutras omit 
it. It is described only in the Katyayana-Sutras 

" 1. WJTOlklim WT I fcanrasthina, Ch. 16. 1. 

2. 'a suNr Slfifbj i 

N ibid Cikitsasthina, 

Ch. 19. 21. 
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incorporated in the Pari$i?ta of the Paraskara 
Grhyasfitras. The later-day Paddhatis describing 
this Sadiskara quote their authorities, “The 
YajHikas say so,” which suggests it had no 
scriptural authority in the origin. The cause of 
the la*e inclusion of this ceremony in the list of 
the Saiiskaras is that its original purpose 
was decorative and there was the absence of anv 
religious idea associated with it. It was only in a 
very wide sence that it entered the holy precincts 
of the Sariiskaras. 

But there is one hymn in the Atbarvaveda 8 
which refers to ear-boring, This hymn is, however 
utilized by KauSika 3 4 in the ceremony of marking 
the ears of cattle, and it is never quoted on the 
occasion of the Karnavedha ceremony by any later 
authority. 

(**) The \ge and Time of Performance 

This ceremony was performed on the tenth the 
twelfth or the sixteenth day after the birth of the 
child according to Brhaspati 5 Garga regards the 
sixth, the seventh, the eighth or the twelfth month 

3. vi. 141. 

4. K. S. 

Tift VTSqvtdf I Brhaspati quoted m the 
V.M.S. vol. 1. p. 258, 
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as suitable periods. In the opinion of Srlpati , 6 the 
Karnavedha ceremony shonld be performed before 
teeth of the child come out. and while it is still 
creeping on the lap of the mother. The Katyayana 
Sutra , 7 however, prescribes the proper time of 
performing the ceremony in the third or fifth year 
of the child The idea underlying the early age 
was that the boring would be easier and less 
troublesome to the child. Taking physical facility 
into consideration Su£ruta 8 prefers the sixth or 
the seventh month. The G-rhyapariSistaof Paraskara 
is certainly of a later day when the Saifiskara 
became a ceremony and it must be performed 
without paying any heed to the comfort of the 
child. The third and the fifth years coincided with 
the periods of the Chudakarana ceremony. In this 
case both the Saihskaras would have been 
performed together. At present, in many cases 
both the Chudakarana and the Karnavedha are 
performed with the Upanayana. 

(»*») The Performer 

In the opinion of the Katyayana-Sutra father 
performed the ceremony, but it is silent as to who 

f>. ftrcrftrgrerw M i gwuePk i i 
tflfrrct Nfrw ff 3JSJT f fa nj qyqi II Quoted in the V.M.S. 
vol. I. p. 261. 

7. The P G.S. Pan giQta. 1. 

8. Su^ruta, Sutrasthana, Ch. 16. 1. 
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should bore the ears. According to SuSruta & 
surgeon should pierce the ears. 0 But ^rluati^ a 
mediaeval writer, allows this privilege to a 
professional needle-maker, 1 0 more often a goldsmith. 
Su£ruta was more reasonable in his prescription 
than 6ripati. The goldsmith, however, has 
acquired a hereditary experience and in the 
majority of cases it is he who is invited to bore 
the ears. 

(it) The Types of Needle 

The types of needle with which the ears 
were bored are also determined by writers on 
ritual. "Gold needle lends elegance, but one can 
use siher or eien iron needle according to his 
means’. 11 The Smrti-Maharnava 1 * prescribes 
copper needle for all, “One should pierce the ears 
with copper needle covered with white jams” 
Descrimination was made according to tho caste 
of the child. ‘‘The needle for a prince should be 
made of gold, that of a Brahmana and a VaiSya 

9. faWWWN"* ’ I Ibid, ch \G 2. 

10. i Sripan 

1 1. i 

sflSTO'l msfq 3WI m- II 1 rhas P ati quoted 

in VMS. 

12. The Snirti maharnava, Ibid 
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I made of silver and that of a Siidra made of iron”. 13 
The basis of this differential treatment was 
economic 


(v) A Compulsory Ceremony 

When the Karnavedha assumed a religious 
garb, its performance became compulsory and 
its omission was regarde a sin. The defaulter 
was thought to be fallen from his status. 
Derala, a mediaeval Smrtiwriter, says, "All the 
accumulated merits disappear at the sight of a 
Brahma na, through whose ear-holes do not pass 
the rays of the Sun No gift should bo given to 
him in the Sraddha ceremonies. If one gives, he 
becomes an Asura or demon’ 14 

(ci) The Ceremonies 

The Knrnav edlta ceremony described in the 
Katyayana-Sulra is very simple. On an auspicious 
day the ceremony was performed in the first half 
of the day. The child was seated facing towards 
the east and giien some sweetmeats. Then the 

13. dta’i? n faifowu i 

3*1 rtvqmsr«J5rtff«WI II Quoted in the V M.S 
vol. I p. 261. 

11. u i 

c ft®*? info 5U3»n: n 

«tRt* 3 ^tgf nln II Devala, Ibid, 
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right ear was bored with the verse “May we hear 
auspicious things through ears etc ” and the left 
ear with the verse, “Vaksyanti etc.” The ceremony 
closed with the feasting of the Brahmans. 15 

(eii) Su'sruta on the Boring of Ears 

SuSruta gives a very cautious procedure of the 
ceremony. He says that the ceremony should be 
performed in the sixth or seventh month, in the i 
bright half and on an auspicious day. After 
the preliminaries the child should be put on the 
lap of the mother or the nurse. Then the child 
should be fondled and persuaded by means of toys 
Now the surgeon should pull the cars withhis left 
hund and bore them slow]) at the natural holes 
which are i isible in the sunlight If the ears are 
tender they should be pierced with a needle, it stiff 
with a probe After boring oil should be applied 
to the ears by means of a cotton thread or bougie 10 

(«•**) ater Phases 

The later writers on the Samskara introduced 
more religious elements and social mirth in the 
ceremony. On the day of performance Ke&ava 
( Lord Vispu ) Hara ( Siva ), Brahma, the sun, thej 
moon, deities of quarters, Nasatyas, Sarasvati, the 

15. The P.G.S. pangiqta, Karnavedliasutras 1, 2 . 

16. Su£ruta, Sutraslhana, Ch. 161, 
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Brabmanas and cows were worshipped. The 
teacher of the family was decorated and offered a 
seat. Then the nurse, wearing white garment, 
brought the ehild well-adorned, with its ears 
I painted with red powder. The child was persuaded 
and kept still. The surgeon pierced the ears in 
one strobe but very lightly. (J'he right ear of the 
boy and the left of the girl was bored firsL) In the 
mid, presents were given to the Brahmans, 
astrologers and the surgeon, Ladies, friends, the 
Brahmans and relatives were paid respect and 
entertained. 17 


17. The V l&nudharmoUara, quoted in V, M. S. vol, I p. 262. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SAMSKARAS 

1. THE VIDYARAMBH4 ( LEARNING Ol 1 ALPHABETS ) 

(*) Names, Meaning and Purpose of the Samskara. 

When the mind of the ''hild was prepared to 
receive education, the Vidyarambha Samskara was 
performed to mark its beginning, ard alphabets 
were taught. The Sachskara is variously named. , 
It is called Vidyarambha , 1 Ak-araraifahha , 2 3 
Aksaras vikarana ^ and Ak?aralekhana 4 by* different 
writers, As its very name suggests, it was more 
cultural than natural. It originated at the very 
high stage of civilization, when alphabets were 
evolved and utilised for writing purposes. 

(«’) The Sources of Information 

Though the Vidyaratnbha precedes the 
(Jpanayana in order, the origin of the former is fur 
posterior to that of the latter. The Grhyasutras, the 
HharmasQtras and the early Smrtis do not mention 

1. V.M.S. vol. I p. 321; Vigvamitra, Ibid. 

2 . Gopjnatha Dhatta - Sam^kara-ratnamala T. 

3. Vasistha, quoted in V.M.S. vol. I. p, 321 

4. The Markandeya-purana, Ibid, 
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it. Even the mediaeval and the modern Paddhatis 
that dsecribe the Sarfiskaras do not contain it. Our 
authorities for information about this Saihskara 
are a few treatises, namely, the Vlramitrodaya 
( SarhskaraprakaSa, Vol. I, pages 321 ff. ), the 
Smrti-chfmdrika ( Sarftskara-kanda pages 67 ff ). 
'the Samskara-ratnamala of Gopinatha Bhatta and 
!jt the commentary of Apararka on the Yajflavalkya* 
Smyti. All these sources are very recent in the 
history of the ritual literature in India and they 
can be placed subsequent to the eleventh century 5 6 
Even the original authorities, ViSvamitra, 8 9 
Brhaspati 7 and Markandeya" quoted by them 
cannot be much earlier. As the astronomical 
details given by the writers named above cannot 
be traced back anterior to the seventh or the eighth 
century A.D., we ■conclude -that they flourished 
after these centuries 0 

(iii) The Later Origin and its Cause 

It seems very strange that the Grhyasutras 
and the Dharmaautras that deal with even 

5. Cf. P.V. Kane. .History of Dharmasastra, pp. 4 0; 

343; 328. 

6. Ibid p 236. 

7. Ibid. p. 20 7. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid; Dr. A. S. Mtekar, Education in Ancient India p. 2. 
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insignificant ceremonies like the FiTst outing 
and the First Feeding of a child, pass over the 
Vidyaraifcbha, which marked the beginning of 
the primary education and was thus a very 
important occasion in the life of the child. The 
omission could not be by mistake It can be only 
explained by the fact that while many of the 
Sriiskaras originated in the pre-sutra period, the 
Vidyarambha did not come into existence till 
veryilate. Sanskrit was then a spoken language, 
and the Upanayana marked the beginning jp f 
p rimary education . Learning of Sanskrit did not 
require a preparatory training in Tending and 
writing. The education of children Began with 
the memorizing of the sacred hymns without any 
help of writing Moreover, writing was unknown 
in early times, 10 or at least not used for 
educational purposes. Therefore there was no 
need of instituting another Saihskara besides the 
Upanayana for celebrating the learning of 
alphabets. 

10. Dr. Fiihler ( Indian Antiquary, 1904 ) says that the 
introduction of Alphabets in India was subsequent to 800 
B.C., but his opinion has been g ven up in the light of the 
Indus valley discoveries, M.M. Kai Bahadur Pandit Gauri 
Phankar Htrachand Ojha, in his Prachina I.ipimata, has 
proved, on literary evidences, that'the art of writing was 
known in India in the later Samthita period ( c 160M200 
B.C, ). There is however, no evidence, to show that letters- 
were introduced earlier. 
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Later on, Sanskrit ceased to be the spoken 
language of the people. The literature of the 
Hindus progressed and became complicated. The 
sciences of grammar and exegesis evolved and 
different branches of learning came into existence. 
Th'* mass of literature was increasing and becoming 
too unwieldy for memory. Hence, to preserve the 
Ireasure of learning, alphabets were invented and 
the art of writing became known. At this time, 
for studying the Sanskrit literature, a preliminary 
instruction in reading and writing became 
necessary. Thus, in course of time, the Upanayana 
could not mark the beginning of primary education 
Rather it was performed at the commencement of 
secondary education So a new Saifiskara was 
needed to solemnise the start of the primary 
education. It, was to meet this need that the 
Vidyararftbha Samskara came into existence. 

The Saiiiskara originated earlier than its 
mention in the Smrtis This late recognition of 
“The Learning of Alphabets’’ as a Samskara was, 
probably, due to the fact that for a very long time 
this Saibskara was performed with the Chaula or 
tonsure ceremony. 1 1 This supposition is supported 
by the ArthaSastra, 12 according to which the 
education of a prince began at the time of the Cha u l a 


11. Cf I)i. A.S. Altekar, Education, (n Ancient India p. 2. 

12, fyNfcwrt fefil dWR l •• 2; Hag. V iii. 28. 
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Saifiskara. It is evidenced by the Uttara-Ramachar ita 
also, where the sage Valmiki started the education 
of Ku£a and Lava after their tonsure ceremonies 
and they had learnt many sciences before they 
commenced their Yedic Studies after the 
Upanayana. 18 There was one more factor which 
facilitated the performance of the Vidyaraihbha 
with the Chudakarana. The latter was performed 
between the fourth and the seventh year of the 
child. This was the proper time for commencing 
the primary education also. So both the Samskaras 
were combined and performed togethei. The number 
of tufts of hair to be kept at the time of the tonsure 
ceremony was determined by the number of 
celebrated sages ( Pravaras ) in the family. 1 * This 
was a convenient suggestion that the primary 
education of the child should commence at the time 
when its tonsure ceremony was performed. 

(in) The Age 

The Vidyarambha Sarbsbara was peiformeu in 
the fifth year of the child according to ViSvaniitra/ 1 
In the opinion of an anonymous Snifti writer 
^quoted in the SodaSa-Samskaravidhi, it could be 

ttniUq ton* wren 

I i-Ttara'amaia* it« Act II. 

14. ftrai i A.g. c . xvi 6 , v.G.'t w. 

15. Quoted in the V.M.S. vol, I, p, 321. 
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performed e\en in the seventh year . 1 b But, if 
owing to some unavoidable circumstances it was 
postponed, it must be performed some times before 
the Upanayana ceremony. “The wise should begin 
the learning of alphabets before the second birth .” 1 7 
The proper time of performance was from the month 
of Marga£irga to Jyegtha The months form Agadha 
to Kartika, when lord Visnu was supposed to be 
sleeping, were prohibited for this Sarnskara . 1 8 Here 
one thing is remarkable. During the Sutra and the 
> pre-Sutra periods, the educational session began 
particularly during'the rainy season. But according 
to the above authority this very season was 
avoided. 

(to) The Gerem onies 

/ When the sun was in the northern hemisphere, 
an auspicious day was fixed for performing the 
Sarnskara . 10 In the beginning, the child was 


16. Sflil ?ISB^ | The Soddga-SamsUaravidhi by Pandit 
Bhimasena &arma, 

17. fatfNsmw I Brhasp.iti quoted in the 

V M.8. vol. I. p. 321. 

18 . arogir i ftwifo*. -bid. 

storn? srwr i 

fastf fft: U Vignudharmoltara, 

ibid. 

19.3V*Rt WWfa I Vasi tha, Ibid. 
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required to bathe and to be scented and decorated. 
Then Vinayaka, Sarasvati, family goddess and 
Byhaspati were worshipped. Narayana and Lakgml 
were also propitiated, and one’s own Veda and the 
Sutrakaras of one’s own Vedic School were paid 
respects. After this a ILma was offered. The 
teacher, facing towards the east, performed the\ 
Ak?ararambha of the child who was facing towards ! 
the w63t The Sarhskara consisted of writing and 1 
reading both. Saffron and other substance were 
scattered on a silver plank and letters were written 
with a gold pen. I But as it was possible in the 
case of only the] rich, letters may be written on 
rice with any pen specially made lor this occasion. 
The following phrases were written. ‘Salutation 
to Gauesi, Salutation to Sarasiati, salutation to 
family gods and goddesses and salutation to 
Narayana and Laksml* After tins * Om narnah 
Siddhaya or salutation to Siddha.” JO Then the 
child worshipped the teacher, and the latter made 
the child read thrice what was written. Hazing 
read, the child presented clothes and ornaments to 
the teacher and made three circumambulations 
round the gods, The Brahmans were entertained 
and propitiated with sacrificial fee. In return, 
they blessed the child. The ladies whose husbands 
and children were alive, waved lamps. In the end 


20. It indicates the Jain influence on the Hindu Samskaras, 

34 
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the teacher was presented a turbae. The ceremonies 
closed with the dismissal of gods to their respective 
places. 31 S 

21. 1 or description of the ceremonies see the Mmk.indeja- 
purana and the Sodg vSamsknravidhi by l’at dit 
Bliimasena |§ai ma. 

The eeremonj associated with the learning ol alphabets 
was peitoimed by the Mohamm.idans also. We are 
f infoinied that Humayun, the moghul emperor, was 
' admitted into .i M.iktub when he was four jeais, fom 
months ,md fom days old, .mil the occasion was 
solemnised with due ceremonies ( Ta/kirutul Sac-atin, M«. 
in Boh. C oil. vol. I. p. 1C9 , bhah-i-Jahan Namah, Ms. in 
A>B. p. 45 J. 



2 THE UIHNAYANA ( INITIATION ) 

(i) The Origin 

Ceremonies performed in connection with the 
arriial of youth are universally prevalent. The 
youth is welcomed into the tribe with proper 
. ceremonies. The Pargis, the Christians, the 
Mohammadans etc. all have rites specially meant 
f>r this purpose. Even the savage tribes of the 
world perform some kind of ceremonies for greeting 
the youth into their fold. These ceremonies are 
as important as any other class of social procedure 
Their basis is civil Their object is to prepare the 
young men for entering on the active duties of 
citizenship^ - The importance of the clan is 
realized and the people are anxious to 
preserve the life of their community unimpaired. 
To meet this end the flowers of the race are 
disciplined to shoulder the burden of the 
elders. , Thus the ceremony in question arose out 
of the civil needs of the community. But in 
course of time it received a religious colouring, as 
every phaae of early life was saturated with the 
idea of religion, and every communal function was 
in the need of religious sanction for its validity. 

(iij Forme of Initiation 

Initiation of youg men takes place in different 
ways in different tribes and religions. Some 
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savage tribes initiate their youths by tests of 
enduranoe. 1 In certain communities girls are 
initiated by observing a temporary seclusion 2 A 
few tribes re-arrange the taboos for a young man 
when he enters the life. Mutilation of the body iB 
another method of initiation in some wild tribes. 8 
1 l’he Mohammadans still initiate their young men 
)by means of circumcision 

/Hi) The Hindu Initiation. 

I ' The scheme of education framed by the ancient 
Hindus to initiate the young men for preparing 
them for full citizenship of the community marked 
a great advance o^er the primitive idea of 
initiation,, Here we find that the conception of 
race was cultural, and it was on the basis of 
cultural fitness that one could seek admission into, 
and claim the full rights and privileges of, the 
community. Without the Upanayana none could 
call himself a twice-born. One who would not 
undergo this Samskara was excommunicated and 
debarred form all the privileges of the race. The 
initiation was a passport to the literary treasures 
of the Hindus. It was also a means of communion 
with the society , because without it none could 

!, Frobenius, Childhood of Man, Chap. in. Frazer, Golden 
Bough, 2nd. ed. in. pp. 442, ff. 

2, Frazer, Golden Bough, i, pp. 826. ff ; in. 204. ff. 

3. JJ. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, i. 189. 290. 
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marry an Aryan gir>. Thus the Hindu ideal made 
the universal education the indispensable test and 
insignia of their community. The most striking 
fact in connection with the UpanayaDa is that by 
virtue of its performance the initiated ranked as a 
Dvija^or twice-born.) This transformation of man’s 
personality by means of religious ceremonies 
compares well with the Christian rite of baptism, 
which is regarded as a sacrament and carries with 
it a spiritual effect to reform the life of man. If 
we look beneath the surface of the ceremonies, we 
cannot but recognize in it the expression of a deep 
human conviction thit man, due to his contact 
with the world, loses his native \ urity, and 
that he must be born again to enter the spiritual 
kingdom again. 

( in) The Antiquity of the Upanayana 

The Upanayana ceremonies are of a hoary 
antiquity. The > orresponding Parsi rito called 
N aujat (TheNew birth 4 ), by which Parsi chiHren, 
both boys and girls, receive religions initiation 
after they have attained the age of six years and 
three months, indicates that the Upanayana 
or the initiation of the child originated in the 
period when both the Iado-Aryans and the Iranians 
were living to-getber. 

4, It closely corresponds with St?H or the Second Birth 
of the H>ndus, 
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(v) The Vedie Period 

The word “Br&hmaoharya” is twice mentioned 
in the Hgveda in the sense of the life of a religious 
student , 5 We also get a reference to a student 
who has just performed his Upanayana Sai&skara . 0 
In the Atharvaveda 7 the Yedic student is extolled 
in two hymns which give many details of the 
Upanayana Sarhskara found in the later day 
ceremonies. The Vedic student was called 
'•Brabmachari” and the teacher “Aeharya*’. The 
initisation of the student was regarded a second 
birth: ‘ The teacher, taking him in charge, makes 
the Vedic student an embryo within , he bears him 
in his belly three nights, the gods gather unto him 
to see him when born .’’' 1 The student wore sacred 
girdle, put on the deerskin, kept long beard, 
practised austerity, collected fuel and offered them 
in the sacred fire “The Vedic student fills the 
worlds with fuel, girdle, toil and fervor. The 
Vedie student goes...clothing himself in the 
black antelopeskin, consecrated and long-bearded.” 1 ’ 

5. x. 109. 5. 

6. Ibid ; in 8. 4, 5. 

7 xi. 5, xv. 

8. urcraf ttuVs: i 

t* wilfare: fauft d 3TRT '3TO II A.V. 

xi. 5. 3. 

9. Ibid, xi, 5. 6, 
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The student also begged alms: “This broad earth, 
and the sky, the Vedic student first brought as 
alms.” 10 All these characteristics of a student 
re-appear in the post-Y edic literature on the ritual. 

During the Brahmana period the Upanyana 
assumed almost a ceremonious shape and its 
procedure was going to be fixed. 11 The student 
be-took himself to the teacher and announced h<9 
intention to become a student! “1 have come for 
Brahmacharya ; let me be a Brahmachari ’ The 
teacher, then, asked the name of the student and 
took him in charge. After this he grasped the 
hands of the student with appropriate and 

commended him to the protection of deities and 
beings. He also delivered the five commandments 
to him for guidance of his conduct Then the 
student was taught the bacred Gayatrl mantra) 
and the teacher observed continence for three | 
days: ‘‘‘When one has admitted a Brahmana to 
a term of studentship, he should not carry sexual 
intercourse etc.’’ The procedure given above is the 
prototype from which the laterdav procedure 1 i 
evolved. 

In the Upanisadio period the theorj of the four 
Agramas seems to have been established and 
“Brahmacharya 1 * or a student’s life became a 

10. Ibid, *i. 5. 9. 

11. 6. Br. i. 2. 1-8. 

12. cf. P.G.S. ii 2 5. 
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respected institution. The importance of the 
teacher was recognized even for Brahmavidya and 
the Acharya was the final resort . 18 Upanayana 
was no more than going to a teacher and being 
admitted as a pupil . 11 But admission was not 
open to all. Students were admitted when they 
had satisfied the conditions laid down by the 
teacher: ‘ This knowledge should not be imparted 
to the sceptic, to the wicked and the vicious 
etc.” 1 " 

The Brahmacharins resiled and boarded at the 
house of there gurus 14 and in reuturn rendered 
many personal seruces, such as tending his 
cows and looking after the sacrificial lue. From 
the story of Satyakami Jabala we learn that 
he was asked to stay with the cows of the guru 
and return only when they had increased to a 
thousand. Moreover, the student helped his guru 
by begging alms also . 17 The usual period of 
studentship was from the twelfth to twenty-^ 
fourth year of |a man . 18 But longer periods 
are also mentioned. The age at which studentship 

13 I Ch. V. 

14. I ,bld . >v, 4. 

15- snjro snfevro *r*giuswnnq 

t T - u - 

16. WTO fiWfan or 3U& qtftPl.1 Ch - U * *“ 2.5; «*• 10 1. 

17. Ch. U. iv. 3. 5. 

18. Ch. U.ivi. 1.2. 
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began and the period spent at the house of the 
guru varied according to the individual inclination 
and capacity. To give an instance, §vetaketu 
comtnenoed his studentship at twelve and 
studied for twelve years. The Upanisads also 
inform us that every time a man approached a 
new teacher, he had to perforin his Upanayana 
anew . 19 The story of Aruni tells that even old 
man could become a pupil for a time .' 20 The 
teacher was held in high respect. It is preached 
that devotion to the teacher is necessry for the 
highest kind of knowledge , 21 At the end of the 
student life many practical instructions were 
given which are of very high value, such as 
“Speak the truth. Lead a pious life etc”. ,J 

• vi ) The Sutra and later Periods 

The Upanayana Samskara became fully 
established in the tmio of the Gihyasutras. All 
the Grhyasutras presuppose that Upanayana 
was universal and encumbent on every tw ce- 
born. They lay down all the regulations and 
every possible detail of the ceremony. The 
development of the ritualistic side of the 
Samskara was complete by the time of the 

19. Ibid. 

20. Br. U. vi 1.6. 

21. 6. U. vi. 23. 

22. T. U. I. 11. 

26 
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Sfltras. The Dhtfrmasutras and the Smrtis do 
not contribute any-thing to the ritual proper. 
They take up the link supplied by the Grhyasiitras 
about the social side of the Sarhskara and develop 
it. They give full information and discussions 
about the age of the child to be initiated, the 
lawful recipients, the duties of a student and 
his 'Conduct. In these rules and regulations many 
changes were introduced at different times which 
will be shown in their respective places The 
Paddhatis, that were written still later, follow 
the ritual of their particular Vedic school in 
general, but at the same time admit many local 
customs prevalent in their times. 

The Meaning of the term Upanayana 

The conception of Upanayana has undergone 
many changes in course of time In the 
Atharvaveda the word “Upanayana’ - is used m 
the sense of “taking charge of a student”.- 23 Here 
it meant the initiation of the child by a teacher 
into sacred lore “Upanayana” connoted the 
same thing during the ^Brahmana period, as it is 
evident by the initiation of a student in the 
~§atapatha-Brahmana. 24 Even in the Sutra period 
the proposal of the student for studentship and 

23. munfaj* I A.V. xi. 5. 3 

24, xi. 5. 4. 
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its acceptance by the teacher is the central point 
in the Saihskara. But later on when the mystio 
significance of the UpaD&yana increased, the idea 
of the second birth through the Gayatri mantra| 
overshadowed the original idea of initiation for 
education. Manu says, "Id the Vedic birth of the 
student, symbolized by wearing gindle made of 
M ufija -grasa, Savitri is the mother and the teaoher 
the father” 2 * By many writers the Sacbskara 
itself is called “The Teaching of Savitri’’ ( Savitri- 
vadanam ) Aparaka remarks on the word 
“Upinayana’’ used by Yajnavalkya, “By Upanayana 
is understood the establishment of connection 
between the pupil and Savitri, which is performed 
by the teacher.’’'" In still later time; the word 
‘'Upanayana' , was used only m the physical sense, 
that is, taking the pupil near the teacher by his 
guardians. By the Upanayana Samskara was 
meant that rite through which the child was taken' - 
to the teacher . 27 Tlie authority extends the 
meaning of the word “Upanayana’’ and doe^ - not 
restrict it to the educational sense alone: ‘‘The rite 
through which a man is initiated into the vows of 
the gure, the Vedas, the restraints, observances and 

25. a* qq; stsnwmF? i 

twpT Hrai wfoO fom rawra 3^ n M - s - "• i 70 - 

26. Apararka on Yaj S. I. 14. 

^7. 3T arre r up fli ff TCtfftRRV I Bharuchi, 

quoted in V M.S- vol, 1. p. 334 
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the vicinity of a god, is called CTpanayana .” 38 In 
the latest development of the Samskara its 
educational sense has departed altogether. The 
word “Upanayana 1 ’ is used in the sense of a 
ceremonial farce which is performed sometimes 
before the marriage of a twice-born. In this sense 
it is called ‘‘Janeoo ,”- 10 that is, a ceremony in 
which a boy is invested with the Sacred Thread 
What a mockery of fate ! The Sacred Thread as such 
is not mentioned in the Grhyasutras. It was a 
later substitute for the upper garment which was 
put on at the time of a sacrifice . 80 One did not 
know that this insignificant decorative substitute 
would outweigh the original elements of the 
Samskara. But when not education but a badge 
became the sign of regeneration, the Sacred Thread 
reigned supreme. 

fviitj The Purpose of the Samskara 

The purpose of the Saihskara has also suffered 
various vicissitudes. Originally education was 
the main purpose and ritual or ceremoniously 

28 . * i 

«n || Abhiyukta, Ibid. 

129. This word is current in Northern India, 

30. Cf. I G.G.S. n. 10. 

ll Devala, quoted in V.M.S 

vol. 1 p. 415 
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taking the initiate to the teacher an ancillary item. 
It was not only at the first initiation of a boy but 
at the beginning of every branch of the Veda, that 
the Upanayana was performed 31 Evidence is 
available to show that such was the case. In the 
Upanisads we come accross a unmber of 
cases where a man underwent the rite of 
Upanayana when approaching a guru for learning 
a new branch of philosophy . 1 2 Yajnnvalkya 
regards the reading of the Vedas the highest object 
of the Upanavna: “The teacher, having initiated the 
pupil with the Mahavyahrtis, should teach him 
Vedas and the rules of conduct 1 ’ According to 
^pastamba and Bharad\ aja, the Upanayana was 
meant for learning: “Upanayana is the sacrament 
of a person desirous onearning .*’ 34 Butin course 
of time the performance of the ritual and the 
VratadeSa or the commandments for observing 
vows became the chief object and education a 
secondary one. Gautama was the first exponent of 
this tchoolt : ‘‘Being consecrated by fort"-eight 
Samskaras a man goes to the vicinity of Brahman 

3]. qvgrafttfcg tfaf: i 

aratfn a II vasistba, ibid. p. 3 37. 

32. Ch. U. V. ii. 7. 

33 gtrtfpj pi ftiwj 

Yaj. fc. L 15. 

34. I D - s - *■ 
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and B.§is .” 36 According to Manu also the ritual 
purifies this life as well as the other . 86 Angira 
also thinks that the Sarhskara properly performed 
produces Brabraanhood . 87 When the Upanayana 
was an educational Sarhskara, the Vratade$a or 
the delivery of commandments by the initiator 
was a secondary performance, but when it became 
a bodily Sarhskara the ritualistic significance 
rose into importance. In the latest of its 
development, the Upanayana became a religious 
achievement ( Pur usartha) bereft of any educational 
intent ioD. Even the mad, the dumb, the deaf or 
otherwise disabled persons who were originally 
excluded 88 from the right of performing this 
Sarhskara were required to undergo the 
ceremony . 8 9 

(ix) The Age 

The first problem to be considered in 

connection with the Upanyana Samskara was: At 

35 G.D.S. vm. 1 4. 24, 

36. M.S. ii 2c 

37 Quoted in V M.S. vol I. p. 137. 

38. §ankha.and Likhitu quoted by Harihara on. V G.S u. 2 

39. awm qnsrfarj smmsrifs i N 

a mvnfonjy w tftwntg n 

^5 tfccPCl: II The Brahma-purana, 

quoted in V.M.S. vol I, p. 399. 
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what age of the initiate should it be performed? 
The general rule given in the GrhyasQtras and 
endorsed by the later authorities waB that the 
Upanayana ceremony of a Brahman boy should 
be porformed in the eighth year, that of a Ksattriya 
in the eleventh and that of a VaiSya in the 
twelfth . 40 As regards the basis of this 
differentiation many speculations have been 
offered. Some writers 41 regard it as a fancy 
and self-conceit of the Brahmans. As the number 
of letters in the Savitn mantias of '.he Brahmans, 
K?attriy as and the Vaigyas happened to be eight, 
eleven and twelve , 42 the Brahmans took fancy to 
them and determined the respective ages of the boys 
of the upper three classes for initiation at eight, 
eleven and twelve They quote Medhatithi 43 and 
the Viramitrodaya 4 1 to support tlieir views. 
According to another set of scholars 4 * the 
differentiation was based on the intellectual 
superiority of the Brahtuaus the Brahman child 

40 S. n. 2, A.G.S. i. IV, SC s - ". i. B.O\ n. 5, Ap. 

U.S. XI, n ]0, M II. Ab, \ aj S I II. 

41. Kea>, Ancient Indian Education, p. 2° 

42. sratjtireh wh fafasi 

Medhatithi on M.S- u. 36. 

43. Ibid. 

44. V.M.S. vol. I. p. 344. 

45.S.K. Das, The Educational systems of the Ancient Hindus, 

p.7a- 
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was more intelligent than the K?attriya and the 
VaiSya children. In connection with the firBt 
speculation it should be noted that the observations 
of Medhatthi and the Vlramitrodaya, far removed 
from the time of the Sutras, may be fanciful, but 
relation between the Savitri mantra and the age 
of the initiate cannot be traced in the Grhyasutrast 
Equality of letters is accidental which gave rise 
to the fancy of later-day writers, to whom 
Upanayana was a farce and not a real necessity. 
Moreover, there is no sanctity attached to these 
numbers in Hindu religion. So, it is difficult to 
believe that the difference in age for the 
performance of the Samokara, a ceremony full of 
consequences in the beginning, originated from 
mere fancy. The second speculation also cannot 
be supported. Baudliayani recommends any jear 
between eight and sixteen for a Brahman boy , 10 
So, it seems quite improbable that earlier age for 
their children was due to (be superior intellect or 
the superiority, complex of the Biahmans 

The more plausible basis of diti'eren tuition 
seems to be that, in early limes, the lather was the 
teacher in case of the Brahman Brahmacharins. 
Therefore, 'it was in no way inconvenient to them if 
they were initiated at an early age, because they 
had not to leave their homes for education. Bat 


46, B.G B. ii- 5. 5, 
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quite different was the case with the Ksattriya and 
the VaiSya children. They had to part with their 
parents lor receiving education. Therefore, they 
would hare been put to troubles, had they been 
separated form their parents in a \ery young age. 
Thus paternal feelings were responsible, to a great 
extent, for the higher age at which the initiation 
should be performed. There was one more operative 
factor in fixing the age of the Ksatriya and the 
VaiSya children. Tbe Brahmanical education 
that began after the ITpanyana was mostly 
religious and priestly and consisted of Vedic and 
allied studies. The Brahmans had to busy 
themselves earlier with this kind of education, 
because their further prospects depended on the 
knowledge of the Yedic lore. But the professions 
of the Ksattriyas and the VaiSyas were different. No 
doubt, they had to maintain a racial standard of 
culture by undergoing a literary education, but they 
bad to specialize in the military art and 
aiministration, and commerce and agriculture 
respectively. So, these two classes joined the 
Brahmanical education later, as they were not 
required to pass the same coijie of studies as the 
Brahman aiudents. Thus, caste differentiation , 
originated form practical necessity and not out of 
fancy and superiority-complex of the Brahmans. 47 

47. Cf. Dr. A.S. AJkkar, Education In. Ancient India, Chap. 

• p. 18. 

2a 
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' Optional ages were prescribed for securing 
special merits. In the opinion of Baudhayana 
‘‘One desirous of holy lustre should perform the 
Up&nayana in the seventh year, of long life in 
the eighth year, of glory in the ninth year, of food 
in the tenth, of cattle in the twelfth, of talent in 
the thirteenth, of strength in the fourteenth, of 
brothers in the fifteenth and oi all in the 
sixteenth.” 1 * Manu also says, ‘‘The Upanayana 
of a Brahmana child desiious of holy lustre 
should be performed in the fifth year, that, of a 
Keattriya child desiious of power, in the sixth 
year, and that of a Vai£)a child desirous of 
Wealth in the eighth oear’’ 10 

At the first, sight the wide options meant for 
different merits look fanciful. But when we take 
into consideration the change which the 
conception of Upanayana underwent in course 
of time, their rationale becomes eiident. 
In the beginning the Upanajana marked ihe 
commencement of the primary education Therefore, 
an early age was preferred and the earliest possible 
age for the Upanayana was fixed at five. But 
when the Upanayana ceased to signalize the 
primary education and was performed at the 

4 15 . B.G-S. ii. 5 5. 

1 49. Wf faflW Wt I 

Wpl IWffa: || M.S. ii. 37. 
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beginning of the secondary education, higher age 
was prescribed for this purpose, though it was 
always within the period of educational suitability. 
The age should be such that the mind of the 
student be still receptive and he may get 
sufficient time to study. The same age, however, 
would not suit every child. So, intermediate 
options were allowed to meet the need of every 
type of children. But at whatever time it may be 
performed, it was regarded always meritorious, 
because it was considered to be a sacrameiic full 
of religious'siguificance. 

The last limit, for the performance of the ' 
Upanayana Samskara in the case of a Brahman 
student was sixteen, of the K>attriya twenty-two 
and of the Yai^a twenty-four.’" When the 
Upanayana became a compulsory bodily Sariiskara, 
it had got to be performed howsoever late it may be. 
The underlying purpose was to enlist all the 
possible yonng men of the community and stamp 
them with the peculiar culture of the race For the 
Brahman the ago was still earlier, as he was the 
custodian of the Aryan religion and the teacher of 
the Aryan race. The Ksattriyas and the Vaigyas, 
who were less enthusiastic about priestly education 
could be initiated later Twenty four was the 
last age, because it was the time about which 
marriage generally took place. The Upanayana 1 must 


50. P.G.S i«, 5. 36-38. 
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be performed some times before the marriage of a 
twice-born. MitramiSra, a seventeenth century 
writer, permits Upanayana up to twenty-four 
years of a Brahman, thirty-three of a Kgattriya and 
thirty-six of a VaiSya J 1 This was the time when 
India was under the full hold of the Muslims. The 
performance of religious ceremonies was not a 
certain and safe thing. So, oven wider Bcope was 
allowed for contingency. Probably it would have 
helped the reconversion of the new Muslims into 
the Hindu fold also 

(a) The Vratya 

One, who inspite of the wide option allowed by 
the scriptures would not abide by the rules, was 
regarded fallen form the statuB of a twioe-born and 
excommunicated form the community. According 
to Manu, "If after the last prescribed time people 
remain uninitiated, they become Vratyas, fallen 
from Savitri, discarded by the Aryans.”* * These 
non-conformists were debarred from all religious 
and social privileges of thd Aryans. Non-abidance 
to the rule, in some cases, may have been due to 
carelessness, or adverse circumstances. But in the 
majority of cases it was deliberate. Hence, the 

51. V.M.S. vol. I. p. 347. 

52. jut wftswIfTsniwwwrqpem I 

wWl nien ■ M.s.ii.39. 
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severe punishment was indicated upon them and 
they were classed with a non-Aryan tribe, the 
Vratyas, and classed with the 6udras. 53 

' It would not be out of place to traee briefly 
the hi story of the word ‘‘Vratya ’ to make the 
connection between the Vratyas and the non- 
conformance with the Vedic initiation more clear. 
In the Atharvaveda the word Vratya is used not in 
thes ense of “one who has not performed his 
Upanayana’’ but it is employed in the senBe of the 
Highest Brahman; "The Highest Brahman : s con 
reived and exalted as the Vratya-both as the heavenly 
Vratya, identified with the Great God (Mahadeva), 
the Lord ISana or Rudra, and his prototype, the 
earthly Vratya. The Vratyas were certain, probably 
Eastern tribes, whether Aryan or non-Aryana, but 
certainly living outside the pale of Brahmanism, 
roving about in landson rough waggon covered 
with boards in a rather warlike fashion, owners 
of cattle, having their own peculiar customs and 
religious cults.” 54 According to some scholars the 
word ‘‘Vratya 1 is used in the sense of a non-Aryan 
tribe, 54 * while others hold that it denotes the 
earliest worsnippers of Rudra and &iva. Mr. J. W, 


53 qyraw i i bid - x - 41 • 

54. Winternitz, Hi stony of Indian Literature, vol, I. p. 

54a. HajSrima RamakriSna Bhagavata, I B it. A, S. 19, 
1896, 
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Haver 1 <b regards ‘‘Vratya” as the eostatics of 
the .Ksattriya class and the forerunners of the 
later-day Yogi ns. 

Most probably the Vratya^ were Aryan in race, 
though they were not Aryan in religion. This 
inference is supported by the fact that the doors 
of Aryandom war always open for them if 
they sought, admission, 15 ' while it, was closed 
against the Sudras. Thus, thou.' h the exact, sense 
of the term is not certain, it is clear that it was 
not used in the Smarfa sense, that is, in the sense 
of a person who has not performed the Upanayann, 
But, because the Vratyns dissented form the Yedic 
religion, those, who did not perform their Samskara, 
in later time=, were classed with them. They were 
called “Vratyas’’ because after observing certain 
vratas (sacrificial ceremonies) they could be admitted 
into the Aryan community. * According to the 
scriptures, persons outcasted for nonperformance 
were eligible to re-admission into the Aryan 
fold after performing the Vratyastoma sacrifice. 

(mi) The Upanayann not Compulsory in the beginning 

Though the Grhyasutras and the later literature 
on the rituals presuppose that, the Upanayana was 

54b Die A n f”' u geder Yogapiaxi 1 ., Berlin, 1922, pp. 11 H, 

55. fat i r g.s. » 5. 44. 

56. wntftfarwn.1 Ibid. 
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a compulsory Sarhskara, such does not seem to bo 
the case before the Sutra period. It may be argued 
that during the Atharvavedic limes, fhe Upnnayna 
was regarded as a second birth 8 7 and, most 
probably, all the twice-born received their status 
from this rite. But the idea of the second birth 
was not peculiar to the Upanajana only. It was 
also associated with the initiation which was 
performed before a sacrifice . 5 * So the significance 
of the second birth in the Yedic timo was religious 
and not social , and not all the persons of the 
upper three classes were compulsorily required to 
perform the Upanajana Samskara. For p very long 
time before the rules laid down in the Grhjasutras 
crystallized, the Upanajana was a lomnfary 
ceremony. WhosoeAer desupd to ham approached 
his guru and performed the initiation ceremony, 
while his cousins, not willing to do so, remained 
without any initiation The Upanayana was 
con to literay and priestlj families only This 
is borne out by Arum’s aduce to his son Kvotakefu 
that he should pass through ilio life oi a student, 
because members ot his farnilj did not claim 
Brahmanhood by birth 5 1 It should lie also noted 

57. arm*? OTTOHrit 5HWf(0T n+fa-cT: l 

d fa*? fa a || A - v . 

xi. 5. 3. 

58. ^ i & (!r 11 3 4 

59. Ch. u. vi 1.1. 
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that the Airama theory, though recognized, was 
not universally observed. The word “Vratya, 1 * as 
already pointed out, did not denote a person who 
had not performed his Upan&yana, but it was 
used in the sense of a person who did not offer 
Soma sacrifice or keep the sacred fire . 60 In the 
Smj-ti and susbequent times many disabilities 
were imposed for not performing the Upanayana 
ceremony. But no such punishment was inflicted 
on the defaulter in the Vedic times The social 
status of the Vratyas suffered in no way, as it is 
evident from their exaltation in the Atbarve\eda 81 
It is, therefore, quite clear that the Upanayana 
Sainskara was not regarded compulsory, rather it 
was a privilge to be availed of by a willing 
person for entry into the sacred library of 
the race 


(a,ii) The Upanayna becomes Compulsory 

The Upanayana Saihskara became compulsory 
somewhere towards the close of the Upani?adic 
period. There were many factors that led to it. 
First of all there was the cultural facter For any 
advancing civilization education is essential. In 
order to make education universal, the Upanyana 

6°- TO fam flWWlt Vt «T fata HRq; I A Vedic text quoted 
in the Parifiara-madhaylya. 1. 1. p. 165. 

61. A. V X.V. 
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vu made compulsory. Every Aryan was compelled 
to spend at least some years at the house of a 
teacher or in some educational institution. The 
next but the allied factor was that the mass of 
literature and learning was increasing Different 
branches of learning evolved. Therefore, in order 
to preserve the sacred literature the services of 
the entire iCommunity was conscripted by making 
the Upanayana a compulsory Samskara 02 The 
third factor was a purely religious one. The 
Upanayana came to be believed to have possessed 
sanctifying power. One may or may not receive 
education but he must consecrate his person. This 
undue importance attached to the sanctity of the 
Saihskara was also instrumental m nuking it 
compulsory for all. The last factor was racial. 
The Indo-Aryans had to distinguish themselves 
from the non-Arjan population round them. In 
the first contact with the non-Aryans they were 
superior to, and distinct from them by their 
colour and culture both. But in course of time 
these characteristic dwindled, and there arose the 
danger of fusion with them and thus of lowering 
the standard of their civilization. The Upunyana 
which was already prevalent in the society, served 
a good means for differentiation The Aryans, 
who may not devote the period of youth to education, 

62, Cf. Dr. A. S. Altekar, Education in Ancient India, Chap. 

I. pp.11,12. 

27 
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but underwent the ceremony and put on the Sacred 
Thread, were called the regenerate and distinguished 
form the ^udras, the hter-day non- Aryan population. 
The Upanayana was called a second birth in the 
sense that it heightened the social status of the 
recipients. All the Aryans became twice-born. A 
non- Aryan ha\ ing only one physical birth was 
certainly regarded inferior to an Aryan 

(tciii) Ridiculous Consequences of Compulson 

When the Upanayana became a compulsory 
Satfiskara people gradually forgot its real purpose 
and many ridiculous consequences followed. 
Formerly when it was purely an educational 
Satfiskara, persons inherently incompetent for 
education were excluded from the right of 
performance 0 1 But when it became a bodily 
Saifaskara, the opinion was adiocated that the 
Upanayana should be performed in the case of the 
dumb, deaf, blind etc also'’ 1 A few Smrti'writers 
dissented from this view/’ 14 But the majority 
accepted this absurd procedure m order to enable 
even disabled persons to marry, by providing them 
with a badge of superior castes, Another consequence 


63. 1 6>»nkha and Likhita, quoted by 
Harihara on t’.G.S 

64. The Brahma-purana, quoted in V.M.S. vol. 1. p, 399. 

65. £ahkha and Likhita, quoted by Harihara on P.G.S. 
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of the Upanayana being a bodily Saihskara was 
that a fresh Upanyana was prescribed for a person, 
when he happened to be defiled by drinking wine, 
eating onion etc . 00 This repetition presents a sad 
contrast to the fact that in the Yedic times it was 
repeated when the student began a new branch of the 
Vedas. The most absurd consequence that followed 
the degradation of the Upanayana from its original 
purpose was that even the Upanayana of trees 
came to be performed A fourteenth century 
Carnatic inscription records that a Brahman 
performed the XTpanayana ceremony of four peepal 
trees 0 7 

(xin ) The Upanayam Partly neglected during the 
mediaetal period 

So long as the Brahmanical culture had a strong 
hold over the Hindus, the compulsion was followed 
regularly. But during the Muslim period of 
Indian history, Hinduism received a rude shock. 
The religious life of the people was endangered and 
mauy high and prosperous families of the Ksattriyas 
and the VaiSyas were reduced to agriculturists. 
The theory became current that there are no 
Ksattriyas and the VaiSyas in the Kali Age . 69 
Though it was not universally accepted, the 


66. &atatapa and Yama, quoted in V.M.S, vol, I, p, 545. 

67, _Epigraphica Carnalica, III. Malavallt Inscriptai no. 23. 
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Majority of the Vaidyas and the Ksattriyas of many 
localities dispensed with the Upanayana Sam sk Ira. 
From the ninteenth century, however, owing to 
cultural revival by orthodox associations,® q they 
Me again becoming particular about perfuming 
the Upanayana Samskara, 

(bt>) Wty’.took the child to the Teacher t 

l 

Another problem was: Who should taknthn child 
to the Acharya ? In early times, in the Brahman 
families, it was the father who taught the boy . 70 
So, there was no need of discussing the problem. 
But the non-Brahman children were taken to the 
Brahman teachers. Moreover, when education 
developed and the art of teaching was specialized, 
the Brahman children also went to efficient teachers 
for study. Therefore, for proper initiation the 
question of taking the student to the Acharya came 
to be discussed. In the opinion of Pitamaha, the 
father, the grand-father, an uncle and an elder 
brother were rightful guardins of a boy, and, in the 
absence of the former the latter took the studeot 

68. vrit UWRRt: ftajfeu I 

69. The Aryasamajas and the Sanatancdharma Societies. 

70. For example, ^vetaketu was taught by his father Aruni 
( Ch, U. vi. 1. ), Br. U. vi. 2. 1, The Ch. U. iv 5. 5, M. U. 

i.2.12. 
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to the teacher . 7 1 In the absence of the thorn 
natural gurdians an elderly member of the same 
caste was also authorized to conduct the child to 
the Acharya . 79 But when there was none to do 
so, or none would care to take the child to the 
teacher, the pupil himself went to the Acharya for 
initiation . 79 

(xvi) The Selection of the Teacher 

The selection of a teacher was determined by 
certain considerations. The best possible teacher 
was sought for, because the main object, of the 
Upanayana was acquisition of knowledge and 
building of character. If the teacher himself was 
lacking in knowledge or i irtue, he could not elevate 
the life of the student. “From darkness to darkness he 
goes, whom an ignorant person initiates. Therefore, 
one should desire an initiator, who comes of a good 
family who is learned and who is self-controlled .” 74 
“A Brahmana who is well read, of good family, 
of good character, purified by penance, should 

71. folw sgm* Ikg: fan i 

fainter wm* g ftfC: I Yamaha. 

72. IRRt iftsrWJlTi I Vrddhaffarg-a. 

73. Such case«. are verj common in the Upanigads. 

7 4 . ft gf an: Jtfas% etc., quoted in the 

V.M.S. vol.l, p. 408. 
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initiate a child.” 7 * A man was asked not to make 
a person his teacher who was not firm in his 
character, for “hands besmeared with fat cannot 
be purified with blood.” 70 Vyasa recommends a 
person for teachership "who is a Brahmana, entirely 
devoted to the Vedas, who comes of a good family, 
whose profession is the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, who is pure who is particular about the 
study of his own Vedic §akha and who has no 
lethargy,” 7 ' Some further qualifications of an 
Acharya are given by Yama 7H as follows: “An 
Acharya should be truthful, courageous, capable, 
merciful towards all creatures, believer in God, 
firm in the study of the Vedas and pure in 
character.* These considerations were binding or 
respected wnen the Upanayana was an educational 
Samskara. When it ceased to be so, they could bo 
dispensed with. Later on, it was not meant for 

75 fWTOtorcw i 

li gdundka. Ibid, 

q pjqisg si d i 

^ fajpain: II Ilarita, Ibid, 

77 » | 

fq-R ll Vyasa, Ibid. 

7S - ifhmu. w i 

it 

ffawsi I 

f u Yama, Ibid, 
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education but consecration. The Xcharya was not 
expected to teach the initiate. His only business 
was to perform the ceremony with the recital of the 
Yedic verses. So, any-body who could do so waB 
approached for this purpose. At present, in many 
cases, the Acharja is dispensed with altogether. To 
save expenses and botherations, people go to a 
sacred place, dip the Sacred Thread into the water 
poured on the deity and put it round the neck of 
a boy. It is due to the appalling ignorance of the 
real purpose of the Samskara on the one side and 
the non-religious character of the modern life on 
the other. 

( xvii ) The Ceremonis and their Significance 

In the beginning the Upanajana Samskara 
must have been very simple In early times when 
the sacred Vedic lore was handed down from 
generation to generation in priestly families, the 
father himself was the guru Tn this case, the 
formalities observ d with hnn naturally shouid 
have been limited The very ancient teachership 
of the father is proved by the parable of gods, men 
and demons all spending their student life under 
the guidance of their common father Prajapati . 70 
During the Upanisadic period also there are 

79 . Hr. Br. U. V. 2 1 

80. Br.U. vi. 2. l.Ch. L. V. 3; iv. 5. 5, v. 11. 7, M. U. 
i. 2. 12 . 
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instances of students studying with their fathers , 8 
Original parental simplicity is re-echoed in the 
Upanisads, where in many cases the Upanayana is 
very simple. The student approached his teacher 
with sacrificial fuel m his hands, thereby showing 
that he intended to be his pupil and he was ready 
to serve the teacher . 81 There are other instances 
where an oral request on the part of the student 
and its acceptance on the part of the Ahcarya was 
all that constiuted an Upanayana . 81 But these 
are sporadic cases of simplicity. Even before the 
close of the Vedic period, the ceremony was 
assuming a complicated character. The Upanayana 
of the Athanavedic time included many items of 
the later* Jay ritual. During the Brahmana period 
noted for sacrificial elaboration, the Upanayana 
Samskara was developed and its ceremonious 
character is evident from the details available in 
them . 03 The Grhyasutras 83 * describe a full-fledged 
ritual with well-developed details The Saihskara 
in its onward march also gathered many non-Vedic 
and popular materials under its auspices. 

(a) The Tune. Au auspicious time was 
selected for the performance of the Saihskara. 


81. Idid. 

82. Cf. yj 3<r#a I Ur. U. VI. 2. 7 

83. . Br. xi. 5. 4, 

83a. & o.S. ii. 1, A.G.\ i 19. iii 5, P.G.PJ. ii. 2; G.G.S. u. 10 
Kfa, G.S. n. 4; Hi. 1; H.G.S. i. 1. u. 18, Ap. G.S. 10. 
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Generally the (J panayana took place when 
the sun was in the northern hemisphere , 84 
but in the case of the Vai^ya children, its southern 
course was also prescribed , 85 Different seasons 
were meant for different castes , 80 The Upanayana 
of a Brahman was performed in spring, of a 
Ksattriya in summar, of a Vaisya in autumn and 
of a Rathakara in the rainy season These different 
seasons were symbolical of the temperament and 
occupation of different castes. The moderation of 
spring symbolized the moderrte life of a Brahman ; 
the heat of summer represented the ferver of a 
Ksattriya, autumn, when the commerei>l life of 
ancient India re-epened after the rainy season, 
suggested the wealth and prosperity of a VaiSya; 
and the easy time of rains indicated facility for a 
chariot-maker. The later astrological works associated 
different kinds of merits with different months 
from Magha to A«adha: “A boy whose Upanyana is 
performed in the month of Magha becomes 
wealthy, in the month of Phalguna intelligent, 
in Chaitra talented and well-versed m the Vedas, in 
VaiSakha proiided with all kinds of enjoyments, 
in Jyestha wise and greit, and in Asadha a great 

84. P.GS ii. 2, AG.S 1. 19. 

85. g fwWTl I Brhaspati quoted in V. M. S. vol. 

I. p. 354. 

86. srremgwfa <st«? i 

B.G.S. 11.5. 6. 

28 
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oonqueror of enemies and famous Pandit” 87 The 
bright half of the monlli was preferred, a sit, was a 
delightful time for any social function and its 
brightness was symbolical of knowledge and learning 
Holidays, Parvans, inauspicious times aDd the days 
of natural abnormality were a\oided. 

(b) Preparations. Before the actual ceremony 
took place, a canopy n as set up under which I he 
Sainskara would be performed A daj before the 
ceremony, many pauranie Performnoes took place. 
Themost auspicious god GaneSa, was propitiated and 
several other gooddesses, Sri, Laltsmi, Dhrti, Medha, 
Pu?ti, Sraddha, and Sarasvati were worshipped H '’ 
On the previous night, the candidate was s"wpared 
%^1 over with a^i ) ellow substant e, and a silver ring 
was tucked to liis top-knot, After that, he was 
commanded to spend the whrle night in absolute 
silence. It wasannstic rite which prepared the 
candidate for the second birth 'Iho jellowish 
powder gave a show of embryonic atmosphere and 


87. wfa injrp: i 

ii^rat wife adxum -its ^ qqiNa. n 

faaufl eqral agrafes; u'llie Haj.tuiail.i%da 


quottd m V.M.S \ol. I.p, Ii5. 

88. qs§ afe: fliBPir faqft ■qareGilWtf dlssatapft {fa I 
P.G.S. 1. 4. 2 

89. It was a later development not found in the Grh)as{jt|as. 

90. It is a local cuslon m many provinces, ^ 
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absolute silence made the boy a speechless child 
anew. 

(c) The Joint Meal. The next morning the 
mothor and the child ate together for the last time. 
It was rather an unusual procedure in a Hindu 
Saihskara. According to Dr. Altekir'’ 1 it marked the 
end of an irregular life of a child and reminded the 
boy that he was no longer an irresponsible child 
and that he had to lead a sistematic life thence 
onward. But it might base been the parting 
feast of the mother and the child also It 
was a sad touching ceremony It expressed 
the deep affection of the mother for her 
child After his Upanayanx the mother no more 
could take food with him as a rule Tho very idea 
moved the mother to show her last affectionate 
feeling. Both tho ldoas any hive operated in 
the above ceremony. But thete seem to be some 
more factors that gave rise to it The boy not 
only could not take food with his mother, Lut 
also was going to be separated from her for a long 
time. The mother could not enjoy his company 
during this period So h'*r heart was heavy on 
the occasion and tho most impressive act of love 
that she could do was to eat with the child. There 
was perhaps, one practical neoessiry of feeding the 
ohild in the morning. The ceremony was a protracted 


9l. Education in Ancient India, I. p. 19 
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one. In order that he may not get hungry during 
the ceremony, he was fed before it began. After 
the mother's feast, a number of young men were 
entertained It was a party which was given to 
the playmates of the candidate at the departure 
of their friend to the teacher’s house. 

(d) The Bath. After the feast was over the father 
and the mother took the child to the canopy where 
the Bacnficial fire was burning in the alter. The first 
scriptural item of the ceremony was the feeding of 
the Brahmans, an act always meritorious and in 
this case symbolical of Brahmayajfia and 
Brahmaeharya, which the life of the student was 
going to be after his Upanaynna, Then the boy 
was shaded. If the Chudakarana had been performed, 
he was simply shaved in tho ordinary way by the 
barber But sometimes to economize the expenses, 
though not sanctioned by tho scriptures, the 
haircutting ceremony was postponed till now and 
it was performed before the thread-giving When 
the shaving was finished, the boy was bathed. It 
was a ceremony essential to eiery Saifiskara 
Washing purified both, the mind and the body of 
the recipient. 

(e) The Kaupina. The bath being over, the boy 
was given a Kaupina to cover his private parts. The 
social consciousness hid already dawned upon the 
mind of the boy, but from now he had particularly to 
observe the social decorum and to maintain his 
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own dignity and self-res p*ot,. Then the boy went 
near the Acharya and announced his intention to 
become a Brahmachari: ‘‘I have come hither for the 
sake of studentship. I will be a student.'’ 02 Having 
accepted his request the Acharya offered him clothes 
with the verse, “In the way in which Brhaspati put 
on the garment of immortality on Indra, thus I 
put this garment on thee, for the sake of long life, 
of old age, of strength, of splendour.” 0 1 The Hindu 
idea of decorum required that, when engaged in a 
religious ceremony, the upper part of the body 
bhould de covered with a piece of cloth. On the 
occasion of the Upanayana, therefore, the young 
scholar was offered tin upper garment, because from 
this time Ins proper religious life began From 
the ancient literature we know that the original 
piece of the upper garment offered at this occasion 
was the deer-skin We are informed by the Gop&tha 
Brahmana that the deer-skin was symbolical of 
spiritual and intellectual pre-eminence. 94 By 
putting it on, the student was constantly asked 
to become a youth of ideal character and deep 
scholarship. In the early pastoral life of the 
Aryans the use of the deerskin was a need. 
Its hoary antiquity lent it a sanctity and, 
in course of time it became a religious luxury Its 

92. H.G.S. u. 2. 9. 

93. Ibid. ii. 2. 10. 

94. G, Br.j. 2. 1-3, 
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use, however, was limited to bedding. When the 
Aryans became agriculturists and spinning and 
weving came into existence, a cotton cloth was 
offered to the student. According to the Apastamba 
and the Baudhayana Grhyasutras, this piece of 
cloth should have been woven in the house of the 
Brahmacharin just before the ceremony n "* The 
Grhyasutras prescribe clothes made of different 
stuffs for different castes. Tho clothes of a Brahman 
student should be made of 6a na ( hemp ), that of a 
KSattriya of Ksauma ( Silk ) and thit of 
a VaiSya of Kutapa ( (he ku^agrass ) ,,n But, 
optionally, cfothe3 made of cotton were prescribed 
for all 1,7 Formerly on purely religions grounds, 
white and unwashed clothes were offered, no doubt 
symbolizing the purity of life. 08 But, later on, 
practical sense prevailed on the religious motive, 
though it was still tinged with symbolism The 
clothes of a Brahman shuld be ICasaya. ( reddish ) 
that of a Kgattriya Manjistha ( dyed with madder ) 

l 

95. qru: eg-fUftTg I B fi.S. II. 5. 11, Ap. G.S, It. 1 6 . 

96 . wmjtaNfrf im t g.o.n i. 17. i«. 

97. wtfd TCftva* I ibid. 

98. fTfmt dvl afithr 1 \,o.s .. 19. 1 ) 

atfd ftffesiritaiq Wf qiOTH II I’r.iccta, quoted in 
V M.S vol. 1. p. 410. 
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and that of a VaiSya Haridra (yellow). 00 The 
clothes were dyed because thereby they would not 
get shabby very soon. Different colours preserved 
the distinction of castes. The deep-rooted facination 
for white clothes, however, did not die away and 
many Smrtis insist that the colour of the clothes of 
a Brahmachari should be white. 10 " At present the 
above distinctions have* 1 vanished away and clothes 
dyed in Haridra (yellow) are offered to all the 
twice-born. 

(f) The Girdle. Next, the Acharya tied round the 
waist of the youth the girdle with the \erse, “Here 
has come to me, keeping away ei ll words, purifying 
mankind as a purifier, clothing herself by power 
of inhalation and exhalation, with strength, this 
sisterly goddes, the blessed girdle” 1 ' 1 or with, “A 
youth well at tiled, diessed, tome hither. He, being 
born, becomes glorious Wise sages extol him, 
de\ out ones, turning their minds to the gods” Or 
silently. 101 * The girdle was originally made to 
support the KaupJnu But, later on, it was turned 
to s«r^e as a religious symbolism. It was made 
of triple cord, which symbolised that the student 

93. smith spilth Witfk Wlri 3 intuit Hlfsre* 

Sfo i A>G,Si 1 l9 * l °- 

too. ^ g TOwwftmw i Manu n uotod ln V>M - S 

vol. p. 410. 

10l. l’.G.S. it. 2. 11. 

101a. Ibid. ii. 2. 12-J3. 
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was always encircled by the three Vedas 102 The 
girdle also informed the student that his belt was 
“a daughter of Faith and a sister of the sages, 
possessed the power of protecting his purity and 
chastity and would keep him away from evil.” 10 a * 
Like the upper garment, the girdle was also made 
of different stuffs for different castes, and eien for 
one single caste options were allowed according 
to different Vedic schools, The girdle of a Brahman 
was made of Munja grass, that of a Ksattriya of a 
bow-string and that of a VaiSya of wool. It must 
beeienand good-looking. Its use at present is 
momentary, and soon after the Upanayana it is 
substituted by a cotton girdle. 

(g) The Sacred Thread After the tying of the 
girdle camo the most important item of the 
Sariiskara, according to the later authority, tho 
'investing the student with the Sacred Thread It 
should be, however, observed that it was unknown 
to the early writers on ritual. None of the 
GrhyasutraB contains the prescription of wearing 
the Sacred Thread. It seems that the upper garment 

102, Ifni 1 Agvalayana, quoted in 

V M.S, vo\ I, 432. 

l02a. W3T4I e<T<Ttsfirnffir wt qefffi w? i a.v. 

VI. 133. 4 
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which was offered to the youth was the proto-type 
from which the sacred thread descended, though 
both the prototype (but not for sacrificial purpose) 
and the imitation were retained by the later 
authorities. The very name of the Sacred Thread, 
‘‘Yajnopavlta’’ supplies a clue to its original 
nature . 108 

The scriptures prescribe that cotton yjords 
should be worn by the Brahmana, woollen by the 
Ksattriyas and linen by the VaiSyas 104 But the 
option of cotton cords is found for all . 1 0 11 It seems 
that it was due to the convenience of getting 
cotton threads The Sacred Thread was of different 
colour according to different castes ; the Brahmans 
wore white, the Ksattriyas red and the VaiSyas 
yellow. It is said that it corresponded with 
the colour of the inind of the above castes. But the 
differentiation was afterwards removed and at 
present the VaiSya colour, jellow, has been adopted 
universally. 

The Sacred Thread is spun bv a virgin Brahman 
girl and twisted by a Brahman. In it as many 
knots are made as there are Pravaras amongst the 

103. I f. Dr. S Altekar, Education In Ancient India, 
Appendix, A. 

104. qnqfcnj'Ttfw' ?d 

105. I I’aithlnasi, quoted in V M «. 
vol. 1 p. 415. 
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ancestors of the wearer. The composition of the 
Sacred Thread is full of symbolism and significance^ 
Its length is ninetysix times as the breadth of 
the four fingers of a man, which is epual to his 
height. Each of the four fingers represents one of 
the four states the soul of a man experiences from 
time to time, namely, waking, dreaming, dreamless 
sleep and absolute Brahmanhood. The three folds 
of the cord are also symbolical. They represent the 
three Grunas, reality, passion and darkness, out of 
which the whole univ erse is evolved. The care is 
taken that the twist of the tbrerd must be upward. 
It was done, so that the Sattvaguna or the good 
quality of reality may predominate in a man, and 
so he may attain spiritual merits. The three 
cords remind the wearer that he has to pay off 
the Three Debts he owes to tho ancient seeis, the 
ancestors and the gods. The thrie cords are tied 
together by a knot called Brahmagranthi, which 
symbolises Brahma, Vienu and Siva. Besides, 
extra knots are made in the cords to indicate the 
various Pravaras of a particular family. 

The Acharya, while investing the student with 
the Sacred, Thread repeated an appropriate Mantra, 
asking for strength, long-life and illumination for 
the boy, 100 the boy looking, in the meanwhile, 

106 . jnrhnftit mi qfasf i 
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towards the sun. A Brahmacharl can put on only 
one set of the Sacread Thread. A householder is 
given privilege to wear two, one for himself and 
one for his wife. There are different methods 
of wearing the Sacred Thread at different 
occasions. While performing an auspicious 
ceremony one should be Upnvitl, that is, the Sacred 
Thread should hang from his left shoulder, at tho 
performance of some inauspicious ceremony a man 
should be Prachinaviti, that is, the Sacred Thread 
should hang from the right shoulder, and at times 
he is called Miviti when the Sacred Thread is 
worn round theneckbkea garland . 1 " 7 

'll) The Ajina. Then the Ajina or deer-skin was 
presented to the pupil. The word “Ajina” denotes 
generally the skin of an animal e.g a gazelle, l ’’ H 
as well as that of a goat . 10 ’ The us? of skins as 
cloth in ancient times is shown by the adjective 
“Clothed in skins ” 11 ' 1 (Ajma-vasin), and the 
farriers’ trade is mentioned . 1 1 1 The Maruts 
were also noted for wearing deer-skins. 11 ® The 
wild ascetics of a late ltgvedie hymn seem to be 


107 A qJtfuH quoted in V.M.S. vol. I. p -t2J. 

108. A. V. v. 21. 7. 

109. 6.' Or. V. 2. 1. 21. 

110. Ibid, in 9 1.12, 

111. The Vajasaneya-Samluta xxx. 15. 

112. K.V. i. 166. 10. 
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clad in skin . 118 The Ajina was first used as an 
upper garm< nt. But, later on, when cotton cloth was 
supplied in its place, it was utilized for a seat. In 
early times the country was covered with forest 
and skins were found in abundance. But when 
forest were cleared, there became paucity of hide, 
and blanket was prescribed . 114 The ancient 
tradition was adhered to, though the skin was 
reduced to threads which is now represented by 
three strands fastened to the Sacred Thread at the 
■time of the Upanayana Saihskara. Different kinds 
of skins were prescribed for different castes. The 
Paraskara Grhyaiutra says, “The upper garment 
of a Brahmana should be an antelope skin , that of a 
Rajanya the skin of a spotted deer , that of a Vai£ya 
goats’ or cows’ skin ; or if the prescribed sort of 
garment is not to be had, a cows’ hide should be 
worn by all, because to that belongs the first place 
among all kinds of garments” 1 1 '• The cow’s skin 
was easily available; that is why it was a 
general option for all. According to Vi?nu tiger- 
skin was also worn by the Yedic student . 110 But 
it was a rarity. The skin was of a practical use 


113. Ibid. x. 136. 2. 

114. wsmx* Ap. D.\ 1. 

115. P.G.e. u. 5. 2 . 

/ 16. I ' i^u quoted m V.M.S. vol. I 

p. 413. 
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in the forest life of early times. Because it was 
generally used by hermits and ascetics, it began to 
gather sanctity round it When it became 
connected with the religious ceremony, the 
writers on Pharma invested it with symbolism. 
The Gopatha-Brahmana says that the lovely 
deerskin was sombolical of holy lustre and 
intellectual and spiritual pre-eminince 1 17 The 
student, while putting it on, was reminded that 
he should attain the spiritual and intellectual 
position of a Ksi 

fi) The S f aff. A staff 11 * was given b) the 
.Xcharya to the student, who accepted with the 
lerse, “My staff whice fell down to the ground in 
the open air, that I take up again for the sake of 
long life, of holy lustre and of holiness ” According 
to some authorities the scholar should grasp the 
staff with the verse that was recited while taking 
a staff at the time of entering on a long sacrifice. 
The latter prescription was based on the fact that 
studentship was regarded as a long sacrifice. 110 
The Manava-Grhyasutra observes ttia* really 
speaking, the student is a traveller on the Jong 
road of knowledge. 120 The staff was the symbol 


117. See'aute p. 18 . footnote 11. 

118. P.G.S. ii. 2. 14. 

1 1 9. ft W ato » quoted by Harihara 

P.G.S. ii. 2-14. 
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of a traveller and while accepting it, the 
student prayed that he may reach safely the 
end of his long and arduous journey . 121 One 
authority, however, remarks that the staff was 
the symbol of a watchman . 122 The student was 
armed with the staff and charged with the duty of 
protecting the sacred Vedas. According to some, 
the purpose of the staff was to protect the student 
not only from the human foes but from the demons 
and evil spirits «s well 121 Apararka on the 
YajSavalkya Smrti 121 points out that the staff 
could also serve the purpose of making the student 
self-confident and self-reliant, when he went out 
in-the forest for collecting sacred fuels, for tending 
the cattle of his guru or whon lie travelled in 
darkeness. 

The type of the staff was determined by the 
caste of the student Tie staff of a Brahman was 
of Palana wood, that ofa Ksittrija was of Udmbara 
wood and that ofa Viu£>a was of Viha wood . 1215 
Options, however, were allowed which were based 
on local fashion or the availability of a particular 
wood in the locality. But as the wood of a staff 

1 21. Cf. Dr. A.S. Ahekar, Education In Ancient India, Chap, 
I. pp. 25. Zb 

122. V.G.S. b. 

123. P.G.S. U.6. 26. 

124. Yaj. S. T. 29. 

125. A.G.S, i 19. 10. 
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was not of a great consequence, so all could use 
all kinds of wood . 120 But some limit the staff 
to the sacrificial trees only . 127 The length of the 
staff was also fixed according to tho Varna of the 
student. “The staff of the Brahmaiia measured up 
to his hair, that of the Ksattriya up to his forehead 
and that, of a Vateya up-to his nose ." 1 - ' Vasi^tha 12 ' 1 
prescribes quite the reverse which shows that there 
was no real significance in the aboie distinction 
except the caste difference. Elegance of the stafF 
was also taken into consideration According to 
Gautama and Paithinasi the staff shuld be unbroken, 
unscratched and with bark 110 Munu sa}s that 
it should be straight, without an} siraU'h, fine 
looking, not causiug uneasiness and not burnt by 
fire 1 * 1 Tn some cases, eien at jresent, all these 
rules relating the stall aie lesjeiUd, but in tne 
majouty of eases a ^ei - } poor or nominal substitute 
for the staff is presented to tho student The 
reason is that, now a da} s, it has no practical 
utility, the initiate not being expected to go 
outside his home to a hermitage m the foiest, 

■-6. wfaiq | 1* G ». 5. 2\ 

1 17 . ejj gifam | G I),S. 

128. A G.S i. 19 1 . 

129. V.1).S quoted in V.M S. vol. 1. p. 436. 
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(j) Symbolical Performances. After the student 
was fully equipped with the necessities of a student 
life in ancient times, a series of symbolical 
acts followed before the Acharya properly took the 
student in his charge. The first of them was that 
the teacher, with his joined hands, filled the 
students’ joined hands with water with the verse, 
"Ye waters." This was sy mbolicalof purification. 18 1A 
The student required sanctification before he could 
legitimate ely learn thoGayatri mantra. ASvalayana 
says, “The teacher having uttered mantras pours 
water in the joined hands of the student, so that he 
may be purified to receive the Savitri mantra .’’ 131 
Next, the teacher made the student look at the sun 
with “That eye etc.” 13 , The life of a student was 
a perfect discipline regulated to the minutest 
details. The sun represents the Cosmic I aw which 
governs the whole universe The student was 
asked to learn from the sun the observance of 
unswerving duty and discipline ASvalayana, 
again obsenes ; “The sun is a witness to all actions, 
he is the Lord of all vows, tune, action and virtues; 
therefore he should be properly worshipped .” 134 

131a aw aifasfl ufut gt: i 

wfijf'W JUTWlfi: fesdta It ASvalayanlcarya quoted 

in V.M S. vol I p, ‘1_’G. 

132. Ibid. 

133. F G.S. ii. 1 17. 
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0$ Touching the Heart. After this, the 
teacher touched the heart of the pupil reaching oyer 
his right shoulder with the words, “Into my will 
I take thy heart etc,” 185 The same verse was 
reoited at the time of the marriage ceremonies also, 
with the only change of tho deity, in that case 
being Prajapati, while here it is Bfhaspati. The 
‘‘Lord of Prayers” or the “Presiding deity of 
Learning” was requested to unite the hearts of the 
Acharya and the pupil This prayer was intended 
to emphasize that relation between the teacher and 
the taught was not formal and mercenary but real 
and sacred. Realization of this fact was necessary. 
No progress in education was possible unless there 
was a complete harmony, a deep sympathy and a 
wholehearted communion between the guru ard 
the initiate. 

(1) Mounting the Stone. Then the student waB i 
asked to mount a stone with the words, “Tread 
on this stone ; like a stone be firm. Tread the Tops 
down ; turn away the enemies.” 188 According to 
the Manava Grhyasutra, 137 the student, by 
mounting a stone, was asked to be steadfast in the 
persuit of his studies. In the opinion of the 
Bharadvaja Crhyasutra, 188 however, stone was 

135. P.G.S. 11. 2. 18. 

136. M.G.S i. 22. 10. 

137. Ibid. i. 22. 12. 

13?. Bb. G.S. i. 8. 
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i Also symbolical of strength. The purpose of the 
rite was to make the student adamantine in his 
physique and character. The stone delivered a 
good sermon to the student that the firmness of 
determination and strength of character are the 
most essential needs of a successful student 
career.. 

(m) Taking the Charge. Now the proper taking 
the charge of the student began . 180 The teacher 
seized the student’s right hand and asked his name. 
The pupil replied, “f am N. N Sir " The teacher, 
again, enquired whose pupil he was, whereupon the 
student replied “Yours” The Acharya correcting 
his answer said, “Indra’s pupil art thou, Agni is 
thy teacher; I am they teacher, N. N Thus the 
teacher took the boy in his charge for education 
and protection But thinking h'mself not 
ommipresent. and all-powerful, he commended the 
student to the protection of gods and all creatures, 
that were requested to guard him every where. -‘To 
Prajapati I give thee in charge. To the god Savitj- 
I give thee in charge, To Heaven and Earth I give 
thee in charge. To all beings I gn e thee in charge 
for the sake of freedom from harm ’ 140 

(n) The Commcyndmcnts. Then after a 
circumambulation of the fire, and offerings to it, 
the teacher, taking hold of the student, delivered 

139. P.G.S. ii. 2 19-22. 

140. Ibid. ii. 2. 23. 
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the following commandments: “A student art thou. 
Take water. Keep silence. Put fuel on the fire. 
Take water.” 141 This commandment is found as 
early as in the Satapatha Brahmana 14 * which, 
besides, offers some explanation of the text also. 
“Sip water. Water doubtless means ambrosia: Sip 
ambrosia is thus he tells him , do thy workt work 
doubtless means vigour ; exert vigour is what he 
teU ? him ; put on fuels enkindle thy mind with fire, 
with holy lustre is what he thereby tells him ; do 
not sleep: "do not die” is what he thereby says to 
him etc’*. The commandment, was a practical advice 
as well as a symbolical performance. 

(o) The Savitrl Mantra. Next, the most 
sacred Savitrl mantra was taught to the student 14 ® 
If he could not follow it just on that day, it could be 
recited to the boy after one year, six months, 
twenty-four days, twelve days or three days. 114 
The teacher, looking at the face of the child, 
uttered the Savitrl mantra, “Let us meditate on 
the most excellent light of the Creator ( the Sun ); 
May he guide our intellect” 115 The mantra was 
recited Pada by Pada, then hem'Stich by hemistich, 

I l bld - '■ 3. 2. 

142. xi. 5. 4 
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and the thind time the whole verse. To a Brahman 
the Acharya recited the Savitri mantra in the 
G&yatri metre, to a Rajanya in Tri?£ubha, and to 
a Vaigya in Jagati, or to persons of all castes in 
the Gayatri metre, The last option has now 
obtained universality. The teaching of the sacred 
mantra signalized the second birth of the child, as 
the teacher was regarded the father and S&vitri 
the mother of the child . 140 In early times the 
teacher himself wag supposed to have conceived the 
child: “By laying his right hand on the pupil, the 
teacher becomes pregnant with him; In the third 
•flight he is born as a Brahman with the Savitri .” 147 
The prayer was simple but significant. It was 
very appropriate to students whoso prima business 
was to stimulate and develop their mind. 

(p) The Sacred Fire. The rite of first enkindling 
and feeding oi the sacred fire 14 “ was performed 
after the teaching of tbe Gayatri mantra. The 
verses uttered here were full of educational 
significance. The student wiped with his hand 
the ground round the fire with the formula. “Agni, 
glorious one, make me glorious. As thou glorious 
Agni, art glorious, thus, O glorious one, bring me 
to glory. Ab thou Agni are the preserver of the 

146 mar eifWt fta? sw* i m.s, ii. 170. 

147, £>. Br, xi. 5 4 12. 

148, P.G.8. ii. 4. 1-8 
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treasure of sacrifice for the gods, thus may I become 
the preserver of the treasure of the Vedas for 
men .*’ 149 Then he put fuels on the fire with the 
prayer, “To Agni I have brought a piece of wood, 
to the great Jata vedas. As thou, Agni, are 
inflamed by wood, thus I am inflamed by life, 
insight, vigour, offspring, cattle, holy lustre. ..May 
my teachar be the father of living sons; May I be 
full of insight, not forgetful of what T have learnt; 
may I become full of glory and splendour, of holy 
lustre and enjoyer of food. Svaha i” lso The sacred 
fire was the symbol of Life and Light, for which 
the student strove. It was the centre of all religious 
activities of the Indo>Aryans. Its worship began 
in the student career and continued throughout 
his life. 

(q) The Rounds for Alms. Then followed the' 
student’s going the rounds for alms . 161 This was 
the ceremonious beginning of what was going to be 
the chief means of his maintenance throughout his 
student career, On the day of the Upanayana he 
begged from only those who would not refuse, e g. 
his mother and other relatives. The decorum 
required that a Brahmana student should beg 
addressing the woman whom he asks for alms with 
the word, , 6 Lady” put at the beginning of his 

149. Ibid. ii. 4. 

150. P.G.S ii. 4. 3. 
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request; a Rajanya with the word “Lady’* iusertei 
in the middle; a Vailya with the word put at the 
end.’* It cannot be said how far the custom of 
begging was universal in ancient India. But the 
ceremony of begging emphasized on the student’s 
mind the fact that, being a non-economic entity, he 
was dependent on the public charity and he Bhould 
discharge his duties to society when he would 
become its earning member. Begging of alms, in 
early times if not universal, must have been 
common, at least, m the case of Brahman and other 
poor students, as it is still practised by poor 
Brahman students But in later times, excepting 
some rare cases, it fell in to disuse 

(r) Late Features. At present a few new 
features, unknown to the scriptures, have been 
introduced in the Upanayana Saraskara, which are 
located after the ceremonial begging. The student 
undertakes a mimic performance . 1 * 2 He enacts a 
comedy of going on educational mission to Benares 
or Kashmir. But he is persuaded by his maternal 
uncle or brother-in-law who allures him by promising 
a bride. What a tragedy of the educational ideal of 
the Upanayana Samskara. The Samavartan that 
was performed at completion'of the studies, is now 
staged on the^samejday, simply for the emergency 
of chiild-marriage. 

152. In ancient times educational journey of the student was 
a real 'one See the &G.S. ii. A.G.S. iii. 10. 
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(s) Triratra-vrata. After the initiation 
ceremonies were over, the student was required 
to observe three days’ continence, which was 
called “Triratra Vrata ,, . 1 ' i) This continence 
might extend to twelve days or one year. It was 
the beginning of a rigorous training. He was not 
to eat saline food, he had to sleep on the ground, 
and he was forbidden to take meat and wine and 
to sleep in the day time. At the end of the vow, 
the Medhajanana ritual was performed in order to 
evoke divine help in the sharpening of the 
intellect, memory and retaining power . 154 It was 
called Medhajanana, because by prformmg it one 
cauld get intellect fit to grasp the Velie knowledge. 
&aunaka says, “The Sun-born Goddess, the 
preserver of this world. Herself is Mcdha. One 
who desiies success in learning should worship 
her with a view to stimulate talent ,” 155 At 
present, the Upanayana having no educational 
purpose, these ancillary rites ol educational 
significance have been dropped. 

• (tj The Dawn of a new Era. When the 
Upanayana was a living Saihskara performed at 
the beginning of the student career, it must have 

15^. A.G. V '. i. >2 12 U.G s. i. 8 16. 

154. Bh G.S i JO 
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created a very impressive atmosphere It 
marked the dawn of a new era in the life of the 
initiate. He was no more a child and was 
introduced to the life of perfect and stern discipline. 
The ceremony symbolized the fact that the student 
was a traveller, starting for the boundless realm 
of knowledge. To reach his destination, he was 
asked to be firm and steadfast, like a stone, in his 
determination. A complete harmony between 
him and his Acharya was also essential. In his 
mission, the student was assured the help of all 
gods and creatures. The ideals before him were 
Indra, the lord of all gods, and Agni, the most 
brilliant element in the world, the one suggestive 
of power and position and the other indicative of 
life and light. If the student acted up to the 
symbolisms and suggestions of the Samskara, he 
was bound to be a successful scholar and afuliledged 
man, fit to share the responBiblities of the world. 



3 . THE VEUAHAMBHA (lHE BEGINNING 01 THE VEDIC 81 UDY) 

(%) Introductory 

In the earliest enumeration of the Saiiiskaras 
by Gautama , 1 the Vedarambha and the Godana 
are not mentioned. Instead, he gives the four Vedic 
Yratas, “Catvari Vedairatani/ which according 
to A£valayana, were, Mahanamm, Mahairatam, 
Upamsadand Godana. J Besides, special rites were 
prescribed before the reading of a Veda or its 
branch . 1 Though these yratas were originally 
intended for all the twice-born, (hey were probably 
obsened in the priestly families alone, because it 
were they who used to specialize in all the branches 
of the Vedas and the Vedic rituals. The non- 
Brahmans gradually gave up the practice of 
performing the Vedic a ratas or lows. In course of 
time, the non-Vedic literature grew in extent and 
importance and came to be studied extensively by 
the Brahmans. The Vedic literature was less 

1. G.D s . viii. 24. 

adhi WiHferai II A^valayana quoted 

in S.M p. *3. 

3. rfwft snswt. i 

a'sgwrMuni wfiN * nH U VaMstha quoted 
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and less studied. So with the decline of the 
Vedic study these vratas began to pass out of 
vogue. They are not mentioned in the majority 
of the Gfhyasutras and the Dharmasiltras 
and altogether passed over by the Smrtis, But 
respect for the old tradition required that there 
should be one Saihskara that could take the place of 
the Vedic vows and mark the beginning of higher 
education. Thus the Vedarambha sprang on the 
ruins of the ancient Vedic iratas. This is the 
reason why the Vedarambha appeared so late in the 
list of the Samskaras Vyasa mentions it for the 
first time ." 4 

(it) The Origin 

I There was one more change in the history of 
/the Samskaras which necessitated the exisfence 
of the Vedarambha as a separate Samskara. In 
the beginning the Upanayana and the study of 
the Vedas began almost together. The former was 
a real poing of the child to the house of the teacher 
and was immediately followed by studentship. The 
Vedic study was supposed to begin with the most 
r sacred Gayatri mantra. But in later times, when 
Samskrit ceased to be a spoken langauage or a 
widely understood om the Upanayana became 
merely a bodily Saihskara. Then it was performed 


4. Vy, S. i. 14. 
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when the student had already begun the study of 
his vernacular, and the nominal Acharya by whom 
the Saihskara was performed had no intention to 
take the student in his own charge. Therefore it 
was thought necessary to perform another Saihskara, 
besides the Upanayana, to mark the beginning of 
the Yedio Study. 

(in) A New Safntk&ra 

The Saihskara, as already pointed out, is first 
mentioned in the Vyasa Smrti.® It differentiates 
the Vratade£a ( a new name of the Upanayana ) 
from the Yedarambha. During the time of the 
author, the first, had nothing to do with study, but 
the second was purely an educat:onal Saihskara 
performed at the time when the Btudent actually 
began his Vedic study. The later Paddhati-writers 
have recognized the distinction between the 
Upanayana and the Yedarambha and they insert 
the latter between the Upanayana and the 
Samavartana. 

(vi) The Ceremonies 

j For the performance of the Vedarambha 
saihskara an auspicious day was fixed after the 
'Upanayana. In the beginning, the Matvpuja the 
Abhyudayika Sraddha and other preliminary 
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ceremonies were performed. Then the teacher 
established the Laukika-Agni, invited the student 
and seated him on t'm Western side of the fire. After 
this, gereral offerings were made. If the Kigveda 
was to be begun, two abutis of ghee were offered to 
the earth and Agni; if the Yajurveda, to Antarikga 
( the sky ) and Vayu; if the Samaveda, to T)yau and 
the sun; and if the Atharvaveda, to thB quarters 
and the moon. If the study of all the Vedas began 
together, the above offerings were made together. 
Besides, Homa were offered to Brahman, Ghhandas 
and Prajapati, In the end, the teacher, having 
made gift of the I’urnapatxa and Dak§ina to the 
officiating Brahman, began the teaching of the 
Veda . 0 


6. The Gargapaddh it'. 



4 . THE KL^ANTA OB 1HD GOLUNA (lHE SRAVIW 01 tirvBD) 

(%) Different Names and their Significance 

The Ke^anta or the first shading was one of the 
four Vedic Vratas 1 2 3 4 When the firs' three iratas, 
that were closely connected with the Vedic Study 
disappeared the Ke£anta separated and assumed an 
independent | osition, though it retained the ancient 
ceremonies. The existence of the Ke§anta a-> a 
separate Samskari seem c to he older than that of 
the Vedarambha lhe Grhyasiitras’ (LiCJibe the 
Keganta with the Chudakarana, but they nowhere 
mention the Vedarambha. Jatuknrnya, an older 
writer than Vyasa, enumerates the former but do 
not mention the latter. 1 Jt was regarded as a major 
Saiiiskara by Vyasa who includes it in the list of 
the famous sixteen Samskaras.' 1 Th9 question may 
rise in one’s mind why the KeSanta did not meet 
the Bame fate as the other Vedic Viatas met. The 
reason appears thus This Saraskara had an 
advantage over its colleagues. While the first 

1, Agvalavana quoted in s.M. p. 

2. A.GS i lS-P.O.s 1 3, $ G.S. i. 28 is. G G.s m. 1 , 
H.G.b. ii. 6. 16, Ap. G.S. 12, Kli. G \ ii. 5. 1. 

3. ifhOwsifil I 'l uoted ,n V'.IIS. vol 1 

ifcWtfST. 

4, Vy.S, i. 14. 
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three Vratas were dependent, for their life, on the 
Vedic study, it was essentially conneoted with 
the body and conduct of the student. When the 
Vedic literature ceased to form the general curri- 
culum of studies, the first three Vratas fell into 
disuse. But the Ke£anta still signalized the natural 
change that took place in the life of the student. 
Even when the Samskaras became mere ceremonies 
bereft of their original purpose, the Ke&anta did 
not suffer very much. 

(ii) The Origin and Early History 

The Kesanta, as its very name suggests, was a 
Samskara which consecrated the first shaving of 
the*student’s heard. Tt was called Godana also, 
because it was characterized by the gift of a cow 
[ to the teacher and gifts to the barber. This 
Samskara was performed at the age of sixteen and 
marked tne arrival of youth when the student was 
no more a boy, and beard and moustaches appeared 
on his face." The consciousness of manhood dawned 
upon the young man. He required a greater 
watchfulness over his youthful impulses. Hence it 
was thought necessary that the student should be 
reminded once more of his vows of Brahmacharya. 
He was, after shaving the beard and moustaches, 
required to take the vow of Brahmacharya anew 

5, A.G.S. i, 18; M.g. ii. 65. 
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and to live the life of strict continence for 

one year. 

(Hi ) Later History and Confusion 

During the mediaeval and subsequent times 
confusion entered the Hindu religion and 
degeneration set in every department of life. When 
early marriage 1 eeame common, the KeSanta 1 
began to be considered a-> marking the end of 
Brahmacharya In the Sutra period the shortest 
period of Brahmaoharya was tweh e years According 
to this calculation, the student career ended at the 
age of eighteen. But this was not lie general 
custom. Only those students, who were in sure 
need of the family, took leave of their gurus at 
this early age. Later on, however, owing to the 
emergency of child-marriage, it became a common 
practice to close the Brahmacharya period with the 
KeSanta or Godana. The Bharadvaja and the Varaha 
Grhyasutras, which were written subsequent to 
the beginning of the Christian era, had already 
begun to prescribe the general option that in the 
opinion of some, one could close his Brahmacharya 
with the Godana ceremony.’ -0 The supporters of early 
marriage began to argue that the termination of 
Brahmacharya at sixteen was in no way against 
the gastric rule, as if the Upanayana was performed 

6. mnTwn ^ 1 Bh * G,s, '- 9; v ’ G * s 9w 
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at the age of five, one could get twelve years for 
the study of the Vedas. 7 Thus what was in the 
beginning a concession, later on became privilege 
and right of the people, but, cetrainly for the 
worse 

As a matter of fact, the Ke4ant,« or Godana 
had nothing to do with the termination of 
Brahmacharya The Samavartana was to mark 
the close of the student life Both the Saihskaras 
were confounded deliberately in order to enable 
the boy to marry without finishing his complete 
course of studies. Confusion became more 
confonuded for ordinary men owing to the fact that 
shaving formed the common clement in both 
the Samskaras 
(it>) Ceremonies 

As already said, the ceremony was perfoimed 
at the age of sixteon The procedure followed ai d 
the mantras recited at this samskaras wero quite 
the same as adopted in the chauda Samskara. The 
only difierence was that in it beard and moustachos 
were shared instead of head. Just as in the 
Chudakaraga, hair of the beard, head, nails were 
thrown into water. The student, then, offered a 
cow to the teacher At the end of the ceremony 
he observed a vow of silenceandded a life of austere 
discipline for full >one-year. 

7. 6 r lmvasa on J.G.S. i. 18. 



5 . THE SAM WART ANA Oli SNANA ( END OK STUDENTSHIP ) 

fi) Introductory 

This Sarhskara was performed at the close of 
the Brahmacharya period and it marked the termi- 
nation of the student life. Samavartana means 
“returning home from the house of the guru .” 1 It ' 
was called Snana also because bathing formed the 
most prominent item of the Saraskara According 
to some anthropologists, bathing was meant for 
washing away divinity fron the student 1 During 
his Brahmachrya period, he was living in divine 
contact and he himself had some divine halo round 
him. So, before he returned to the ordinary world, 
he had to put off dn ine influence, otherwise he, 
would pollute divine attributes and thereby meur^ 
divine displeasure The aarly Indian writers also 
regarded Brahraachai^a as a long sacrifice ' 
Therefore just as at the end of a sacrifice the 
sacrificial bath or Avabhrtha was taken by the 
sacrificer, so the long sacrifice of Brahmacharya 
also required that the student should have a bath 

] . »5T wra&r t wunmq i v. m.s. 

vo'. I. p. 56 1. 

2 , R 11. Nassau. Feticshism ( n West Africa, p 212. 

3 flrosf gSf ^t I Quoted by Gadadhaia 

on the P.G.S, ii. 2. 15. 
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At its end. Bat there was one more idea associated 
with bathing in the Samavartana Saihskara, which 
later on became the most prominent In the 
Sanskrit literature learning was compared to an 
ocean, and one who possesed great learning was 
supposed to have crossed that ocean. Naturally, 
a student, who had completed his course of studies, 
was regarded as a person who had crossed the 
ocean of learning. He was called a V idv asnatakai 
(one who has bathed in learning) andaVratasnataka\ 
(one who has bathed in vows ). 4 Thus the 
ceremonial bath at the end of the student career 
symbolized the crossing of the ocean of learning 
by the stndent. 

(ii) Importonee 

The close of one's student life was a very 
momentus period in one’s life One had to make a 
choice between two paths of life One of them was 
to get oneself mirried and plunge into the busy 
life of the world, sharing its full responsioilities 
The other was that of retirement that is, to keep 
off from the turmoil of the world and to lead a life 
of detachment, both physical and mental. Those 
students who chose the first path were called 
“Upakurvapa", and those who selected the second 
path wereknownas “Naiethika ”. 5 The Upakurvapas 

■4. P.G S. ii. 5. 32. 36. ■< 

5. Yaj. S. I. 49. 
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returned from their gurukulas and became 
householders. The Nal?thikas did not leave their 
teachers and lived in the service of their masters 
iu quest of supreme knowledge. 6 According to 
Vispu, some people were compulsorily required to 
lead the life of a Brahmachari on physioal grounds. 
They were the hump-backed, the blind by birth, 
the impotent, the lame and the diseased. 7 They! 
did not perform their Samavartana, beoause 
Vivaha was not possible in their case. 

(iii) The Normal Course 

But the majority of students followed the 
normal course of life and preferred the life of a 
householder to that of a celebate one. All the 
authorities on Dharmasastra recommend that one 
should pass through all the four A dramas in order. 
Manu says, “The different orders, Brahmacharya, 
Garhasthya, Vanaprastha and Sanyasa spring from 
the life of a householder. The four A^ramas 
followed in order, according to the rules of the 
Sastras, bring a man to the supreme state of 
life.*’ 8 

6 . uf* 'fwfaet 3 ft: $$ 1 

3 *rc 11 M - s “• 243 - 

e eW vneulvinfve: r Vi?nu quoted in s.m, p. 62 
8, M3. Ibid. 
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(ivy Three Types of Snatakas 

This Sathskara was originally performed in the 
case of those, who had finished their entire course 
of studies and observed all the Vrajps. 
Those, who simply memorized the texts of the 
Vedas, without understanding the meaning and 
without following the rules of conducl prescribed 
for a Brahmachari, were excluded from the right of 
performance . 0 Thus in the beginning the 
Samavartana was a ceremony corresponding to 
modern convocation function. Only those who 
have passed their examinations are at present 
admitted to the convocatioa; only those who had 
finished their education were allowed to take their 
bath But in course of time this rule seems to be 
relaxed In the opinion of a large number of the 
Gfhyasutraa there were three types of Snatakas 10 
The first type was that of the Vidyasnatakas, who 
had completed their entire course of studies but not 
the full term of Brahm^pharya. Tho second type 
consisted of the Vratasmatakas, who had observed 
all the vows and spent the full period of 
Brahmacharya at the house of the guru but had not 
finished the full course of studies. The third type 
was constituted by the best students, who had 

9 . mat * aw wr?ni i m.g.s k 2. 3 

10- mi wiaw fwiwafi fasnwawa* tfa 1 

P.G.S- ii. 5. 33. 
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finished their full course of studies and observed all 
the vows. They were called the Ubhaya-Snatakas. 

(v) A pass-port to Marriage 

Later on, when the Upanavana lost its 
educational significance, the original purpose of 
this Saiiiskara was also ]o3t sight of and it came to 
be regarded, more or less, a bodily Samskara, a sort 
of license for manage. This condition obtained 
when early maariage became prevalent in the 
country. Because marriage could not take place 
before the Samavartana, it must be performed some 
time before that First, the convenient t.me found 
for it was that of the KeSanta ceremony, which 
also resembled it in some details, eg. in shaving 
and bathing. 1 1 But subsequently, the KcSanta 
too became an insignificant Samskara, so the 
Samavartana came to be combined with the 
Upanayana. At present, in tho majority of cases, 
both the Samskaras are performed together. What 
a mockery of fate 1 The education of a child was 
supposed to be complete before it commenced 
Another ridiculous result also followed from the 
ignorance about the real nature of the Samavartana. 
In the beginning, it was performed when the 
education of the youth was over; marriage usually 
followed but by no means immediately. In later 


’ See ante p, 247. 
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times, the theory became current that one shoukl 
not remain without an A drama even for a single 
moment . 1 * If a Snataka was not immediately 
married, he would incur sin by spending some days 
without any particular Adrama. In mediaeval 
times it came to be advocated that the Samavartana 
should be performed when the marriage of the 
youth was already settled. So it takes place one 
day before the marriage, possibly with the Haridra 
ceremony. 

(vi) The Age 

At what period after the Upanayana, the 
Samavartana-SaChskara should be performed was 
a problem to be considered . 1 3 The longest period 
of Bmhmaeharya was forty-eight years, allowing 
twelve years for the study of each Veda. The 
smaller periods stopped at thirty-six, Twenty-four 
and eighteen according to the circumstances of the 
student and his parents. The last but one period 
waB the most common type* of Brahmacharya and 
in the majority of cases education finished at 
twentyfour. The mediaeval writers, however, began 
to favour the last period in order to enable a boy 
to marry earlier But at present there is no time 

12. araraift ^ yifo wfr i 

•TOUVto frill fogsjiufyltffra fr US 0 D.8. i. 10. 

13. P.G.S, li. 6. 8-3. 
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limit. The Vedas have become a sealed book, 
there is no fixed course of education and even 
ordinary literacy has become a luxury. The 
Samavartana Samskara is now drowned into 
insignificance and is incor porated either m the 
Upanayana or the Vivaha ceremonies. 

( viij The Permission of the Teacher 

Before the student took his bath, ho had to 
discharges i ery important duty He asked the 
permission of hi* master to end his student career 
and satisfied him with the guru-daksina or tuition 
fees . 14 Anujna or permission was regarded 
necessary, because it certified the Snataka (hat, he 
was a fit person in learning, habit and character for 
a married life. Manu says, ‘Being permitted by the 
guru, one should perforin his Samaiartana and 
niairy a woman etc 1,1 'Up to this tmu the student 
did j ot pay any thing to the Acharya 10 So, when 
he was going to leave him, he was ex| acted in all 
propriety, to pay him accordiug to his means, in 
the form of fees. The teacher should be given earth, 
gold, cow, horse, umbrella, shoes, clothes, 
fruits and vegetables 17 According to Vyasa, only 

14. farRl gwfa vr vrrafirfh i A.G.\ m. 8 

15. gwgmu ?sn?rr suridl wfafk i 

WjmifcVdW I M.S. m. 4 

16. Ibid. u. 245. 

17. Ibid. ii. 246. 
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cows should be given in fees. 18 The services 
rendered by the teacher to the student were highly 
respected and none could pay too much for them. 
"Even the earth containing seven continents was 
not sufficient for the guru-dak?ina’’. 1 ' > “There is 
no object on this earth by giving which one can 
free himself from the debt, of even a teacher who 
teaches a single letter’’.* 0 If one could not pay 
anything in the form of money or land etc. be 
should at least, go to the teacher and formally take 
his permission. In such cases the teacher used to 
say, “My child, enough with money ' I am satisfied 
with thy merits’’. 21 

(mi i) The Ceremonies and their Signifies e 

When the preliminary considerations were 
disposed of, an auspicious day was fixed for the 
performance of the Sainskara. The ceremonies 
opened with a very strange procedure, fhe student 
was required to shut himself up in a room 
throughout the morning. According to the 
Bharadvaja Grhyasutra, it was done, so that the 

18 . *;rejfcr garret mu i Quoted in v.m.s. 

vol. I. p. 5' 5. 

*9- w i wfk, ibid. 

20. tjwnigr 35: i 

iftor win u spifo. ibid. 

21. wswnm 1 ws ctfau d*if, i ibid. 
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sun may not be insulted by the superior lustre of 
the Snataka, as the former shines only with the 
light borrowed from the latter 2 2 . At the midday 
the student came out, of the room, embraced the 
feet of his teacher and paid his last tribute to the 
Vedic fire by putting some fuel on it. Eight vessels 
full of water were kept there. The number eight 
indicated the eight quarters of the earth and 
suggested the idea of honour and praiBe being 
showered on the student from all over the earth. 
Then the student drew water out of one vessel with 
the words, “The fires that dwell in the waters, the 
fire that must be hidden, the fire which must be 
covered, the ray of light,, the tiro which kills the 
mind, the unbearing one, the pain causing one, the 
destroyer of the body, the fue which kills the organs, 
these T leu e behind. The shining one that I seize 
here Therewith I besprinkle for the sake of 
prosperity, of glory, of holiness, of holy lnster’V 8 
With other appropriate verses he bathed from 
other vessels. The body of a student was heated 
with the fire of austerity and penance, hence for 
the comfortable life of a householder it required 
a cooling influence, which was symbolised by 
bathing and indicated by the verses associated 
with it. 

sataw s ar «?,* aafa aw^a*taaiaifaa^ i 

Bh. O.S. ii. 1.8, 

23. P.G.S. n. 6. S-ltt. 

88 
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After the grand bath the student cast off his 
entire out-fit, e g. the mekhala, the deerskin, the 
staff etc. into water and put on a new loin cloth. 
Haring eaten some curd and sesame he cut off his 
beard, lock of hair, nails, and cleansed his teeth 
with an Udumbara tree branch with the verse,” 
Array yourself for food. Here has come King 
Soma; he will purify my mouth with glory and 
fortune". 2 ' 1 The student had practised continence 
both in food and speech New he was going to 
prepare for a fuller and more active life of the 
world. At the time of the Samavartana, the austere 
life of a student was over, and many comforts and 
luxuries of life denied to him during his 
Brahmacharya, were presented to him by the 
Acharya. First, ho ga-ie the studest a bath with 
fragrant water. 2 r ’ Then oinment was applied to 
different organs of the student and a wish was 
expressed for the gratification of senses, “Satiate 
my up-breathing and down-breating ; satiate my 
eyes; s tiate my ears.” 20 The student, then, put 
on new garments which had not yet been washed 
or soaked in dye, and received flowers and 
garlands. Ornaments, collyrium, earrings, turban, 
umbrella, shoes and mirror, the use of which was 

24 I.G.S. ii.o. 12. 

25. Idid. n. t 13, G.G.S. in. a . 11, Kb. G 8. iii. 1.9 

26. Ibid. 
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forbidden to the student, were officially offered 
to him. A bamboo staff was also given to the 
scholar for safety in life. Well»t.odo guardians 
were expected to furnish a double set of the above 
articles, one for the teacher and the other for the 
student . 27 

In the case of a Brahman student, according 
to some, a Hoina was performed and the hope was 
expressed that the Snataka would get plenty of 
students to teach . 2 71 The teacher, then, offered 
to the student the Madhupark, indicating a great 
respect, for it was resen e l for a few, e.g. a 
king, a teacher, a son-m law etc . 28 

Dreseed in his new attires, the student would 
proceed to the nearest assembly of the learned 
in a chariot or on an elephant . 2 ' 1 Ther ) he was 
introduced as a competent scholar by his teacher 
But according to other authorities, after the 
ceremony was over, all day the Snataka kept away 
form the sun-shine nui remained silent till the 
stars appeared Then he went, east or northwai Is, 
paid reverence to the quarters, and the stars aud 
the moon, conversed with friends and went to 
where he expected argh i gift which was regarded 

27. A.G.S. Hi «. 

27a, B.G.S. n. 6, 

28. i tori ftro; i fAi.s> 

i. 3. 1-2. 

29. 4p. G.S. I. 11. 5;<D.G 5. in. 1. 26. 
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appropriate to a Snataka immediately after 
the bath. 3 

/ia>) The Respect paid to the Snataka 

A survey of the Samavartana ceremonies 
shows hgw high was the respect in which scholars, 
who had completed their education, were help by 
society in ancient India A Brahmana passage 
quoted in the Grhyasutras assert tint the Snataka 
was a powerful personality 1,1 

(w) An Absurd Simplification 

At present, tue whole caremonies have been 
reduced to an absurd simplicity The Samavartana 
is performed either with the Upanayana or the 
Vivaha in hurry and the only remnants of the 
detailed procedure are the bath and the decoration 
of the person, and these also without proper Vedic 
mantras. 

30. G.G.S. ii' 5.21. 

;i| . Wff «T5 RRFW I m.9. cS 
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THE VIVAHA ( MARRIAGE CEREMONIES ) 
(*) The Importance of Marriage 

The Vivaha is the most important of all the 
Hindu Sarhskaras. The Grhyasutras generally 
begin with it, bee i use it is the origin and centre 
of all domestic sacrifices. They presuppose that 
every man, in his normal conditions, is expected 
to marry and run a home. Even beforre them, in 
the Vedio, period to which only a few oftho 
Samskars can be traced back in their ceremonial 
form, the marriage ceremonies were developed and 
they have found literary expression in the Itgveda 1 2 3 1 
and the Atharvaveda.-’ (a sweet home, a lady loie 
and fondlings in the honse-these were coveted 
objects for theVedic Aryans y Therefore, marrige 
received great importance oven in early t ; mes 
When religious oonsciouness developed, marriage 
was not only a social necessity but became a 
religious duty encumbent upon every individual. 
Marriage was regarded as a sacrifice 8 and one who 
did not enter the married life was called “one 

1. 85, 

2. xiv. 1, 2. 

3. in* qtsw!«: I T. Hr. ii. 2, 2. G. 
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with out, gagofioa" , a contemptible term, indeed, 
for the Vedic Hindus. The Taittirrya Brahmana 
says, "He, indeed, is without sacrifice who has 
got no wife ” It again adds, 4 ”He is himself a hal^ 
man, the second half is wife.’’ When the theory 
of Three Debts 5 evolved, marriage gained even 
greater importance and sanctity, as it was through 
marriage that one could pay off one's ancestral 
debt, by producing children 

During the Upanisadic times, the Afraipa 
theory was established The advocates of this 
theory maintained that one should proceed Adrama 
by ASrama, that is, a man should fir-t live the 
life of a student, then he should enter the married 
life, after this he should lead a retired life and in 
the last ASrama he should give up all worldly 
attachements and become a religious wanderer. The 
married life was regarded essential for the growth 1 
of personality and no tinge of antipathy was 
attached to it 

In the time of the Smrtis, the A^ram system 
was believed to be divinely ordained, ~and it was 
thought to be the sacred duty of every person to 
respect it From the Grhyasutras and the 
Dharmasutras we learn that the number of 

(4. m 9n«w; I'bid ii, 9. 4. 7 

uwii %wi: i t.s. vi, a. io 5. 
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Xai?thika Brahmacharis was very much limited and 
majority of young men accepted the life of a 
the householder. The Smrtis entirely endorse the 
Alramas ystem and emphatically prescribe that 
a man should marry after his student life. Manu 6 
enjoins, “Having spent the first fourth part of his 
life in the house of his guru, the second fourth in 
his own house with his wife, the third part in 
forests, one should take Sanyasa in the fourth part, 
casting way every worldly tie.’ Hants 7 is of the 
same opinion: ‘‘One who spends his life in the 
said manner, hai ing conquered all the worlds, 
attains the world of Brahma.” Accord>ng to 
Daksa/ the order oi the first thrto A gramas cannot 
be changed. None is more sinful than one who 
trangresses this rule. The Smrtis highly praise 
the life of a householder, Thij i ail it the best ' 
A grama and regard it as the centre and prop of 
the whole social structure. ’ Just as all creatures 
exist depending on air, so do all the A gramas 

6. and gri: i 

fgflwg<it nut fsgift gif ffa if 
3 ?tf n ffapi# adld Hr<7Uig7. < 

sfg«wt5«ft *nd pwhi niwfafa ti lv - b -• 
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depend upon the householder. Because the 
householder spports the tnree ordess by manns of 
knowledge and food, so his order is the highest. One 
who longs for imperishable heaven and happiness in 
this world, should uphold the Grhastha-ASrama...” 0 
Quite in keeping with these ideas, a man who did 
not marry was held in low scale. An anonymous 
quotation by Apararka on Yajiia^alkya 10 says, "O, 
^King, a man, he may be a Brahmana, Ksatriya, a 
Vai£ya or a 6iidra, who is without a wife, is not 
fit for religious act. 1 ’ 

For se\eral leasons inaruage was held in high 
esteem among ancient peoples. Doubtless, in rude 
pastoral, and eren agricultural times, economic and 
social causes were at the basis ot this esteem. 
Large family was a blessing Marriage was a family 
affair rather than a] er&onal one ; indeed the generation 
of offspring was Iho supreme motne of eiery 
union to the end that a man’s house or family 
might not die out. Then religious motives were 
equally operative in assigning such a great regard 
to marriage. (Worship of ancestors and gods was 
dependent on progeny, which could be obtained 

y. m rwifeH wit ssiasa m \ 
s*n wwifwq wit f< <- tc . m.s. m. 77-79. 
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only through marriage. In later development of 
Hinduism, the last idea became more prominent 
than the social and economic ones. < 

Other ancient peoples also held marriage in high 
esteem. Among the people of larael it was respected 
for the same reasons as among the Hindus . 11 
“Later on in (he age of the Messianic prophesies, 
marriage gamed an added sanctity from the 
precious possibility that the fruit of the union 
might be the promised messiah of tho Jews, its 
long desired sa^ ior from oppression ’* In Greece 
also marriage was highly rospected and looked 
upon as a sacred ceiemony 1 - ‘‘By mean-, of such 
union family was pei peti.aled, the inheritance of 
property provided for and the worship of ancestral 
gods continued. Therefore, celibacy was regarded 
a fatuous offence, a crime against i ho household gods J 
So strong was llv feeling in Athens (hat a law was - 
enacted enjoining tho first magistrate of the City 
to see to it that no tamih beiame extinct .'’ 1 And 
in Spaita Plutarch tellus us that a man who did 
not marry lost certain rights and was not treated 
by younger men with that respect so scrupulously 
accorded by Spartan jouths to their elders . 1 ■ Like 


1J. Will) -.tine Uoodsell, Eh I), A History of the Eiimily 
As. A Social And Lducational Institution, pp. 58. ff. 

12. Ibid, pq 86 ft. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Life of Lycurgus, Cohn’s Classical Library, vol. 1. p. 81. 
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ancient peoples the Romans looked upon marriage 
as a sacred and important act and stamped celebacy 
with public disapproval, s>nce it was 
disadvantageous alike to the state, which needed 
supporters, and to the family which needed sons to 
continue its domestic worship. 

But a contrast is presented by the Christian 
views regarding marriage. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the views of the early 
Christian Fathers concerning the marriage bond 
was profound!) influenced by the opinions of St. 
Paul The doctrines of this great leader are so 
familiar that only a brief reference need be made 
to a few of the more influential of them. He writes: 
“Nevertheless, to av oid fornication let every man 
have his own wife, and every woman have her own 
husband 1,1 ’ But this doubtful sanction is promptly 
followed by the words “But T speak this by 

permission and not o' (ommandment For I 

would that all men were as I myself. I say 

therefore to the unmarried and widows, it is good 
for them if they abide even as I. But if they 
cannot content, let them marry ; for it is better to 
marry than to burn”. 1 ® There is no tint in Paul's 
writing, nor does it clearly appear in the works of 
the later Church Fathers that mrrriage is a spiritual 

15. 1. Cor, vii. 1 . 

16. Ibid. vii. 7-8 
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as well as a physical union and that the latter should 
be impossible witout the former “Obviously these 
pronouncements show scant appreciation of the 
upliftiug and strengthening influence of a true 
marriage-of its power to quicken and deepen all 
worthy emotions Thus it is that the reading of 
♦he marital views of the later Church Fathers is a 
distasteful task from which the student willingly 
turns.'' 10 * But it should be noted that this was a 
reaction against the corrupt. Roman society where 
sexual relations were very loose a -id which led to 
the physical as well a<= spiritual downfall of the 
Romans. 

(it) The Origin 

Such an important occasion as marriage naturally 
attracted much attention of the people and many 
and various ceremonies gathered round it But for 
fully understanding the development of the 
marriage ceremonies it is necessary to know Imw 
and under what circumstances they arose (The 
circumstances, in which the institution of marrige 
originated, conditioned the nature of marriage 
rituals. The word "marriage’’ has a reference to 
*‘a union of the male and female which does not 
cease with the act of procreation but persist after 
the birth of offsprings until the young are capable 

16a. Willystine Goodsell, Ph. D., A. History of the Pamily 
A s A Social And Educational Institution, pp. 80 IT, 
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of supplying their own needs ’’ 17 It is evident 
that sexual instinct itself could not have brought 
about permit relationship between man and 
woman. Nor the aboriginal man had that 
glimmering conception of that ideal love which 
to-day binds a pair together in the strongest of 
human ties. The weakness of the savage female 
also was not responsible for marriage tie, because 
she was as strong and capable of self-defence as 
the male. The source of marriage is to be sought 
for elsewhere. We can look for it in the utter 
helplessness of the new-born offspring and the need 
of both the mother and the young for protection 
and food during a varying period of time. So it 
appears that marriage has its source in the family, ( 
rather than the family iu marriago, and the very 
roots of the permanent union of the sexes are found 
in parental duties. It was the natural desire of 
woman for sufficient protection during the critical 
period of her confinement and for adequate 
protection of the child m its helpless state of 
infancy that drove her to select a permanent 
companion m life In this selection she was very 
cautious, as she fully considered the fitness of the 
man and arrived at a mutual understanding before 
she gave herself away to him. The love making 
and other means of enticement were there that 

17 Willystine lioodsell, A History of (he Family \s -'ocial 
And Educational Institution, p. 6. 
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helped in effecting the union. 17 * The desire for a son, 
the protection of wife and children, the need of 
rnuning a home and the ideal of domestic felicity 
are duly reflected in the marriage ceremonies.', 

(iii) Pre-marital Staffs 

Now we have to consider the evoltion of 
marriage m ancient periods of Indian history, 
though the marriage ceremonies of the Hindus 
presuppose a monojamous union. The Rgredic 
society emerges with a well established home which 
could not have been possible in the ore-marital 
stage of sexual relation There is no instauce of 
pr omiscuit y proper in the Vedie literature. The 
only referenco to it is found in the Mahabharata. 1B 
There it is stated that women were free 
io early primitive times ind they conld have 
sexual relation with any body they liked, 
even thobgh they were married This reiolt ng 
custom, however, was abolished by Svefaketu, son of 
Uddalaka. This story, at most, proios that the 
Aryans ihadipassedithrough a stage of socieh when 
such intercourse was tolerated in society. 

Temporary sexual relations also are not to be found 
either in the Vedis or in the Orhyasutras. The 
marriage as described in them was meant to he 

17a. A. C. Das, | gvcdic Culture 
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regular and permanent The only instance of 
marriage by periodical contract is supplied in the 
story of Urraif and Pururavas in the Rgveda . 19 
This form of marriage, however, was not current 
in the Rgvedic times and must have been a 
recollection of ancient times when temporary 
marriages were in vogue. 


(tv) Marriage Proper 

It is a mistake to suppose that sexual relation 
in the earcy society was promiscuous. The great 
anthropologists with their vast and intimate 
knowledge of primitive culture have arrived at the 
conclusion that the sexual relation between man and 
woman in ancient times was not promiscuous, 
Westerinarck lemarks ‘ It is not of course impossible 
that among some peoples intercourse between the 
sexes may have been almost promiscuous. But there 
is not a shred of genuine evidence for the notion 
that promiscuity even formed a general stage in 

the history of mankind Although polygamy 

occurs among most existing peoples, and polyandry 
among some, monogany is by far the most common 
form of human marriage.lt was so among the ancient 
peoples of whom we have any direct knowledge. 
Monogany is the form which is generally recognized 
and p rmitted. The great majority of peoples are, 


19. X. 59. 
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as a rule, monogamy, and other forms of marriages 
are usually modified m a monogamous direction .”* 0 
Almost the same observations are made by 
Howard 21 on the topic: “In a progressive society 
monogamy is tbe natural and usual form of 
marriage. Other forms of marriage are degradation 
or retrogression to the primitive conditions. 
Promiscuity never creates the home, nor engenders 
those noble sentiments ot self sacrifice and self- 
denial that have helped to uplift the human race ’’ 
The Vedic hymns and the Grhvasutras celebrate a 
regular marriage foi a life long romr anionsphip. 
The Hindu Samskaras recognize tlie fulfledged 
marriage bereft of savage waywardness on the part 
of man and woman 

v) The Forms of Marriage 

After we have considered the general state 
of sexual relation, we have to see how a young 
man and a j oung woman were united to lean the 
life of a householder, (fTh" S mrtis ^ 1 have 
recognized eight met hods through which it 
was done These are Brahma, Daive Ar$a, I 
Prajapatya, Asura, Gandharva, ltaksasa and ' 

20. History of Hum mMaiiidge, pp. 133 149 

21. History of Matrimonial Institution, pp. 00, 91. 
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Paigaeha. Though many of these methods can be 
traced back to the Vedic period, they have not 
been mentioned as such in the per-Sutra literature. 
To the majority of the Grhyasutras the 
eight methods are unknown The Manat a 
Grhyasutra 21 refers to .the Brahma anJ foulka 
(-Xsura) only. So does the Varaha The 
ASvaljiyana 2 4 is the only Grhyasutra that 
mentions all the eight methods. The omission, 
however, does not mean that these methods were 
not current before, or even during, the composition 
of the Gihyasutras They were, more or less, a 
social problem beyond the proper seopo of the 
ritual literature. When every thing was settled 
about marriage, the particular rite was required 
to c otemni/e it 

(The Smrtis have divided the eight methods into 
two group--, Pr ajas ta nr approved and A pra|asl a 
or disapproved. ' ir ‘ The first four are Pragusta, the 
rest are ApraSasU.. The first four methods weie 
regarded praisewor‘1 v, among which the first was 
the best, the fifth a.. i the sixth were tolerated and 
the last two were forbidden. But all of them were 
legalized. At present the only two forms, Brahma 
and Asura are rocognized. The more objectionable 
the method the more primitive it was, though 

*3. M.G S. i. 7. 12. 

24. A G.S. i 6. 

25. M.S. m. 44. 2 o. 
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some of them were current side by side They 
will be d p alt with in the r ascending order. 

(ei) The Histori al Growth of Eight Forms 

(a) Paigacha. The least approved method 
was PaiSacha . 28 According to it the bridegroom 
fraudulently got possession of the person of the girl, 
|pd it was, therefore, characterized as the basest 
of all methods. In the opinion of the Agyalayana- 
Grhyasutra, carrying off a girl, who was either 
sleepy, intoxicated or unconscious wa" called 
Pa i&icjia. The capture of the girl was common with 
the Raksaea method, but unconsciousness on the 
part of the girl and her guardians ga.e it a 
different form Gautama and Visnu define lt-ae 
“Cohabiting with a girl who is unconscious, sleepy 
or intoxicated ’’ Manu J# " defines “When a min 
cohabits with a girl in loneliness when she is 
sleepy, mad or intoxicated, it is called the PaiSacha 
method.” Y r ajilavalkya calls a marriage Paisacha 
when a girl is married thrugh fraud. Devala 
gives a simlar definition. The Pai£acha 
was the most uncivilized and barbarous method 
through which marriage could be effected. In it 
the bride was ravished then and there, a revolting 

I M.s. 111.21. 
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event indeed. It was prevalent m primitive 
savage tribes, later on icr y rarely repeated and 
ultimate!) disapproied altogether. 

(b) Jlak°asa. The next method in ascending 
order was liaksasa 27 According to Manu 27 * 
/“‘Capfure of a girl by force while she is crying and 
I weeping, having killed, scattered and injured her 
relathos is called lfak^asa-Vivaha". In tWfc 
method the bridegroom did not wait for the conscent 
of the father or of the girl herself, but took her 
away by force. This method was prevalent in 
ancient warring tribes and the captne women were 
enjoyed as w-ar booties The definition guen by 
Manu pictures a scene ot battle. Visnu 3B and 
Yajiiavalkya-" actually say that it arose^rom war 
In the opinion of some scholars it is the oldest 
method of marriage, which was prreialent among 
all the primitie i copies They see the semblance 
of the original war in the marriage procession of 
the present tune Ihey say that this is proved by 
many procedures adopted in the marriage 
ceremonies among savage and half-civilized tribes 
of to-day. For example, in India also, many 

17 ' (t s i. Ci M.S ii, 21, Yaj S. I. 61. 
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simulated farces of fights and capture are 
performed at the time of marriage m the jungle 
tribes Among the Gonds, th° bridegroom pursuesi 
the bride who poses to run away before thej 
nuptials. Tn Bihar, among tbe Birhols the 
bridegroom captures the running bride 

The above view presupposes a regular marriage 
from outside. It is very doubt 1 ul, however, 
whether any people habitually secured wives from 
without their tribe The supposition that, conflicts 
of wedding ceremonials are derived from war is 
also not well founded and ran be explained on 
other groundes Most probably the procession is 
due to the festivity of marraige and the assemblage 
of people is denied from the custom of marrying 
relatnes which gave certain persons a vested 
interest in the women of their own community. 
Moreover, capture cannot be the only original 
method of securing a wife. Even in the primitive 
sexual ‘relation, willingness of the parties 
concerned must have been lery common, as it is 
found in animals also. There is a pre-arranged 
natural hormony between opposite sexes, which 
unites them without any external force So, oven 
in the very primitive times, the Gandtaarva form of 
marraige must have been more common than the 
Rakt-asn one. 

The Indo-Aryans, during the Vedic times, were 
not always warring, and the old savage customs 
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were disappearing from amongst them The 
oapture of a girl against her wishes was falling into 
disuse and in the majority of cases the girl was 
jcarned away with her own consent, though against 
the consent of her parents Such kinds capture 
were sometimes prearranged by the bride and the 
bridegroom. Sometimes the lovers came into 
conflict with their gaurdians, and the marriage had 
to be accomplished by capture and elopement, which 
was regarded as a commendable step for the knight 
and the lady alike; thu^ in the caseof Vimada and 
Pnrumitra’s daughter 10 it appears that there was 
no voilence pure and simple, but that the affair 
was | rearranged with the consent of the bride who 
refused to be direclod by her parents This 
prei ious consent is a fact u Inch distinguishes such 
instances of capture and elopment of irora the 
Raksnsa method of mamago In the epic instances 
I of Riiknuni and Subhadra also the consent of the 
bride was obtained .'’ 1 

In course of time when peop’e became settled, 
marriage by capture generally disappeared from the 
society It continued, however, among the 
Keatfriyas, the military caste of India. The simple 
reason for this is, that it were they who mostly 
participated in war and obtained wives as war 
booties This original war booty grew into a 

30. R.V. .. 112-19 , 116-1 , 117-2 , x. 39.7 , 65 , 12 

31, M. B, viii, 37, 34 
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knightly fashion later on Manu ' 2 regards the » 
Raksasa form the mam form commendable for the 
Ksattrijas. In the Mahabharata Bhisma also calls 
it the best for u for the ruling caste, 38 and he 
aotually captured wives for the Kuru princes. 
Harita 84 calls it the Kgattra marriage and 
Devala 36 regards it as a sign of power and 
prestige. This custom was current up to the 
IRajput period of Indian History, though in the 
majority of cases the captured wife was a willing 
one, for instance, the capture of Sariiyukta by 
Prthviraja wis prearranged . 10 Subsequent to the 
twelfth century of the Christian era this custom 
disappeared, as the political power of the Rajputs 
dwindled away and the Hindus became, more and 
more, an agricultural people. 

(c) Gandharva. The next method of obtaining 
a wife was Gandharva . 37 According to Asvalayana 
“that form of marriage is called Gandharva where 
a man and a woman having entered a contract, 
approche each other”. In the opinion of Gautama and 
Harita that form is called Gandharva wherp a girl 


3'. I M S. in. n. 
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selects her own husband. Mann 88 gives the most 
comprehensive definitiont “Where the bride and 
the bridegroom meet each other of their own accord 
and the meeting is consummated in copulation^ 
bom of passion, that form is called Gaudharva”. 
In this form, it were not the parents of the girl 
who settled the marriage, hut the bride and the 
bridegroom arranged it among themselves out of 
sensual inclination. 

The Gandharva form of marriage is as old as, 
or e' "i older than, the Pai^acha and the Raks&sa 
ones, because it is more natural than any other form. 
In the childhood of humanity, men and women, 
becoming of age, must hare attracted each othe r 
without any force or fraud In the Rgvedic 89 
opinions ‘‘that "yadhu ’ 1 alone was “bhadra,” who, 
brilliantly attired, herself selected her mate, even 
in the midst of an assembly”, j The most usual 
type of marriage seems to hai e been that in which 
the bride and the bridegroom had previously come 
to enjoy one another’s company in their ordinary 
village life or in various other places of festivals 
and fairs where their free choice and mutual 
attachment were generally approved by their 

s$rt dw n m.". mi. 32 
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kinsmen. (A passage in the Atharvavjjia 40 
shows that parents usually left the daughter free 
in aeleotion of her lover and directly encouraged 
her in being forward in love affairs , \ The mother 
of the girl thought of the time when the 
daughter’s developed youth ( Pativedanain ) 
would win a husband for her. <It was a Binooth 
and happy sort of affair with nothing scandalous 
and unnatural about it. ‘5 In the Atharvaveda 
there are other references to thia form of 
marriage 4lA At one place in the same work 
Gandharva husbands are actually mentioned 42 
Instances of Gandharva marriage can be multiplied 
from Sanskrit epics 

^This method was called Gandharva, because it 
was mostly current in a tribe called Gan dha rva, 
living on the slopes of the Himalayas. It was 
more preialeut among the Ksatttiyas than among 
any other section of the Hindu community, as they, 
represented the freest element in the society. J 


^According to some authorities 43 this method 
was praiseworthy, as it proceeded from mutual 


4t. an ^ gnfa fwfi i'-' 

< wn n '»• -56. 

41, K.V vi. 30. t>. 

41a. vi 3. 6. 
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^attraction and love Kanva, the foster-father 
of 6akiyitala, says in the Mahabbarata, 44 “The 
marriage of a desiriDg woman with a desiring 
man, though without religious ceremonies, is 
the best marriage" But in the opinion of the 
majority of lawgivers it was not regarded so; 
on the other hand they discouraged it on 
I religious and moral grounds. 4 ® It was inferior to 
the first fne forms of mairiage, because it 
was performed without sacred ntuals_ andj 
originitod from lust. There was-. some fear also 
as regards thlT stability of the marriage tia 
Because cupidity was the determining factor m 
such a marriage, the relation may or may not 
be lasting. 

fit ^eems that, fiom the time of the Sutras, 
this form of marriage was falling into disusej 
The Grhyasutras 10 speak ot “Datta” or 
|‘‘Pratta , ' ) "the given one,” bride, whose hand 
|was to be grasped by tae husband, (In course 
of time when the sense of property increased 
the children were regarded as possessions and 
the parents began to exercise greater control 
over their sons and daughters Therefore, the 

44. uwwii i iv. 94 60. 

45. fang'ta I Quoted in V.M S. vol. 

II P. 57. 
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independence of the bride and the bridegroom 
in selecting their mates diminished. The 
marriages, in ninety percent cases, began to be 
settled by the guardians, l'he child-marriage 
system rendered a death blow to the Gandharva ) 
form of marriage, because children haie no 
proper idea of marriage and they cannot 
exercise their discretion and rights m marriage 
affairs. Ultimately tlm term of marriage 
disappeared from the Hindu society and at 
present it is not legally recognized^ 

(d) Asura. Then a bit superior to Gandharva 
was the Asura 47 method of marriage. “Where 
the husband, after haiing paid money to the] 
relations of the bride and the bride herself, 
accepts her out of freo will, it is called the 
Asura type of marriage’ . JH The main 
consideration in this kind of marriage was 
money and it was, more of less, a purchase 
By some writers it is called Manusa or human. 
There is no doubt that it was a great 
improvement, in early times, on the Pai£acha 
and the Rak$aaa form of marriages where fraud 
and force were applied. 

In the patriarchal system of family children 
were regarded as family property and the girls 

47 A.G.is. i. 6. 
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could be gnen away in marriage for money. 
We find in the Vedic period that some-times 
bargains weze struck, and the bride was 
practically sold for a heavy price. 4 0 Some-times, 
out of greed, gills themsehes selected wealthy, 
though otherwise unfit, husband for money) 50 
In one passage a R§i iniokes Alvins to be 
generous like a Vijfimatr 51 Yaska explains 
Yijaimvti as Kntapati (husband of a purchased 
girl). The Aliiitrayani-Samhita' 5 - 5 condemns the 
faithlessness of a purehasad wife 

In the beginning, ihire seems to be no 
stigma attached to this < ustom Later on it 
became distasteful. From 'ho M ihabharata u ® 
we know that lihlsina procured wnes for some 
Kuru princes by purchase When he approached 
Salya for this purpose, the lattei felt the 
awkwardness of t ie situation, but had no 
courage to stop the custom of demanding 
price for a girl. In the case of royal families, 
howevey, it, was a custom rather than a sale 
Bhienyd Admitted that there was no sin in 


19. K,\ . ..10 
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the transaction. But Balya's hitch in demanding 
money shows that the public opinion was not 
in its favour. 

In course of time the sale of girls began to 
savour too much of worldliness with the growing 
conception of the religious character of marriage 
where the bride was regarde 1 a meritorious gift 
by the father to the bridegroom. The Smrti- 
writers describe the Asura marriage only either as 
a traditional custom or as a necessary evil. In 
their free opinion, however, thf y condemn itand call 
it a sale in the guise of marnage^JSIana says ‘‘The 
learned father of the girl should not accept even j 
the least amount of price. Accepting the pricej 
out of greed, he becomes the seller of children".' 5 ' 1 
According to Apastamln-Smrti, “noteiena fsudra 
should accept monei while giving aw.iv his daughter. 
Taking money is a sale in disguise”. ' 1 Xot only 
this much In the opinion of some writers, ‘‘a 
purchased wife cannot attaiu the full status of a 
wife and is not entitled to share the worship of gols 
^and the Fathers. She should be regardod as a 
l maid sonant”. 50 More and more sin was being 

54. ;t ^swiroi faar fagnr i 
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attached to the «ale of a daughter. ‘Those who 
blinded with greed give their daughters in 
marriage for money, are sellers of their own 
selves and the sinners of the first water. They 
fall in to hell and kill the merits of seven previous 
generations ”. 5,7 

But iu spite of its unqualified condemnation 
this custom lingered in india, and is still found, 
though restricted to very poor families. The 
presence of this custom in the North-West frontier 
is attested by Greek writers. 5 * At present in 
India, In low castes and in some poor families of 
upper castes aI«o, this Custom is followed. But 
it, is not done with n t£ean conscience and an 
attempt is made to hide the sale) 

The similar custom of dowary to be offered by the 
father of the bride to the bridegroom is not to be 
found iu ancient literature of the Hindus There are 
however, • Borne references where the guardians of 
the girl had to offer d owry to the bridegroom. A 
daughter who had some physical defects was 
to be disposed of with money. 5,7 In the marriage 
hymn “Vahatu” or dowry is mentioned. 0 " In the 

' 5 A 55%^ ^ Htamfeat: 1 

WOTf^fjfW; tw II 

qtrfkr sfcr srra'atflfan 1 b» d '• 1! 21. 
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Atharvaveda a king is crused that his queen may 
not fetch dowry for him. 01 In the Ait&reya- 
Brahmana 82 a bargain marriage is called 
* Pa^uvivaha’*, ‘'animal marriage” but it ib not 
clear as to which party exacted money. 

Tn times when the Asura and the Arsa forms of 
marriages were common, it was absured for the 
bridegroom to demand money from the relations of 
th6 bride. Equity of the time required that the 
father of the girl should demand her price But in. 
course oftime circumstances changed. In early times 
advanced maidenhood was tolerated; latter on the 
marriage of a girl became compulsory and 
r pre-puberty marriage came into existence. Now the 
father of the girl became v^ry anxious to dispose of 
the girl within a limited time. On religious grounds 
he wante I to get rid o ( the girl even with an offer of 
money which the father °f the bridegroom 
demanded. The religious conception of marriage as 
a sacrifice also helped the rise of this custom. 
Dowry was regarded as Daksina attending the main 
gift of a girl, and to this extent it was offered 
willingly. The right of daughter’s inheritance was 
also instrumental in making this custom rigid 
in the propertied class of people. In the form of 
dowry the daughter got her share from the property 
of her father. In modern times, in the educated 

61 . 711^3 iwr iranTft ssutolt awuftnhi t V i* 

62. A. Br. 1, 16. 
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circle, education of sons is costly. The father of the 
boy thinks that the cost of education should be 
shared by the father of the girl, who reaps all the 
advantages of his son’s education. At present it is 
felt that the demand of dowry is a great impediment 
in the selection of a proper bride or bridegroom, and 
the public opinion is being prepared to do away 
with the rigidity and absurdity of the dowry 
system. 

e' Prajapatya Next comes the Prajapatya 6 a * 
method of marriage According to it the father 
gave away his daughter to a suitor on the distinct 
understanding that they should both perform their 
civic and religious duties together." ' The father, here, 
obtained some sort of bond from the bridegroom 
who himself came forward as the suitor for 


marriage ASialavana" 1 defiues it in this way 
“Tnat form of marriage where thecommandmeut-You 
both should perform your duties together- is given, 
is called Prajapatya”. Gautama " 5 and Manu 66 
almost repeat the same words The very name 
Prajapatya suggests that the pair entered the solam 


jbond for discharging their debts to Prajapati, that is, 


62 a. A.C S. i (j 

63 Ya] s. [. 6' 1 . 

64. ff-f umw: l i. 6. 

65. i 

66. *5t*l * i 

W! JKR«rar«tf JPTWcql ftfc ^r: || 111. 30. 
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for procreating and bringing up children The most 
practical side of this method is brought out by 
Devala , 07 who regards it ‘'a marriage by fixing 
conditions *. The modern people will regard it the 
most satisfactory and up-to-date form of marriage, 
because here the rights of the husband and the wife 
are equally well secured. But according to the 
Hindu point of view, it is inferior to the first three 
methods The reason is that, here, the gift, i*= not 
free but it is bent low under conditions, which 
should not have been according to the religious 
conception of a gift. This form is still Praga^ta or 
commendadle 

This form could not haie been current in very earlj 
times Only in the adianccd stage of (he so'icty, 
educated men and women would have ro'-orled 
to it Tt aPo required a free society whore there 
was uo seclusion of women, and the budegroom 
came forwaid to ask the hand of the bride fins 
form declined at the introduction of child-marriage, 
because for it only grown-up parties were eligible, 
who could understand the implications of the bond 
they were going to enter. In course of time 
marriage became a pure gift by the father to the 
bridegroom and any condition, hawsoeier prudent 

fMr?: 3 null#: It Quoted >n V.M.S vol. 

11. p. 851 
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it might be, became offending to the religious sense 
of the Hindus. 

(f) Arsa. The Am 08 method of marriage 
excelled tho Prajapatya in order of merit According 
to this method the fa* her of the bride received 
from the bridegroom a pair of kine or two for the 
uses pressribed by law, e-g., the performance of some 
sacrifice fi0 Evidently it was not the bride’s 
price, but there was some consideration for the gift, 
though the father of the bride did not want to 
make a bargain out of it. Aivalayana, Baudhayana 
and Apastamba all agree that when a youth 
married a girl, after having oftere 1 a pair of kine 
to her father, it was called the Area form of 
marriage. (A condition, however, was imposed on 
the offer, in that it was exelusiiel} meant for a 
sacrifice, thus it was distinguished from the 
Asura. Manu. 70 obseries, ‘'Where the relatives do 
not accept price for tho girl, it is not .1 sa'e; what 
is taken is only in nime’. In the opinion of the 
Vlramitrodaya, 7 1 it was not a price, because its 

68 1. 6, M.S. III. 2 y, Yaj. s. I. 61. 

69. ^ fog* sue; I 

fttrcrif W. U II M.S III. 29. 

70 m\ iirrol 5 ^ a e fire* 1 

^ Mwt n i«i. 54. 

71. qijfofo'et g«it 1 dtfog* npi ^ 

vrfrrerarcHRnrfa 1 v.m.s. voi.n. p. 852. 
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quantity was limited. Moreover, it was given away 
with the bride herself. This method was called 
Arsa, because it was current mostly in priestly 
families, as its very name suggests. A. C Das in 
his RgvediciCulture . 7 2 however, gives a different 
interpretation of the word Ar?a. He writes, “Then 
there was a form of marriage called Arsa, when a 
daughter was married to a lisi for his vast knowledge 
and spiritual culture”. But in this way we cannot 
explain the origin of the custom of demanding a 
pai r of kin a .Reverence and demand both would 
go ill together. With the decline of sacrifices, this 
method of marriage became out of fashion. Formerly 
it was a cominondable type of marriage, but later 
on ev on the nominal acceptance of a pair of kine 
became repulsive to the idea of Kanya-dana. ( the 
gityt of a girl ) As early as m the time of the 
Manu-Smrti, the opinion was voiced ‘‘Some 
] rcscribe the acceptance of one pair of kine in the 
Ar-,a Vivaha, but it is improper. It is a .-ale; 
it matters little whether, one accepts a large sum 
or a small one’’. 7 '’ In course of time the 
very word ‘‘take’ on the part of the bride’s 
father was eschemed from the auspices of 
marriage. 

72. 1’. 253 

73. wW an i 

upsnfq & It M S. 111. 53. 

87 
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(g) Dfiiva, The next form superior to Arsa 
was Daiva. 74 In this form the decorated girl was 
given away by the father to a priest, who officiated 
at a sacrifice commenced by him According to 
Baudliayana, 7 3 the gnl was given as a Dak&ittti or 
sacrificial ties. It wa3 called Dana, because in it 

/ the gift ivas made on the occasion of a Daiva 
sacrifice. The gift of a maiden in marriage for 
seri ices rendered is illustrated eien in the Vedic 
literature. But sometimes its bareness was 
clothed by other element 1 . Thus m the case of 
Kathavlti, Dalbha’s daughter, SyavaSi a was at the 
same time an ardent suitor for the maiden 
subsequently gnen to him. f> Priests iery often 
receiied from their j rinceh patrons, noble maidens 
orslaAegnh for imnes at sacrifices who were 
called" Vadims’ 1 but thisappeais tohaie mAohed 
no proper, mairuigo, and is to be regarded as 
| concubinage associated null polygamy dei eloping 
■ among rich did powerful «. lasses. This method ivas 
mainly preialent among the upper three classes of 
the Hindu-’. People thought it meritorious to give 
their daughters away in marriage to a priest. 
Later on, with the merits of sacrifices, this custom 

K 'sgfun wwfc'fei « V- 1 A - u - s - >. r, » 

75. ^ttfong b.D.S 

76. K.V.V.6I I/-19. 

77. tbid. 
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also fell into disuse, and it was thought not proper 
to offer a girl to a priest without considering his 
other conditions Moreover, the conception of 
marriage came to involve that it was not merely a 
gift but it was the settlement of the girl in life and, 
therefore, it should be well arranged This form of 
marriage was regarded inferior to Brahma, because, 
here, the father of the girl took the services of the 
bridegroom into consideration, whereas m the 
Brahma method, mareiage was a pure gift 

(h) Brahma. The purest and the most evolved 
method of marriage wa , Brahma.' ■* Tt was called 
so, because it was thought fit for Hu- Brahmans. 
In it the girl was given by the father, with such 
ornaments as he could afford, to a inan of < naracter 
and learning, whom he invited voluntarily 
and received respectfully without taking any 
thing in return. 78 ' The Smrti3 regard it 
the most honourable type of marriage, as 
I it was free from physical force, carnal appetite, 
imposition of conditions and lure ot money. Here 
the social decency was fully observed and religious 
considerations taken into account. In its very 
nature, this method could not luvo been very 
primitive, as it presupposes a Jon., culture of social 

78. V G S. i. 6, M.S. in. ll, Yaj. s f. 58, V.s. h. 5, &?. iv, 2. 

7ba. amsisj ^ &W I 

aipt wilf&r. 11 m.s. m. jt. 
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habits. But this form can be traced back up to the 
Vedic times. The marriage of Surya with Soma,] 
as described in the Egveda, is the prototype of the] 
Br&hma marriage . 7 Hb This form is still current 
and the most popular in India, though it has been 
prostituted with>the morbid stipulation of dowry. 

<tii) Some other Forma 

Besides, there were other forms of marriage of 
which the scriptures do not take cognizance. For 
example, marriages by exchange and service etc. 
The first of the above is still current in the Hindu 
society. But only poor parents whose children do 
not attract the notice of match-makers, arrange the 1 
marriages of their sons and daughters by exchange ] 
It is not a voluntary custom but a procedure forced 
by circumstances. In other respects it resembles 
the Brahma type of marriage, 

(km) Popular Forms 

At present the only two methods of marriage in 
use are the Brahma and the Asura. In the first, 
the father of the girl gives her away to a person i 
whom he invites for the purpose, without accepting 
any thing from him in any shape In the second, 
the father accepts money from the bridegroom as 
the price of his daughter. It will be noticed that 


78b. x. 85. 
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our law-givers do not contemplate a third 
contingency in which the intending bridegroom may 
put pressure upon the father of the girl to pay him 
handsomely for the favour of marrying her, no 
matter whether his means allows him to do so or 
not. The present system of fixing dowry and to 
make it the main consideration in settling the 
marriage does not seem to have existed in ancient 
times 

fix) Religious Ceremonies Essential 

^ Whatever may be the methoi through which 
marriage was effected, the religious ceremonies 1 
were essential to make it valid 780 Vasi§tha and 
Baudhayana declare: ‘‘Where a damsel is taken by 
force but is not, solemnly marred according to the 
religious rites, she may be duly given in marriage 
to another, for then she remains a virgin as 
before. 79 ” T>evala says, "In the forms of marriages, 
beginning with the Gandharva to the Pai£acha the 
marital rites have again to be performed in the 
presence of fire”. HO In the Gandharva marriage, 

/8c. fan i 

qrfinirf'n s&h n y. s < t. 76. 

79 i 

Vtt 81 1| VasiStha and Baudhrij ana 
quoted in V.M S, vol. II. p. 860. 
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|| Devala, Ibid. 
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consummation of the union preceded the nuptials. 
According to Manu 8 1 rituals should be performed 
only in the case of a virgin. But the later Smytis, 
as cited above, prescribe the rites even after 
consummation. Manu 8 1 modifies his previous 
injunction by emphasizing the need of ritual. It 
wne done so for legalizing the marriage, 
legitimatizing the children and avoiding the publie 
scandal^ Madhavacharya al&o realizes the necessity 
of performing the religious ceremonies in every form 
of marriage; ‘‘It must not be supposed that in these 
disapprove] forms of marriages, beginning with 
the Gandlnna, the relationship of husband and 
wife does not arise for the want of the ceremonies 
of marriage including the t iking of seven steps, 
because although they do not take place at the 
outset before acce^ance, afterwards they are 
invariably performed’ h 1 

Jhe religious idea was supreme in the Hindu 
life It was ofl ess consequence how the pair was 
united, but if once united, the tie should be 
consecrated and thus union made lasting. The 
nuptials were supposed to impart sanctity to the 
marital relation.) Hence it was thought necessary 
that they shoumbe performed in every ease. At 


SI. M S. Ibid 
82, M S. Ibid. 

Quoted by P N. v en, Hindu Jurisprudence, p, 270, 
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present, however, such cases do not arise owing to 
the custom of child-marriage and Purdah system. 
Only in low-caste peoples rare cases of irregular 
marriage are noticed 

(a) Limitations 0/ Marriage. 

Another problem regarding marriage was the 
examination of the family of the bride and I It it of the 
bridegroom. “According to Sennit tho Arja.i people 
practised in affairs of marriege both a rule of 
exogamy and endogamy. A man must marry a 
woman of equal birtli^ but not of the e.uii i gens, 
according to the Homan law as interpreted by 
Senart and Kovalevsky, and .111 Athenian must 
marry an Athenian woman, but not o( the same 
yevos. In India these rules aie reproducel in the 
form that one must not marry within the Gotra, 
but not withouth tho Caste* . h 8 ‘ 

(a) Exo gam y. The bar of e\og.iu\ is not 
peculiai to India, but it is prevalent in othei parts 
of the world also. It is current in baibarous, half- 
civilized and civilized tribes. In tribes where therois 
no Gotra^ system, totem series the purpose, and it 
separates one group from tho other. The origin 
of this bar is shrouded in mystery. Various 
scholars have propounded divergent theories 
to explain its rise. 


83a, \ edic Index, n. 208. 
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We can briefly refer to these theories as follows. 
According to one school of opinion the custom of 
ex ogam y arose owing to the paucity of women in 
early times ." 1 Another school of opinion holds 
that et ogamy was introduced to prevent the early 
sexual promiscuity within the clan ." 5 Then, there 
are scholars who are of the opinion that the origin of 
exogamy was due to the absence of sexual attraction 
between persons who are brought up together . 88 
The fourth school is of opinion that in primitive 
times the patriarch of the family himself wanted 
to keep the young girls of the family for himself. So 
his jealousy drove the joungmen of the clan to 
seek their wives outside What was at first 
necessity, subsequently became a voluntary 

custom 81 The fifth school holds that the totem 

was responsible for ev oh irg the custom of exogamy. 
The clan blood was regarded sacred and to spare 
the divinity of the totem one had (o refrain from 
, its appropriation for sexual puipose . 88 

These theories do not seem to be conclusive in 
themselves. To take the first theory, even if granted 
that the female population was less than the male 

M. I. P. Mac I.ennan, Studies* in Ai eient Historj, I. p. 90. 

85 L. H. Morgan Ancient Society, p, ‘24, Fraser, Totemism 
and 1 xogatny. i. 164 (T. 

8f>, VYestermaik, Human Marriage, xiv-xvij Crawley, The 
Mystic Rose, p 222 

87 J. J. Atkinson, Primal Liw. 

88. Durkheim, Anree Sosiolegique, i, 1-70 
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one, in ancient tunes, the paucity of women would 
not stand in the way of every young man for taking 
his wife from within his own clan. As regards the 
second theory, we are quite familiar with the fact 
that the savages are not eiedtted with such a 
thoughtful scheme of unprov mg morality of the 
clan The third theory does not take the facts in 
order the absence of sexual attraction is a result 
rather than the cause of prohibition; for example, 
animals do not betray such repulsion, and in many 
religious orgies of India, even at present, no 
scruples are felt in sexual intercourse within the 
same clan The fourth theoiy of patriarchal 
coercion is borrowed from t lie beast, herds, where 
the strongest animal drives the younger ones away 
from tho fern ile». But will net the patriarch 
appropriate the new eomeis also* So tbe origin of 
exogamy must be sought for somewhere else The 
theory of totemic sanctih also is not supported by 
facts. It is not probable that the totem was 
regarded as divine in the period when the custom of 
exogamy arose. Moreover, tbe members of the clan 
were regarded as friends and equal and not as gods 
In this case the clan blood was not too sacred for 
sexual intercourse. 

More plausible suppositions regarding the 
origin of exogamy appear to be these. The young 
men of a clan or tribe went off to seek food and 
thus came into contact with a new clan. Being 
88 
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compelled to seek wires in their new surroundings, 
they might thus initiate a habit of outside marriage 
that would in time become general usage and 
'therefore' sacred. Marriage by capture &Ibo seems 
to have been instrumental, to some extent, in 
evolution of exogamy. In ancient times warring 
people captured women in wars and made them 
their wives. This habit wa<* hardened into instinct 
and even after the dawn of civilization, the fashion 
of marrying outside was retained, though war was 
replaced by mutual negotiation and the tribal army 
by a marriage party. Exogamy might have been 
introduced to avoid the jealousy and quarrel in ihe 
family also. When marriage was allowed in the 
family, the seme girl was desired by a number of 
cousins, who some-times quarreled among themselves. 
To prevent this trouble, the head of the family 
might haie thought it wise to arrange the marrirge 
of young men outside the family. Experience 
also taught that the marriage within the same 
family or clan was not desirable, as it led to the 
degeneration of the race. Darwin says. ‘’The 
consequence of close inter-breeding carried on for 
too long a time are, sb is generally believed, loss 
of size, constitutional vigour, and fertility, 
sometimes accompanied by a tendency of 
malformation”. 80 Thus racial eugenics required 


89, Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, 
London, 1868 
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that marriages should take place outside the clan. 
But we cannot assert that there was only one 
cause at the root of the custom of exogamy. In 
different localities, under different circumstances, 
the causes must have varied considerably, and at 
such a distance of time we cannot be very positive 
in our speculations. 

It cannot be said how far the above causes were 
applicable in case of the Indo*Aryans, who at the 
dawn of history were sufficiently advanced in 
civilization It is also a great wonder how this 
institution sprang up into existence all of a sudden 
in the Indo-Aryans. Among other Indo-Germamc 
races, the bar is nowhere pretalent at present. The 
probable source of this custom seems to be the 
contact with, and the assimilation of, the 
Dravidians among whom like many other tribes 
this custom was strictly observed. 

The word ‘'Gotra” in its modern sense is not 
known in the Vedas, though it occurs m the stnse 
of a cowpen, 1 ' 0 The earliest mention of this word 
in its technical sense is to be found in the 
) Chandogya-Upani?ad where the teacher of 
Satyakama Jahali asks bis Gotra. 11 We find 
frequent use of Gotras in the Buddhist and Jam 
literature, for example, Manava, Vasistha, Gautama 

90. Roth, quoted in the Vedic lnde\, i. pp, 235, 236 24 J. 

91. iv. 4. 1, 
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etc. It seems that by the time of the Buddha, the 
1 Gotra system was an established institution. 

But the idea ot “Kula’’ or family was there e^en 
in Vedic times. So lor as prohibition of marriage 
with near relatives is concerned, we come across the 
lively'discussion between Yama and Yarn! in the 
Rgveda,'** which shows that, though marriage with 
a near relative may have been common in early 
times, it wft' falling into disuse in the later Vedic 
period. The moral, liowei er, given by Yama against 
such marriages does not speak any horror. But the 
family prohibition did not go too far. There is a 
passage in the Satupatha Brahiiiana' l '’thal refers to 
the union of brothers and sisters in the third or the 
fourth generation. Harisvamin, the commentator 
on the above Brahmana says, in the way of 
illustration, that one Kanva married a girl in the 
third generation. In Surastra, there are instances of 
marriage in the fourth generation. The piohilution 
of marriage in one’s Pinda also does not seem to be 
in force in the Yedic period. In the Kbailika hjmn 
(VIII) Indra is imoked. in the way which shows 
that daughters of maternal uncle and paternal aunt 
could be married 04 

92. x. 10. 

93. f? WBllft 1 1. 8. 3. 6. 

94. «T?r qfafaflfaralsfa si) i 
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Id the Brahmanas, all sorbs of speculations were 
apace, but there is not a single reference to the 
institution of Gotra. Though it is a negative 
evidence, but coupled with other facts it is of a 
great significance. Vedic rituals are not connected 
with Gotra Saerificers ha\e not to choose only 
those hymns that were composed by their own 
Gotra-Krts The Apn hymns are the only 
exceptions; but this is the view of the^rauta Sutras 
only and the Yajuneda does not lay any such 
restriction Thus Gotra was not as yet much 
consulted in the matter of religious ceremonies 

Prohibition of marriage within the Pravara is 
first found in the Grhyasutras, but there is no 
similer prohibition of Sagotra marriage. 
Apastamba, Kau£tka, Baudhayana and Paraskara, 
all avoid Pravara but not Gotra . 9 5 From the time of 
the Dharmasutras, howeior, Sagotra and Sapmda 
marriages are being prohibited Vasisth* prohibits 
Sagotra>marriage. ,B But the range of Gotra was 
still very limited and marriage was possible beyond 
the seven th w generation of the father and the fi f r h of 
the mother. According to the Apastamba 
Grhyasutra ,® 7 however, the limits of Gotra were 
extended. It could go too far and was not 

95. The Gotrapravdramanjuu bv Ke^ava. 

26. V.D.S. 

97. ni. 10. 
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co-xtensive with the seventh generation of the 
father. 

The institution of exogamy seems to have been 
established subsequent to the beginning of the 
Christian era. Almost all the metrical Smytis 

1 declare the marriages within the Gotra, ipso facto, 
invalid. Such marriages could not be legalized, nor 
the children born of such wedlocks .' 18 But there 
seems to be still some leniency about marrying a 
girl within the Gotra One STurti ' 19 prescribes only 
an ordinary atonement for marrying a girl within 
the Gotra, while later on the marriage is nullified 
and the punishment is very sever. 

Ihe later writers on Dharmagastra are dead 
| against Sagotra and Sapinda marriages They 
prohibit not only such marrsiaget but try to explain 
away ancient statements that might go against 
them. For example, they say that the invocation 
to Indra in the Khaihka hymn is not a Vidhi (rule) 
but an Arthavada (praise); if it were a rule, 
incest would become permisssible. Again they 
declare thit the passage in question refers to 
children born from Asajatiya marriages. Some 

erafWr * an Rtgtenfen * fag: i 
er irrsi fosireffar U M - s . »>• 5 » 

eubn g euraimt e*n i 

WUT f Quoted byGadadbara 
on r.G.S. i, t-S. 
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ingeniously explain that “of the maternal uncle” 
and “of the sister of the father” do not mean the 
daughters of the maternal uncle and the paternal 
aunt but they mean M.atrsadr£amukhi and 
Pitrsadriamukhi, that is, girls whose face is like 
that of the mother and the father The 
Vlramitrodaya 100 and the Smytichandrika 101 take 
a bolder step and say that the above passage 
contains “an example not lo be followed”, 
“Drstodharmavyatikrama”. These writers 
flourished in a time whem Sagotra and SapicJa 
marriages became extinct. In order to ghc this 
institution a hoary antiquity they attempted to 
explain away the passages which might prove 
stumbling blocks in their way. Apararka followed 
quite a different line of argument. He offers an 
altogether different meaning of the above invoeatou. 
“0 Indra, ini ited by your devotees come to tbe 
sacrifice and enjoy your share We offer vapa, fat, 
as disinterestedly as the Matulayo^a (daughter of 
tbe maternal uncel) iud the Paitr^vaseyi (daughter 
of the paternal aunt) are ottered in marriage 
without the least desire of self-appropriation” 103 
He quotes the Brahma-Purana, prohibiting Sagotra 
marriage, with cow-slaughter, as Kalivarjya, 

too. V.M.b. vol. II. 

101. S. C. Anlika, Vivlhaprakara^a. 

102. On Yaj. S. L 55. 
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"prohibited in the Kali age”. These facts show that 
the prohibition of Sagofra marriage was an 
accomplished fact daring the time of the 
commentators and the Nibandhakaras. Since then 
it has been followed in the Hindu society with 
every caie. 

(b; Just as exogamy is strictly observed among 
the Hindus so is endogamy an established institution 
of theirs. All the Smrtis enjoin that a twice-born 
should marry a girl of his own caste .’ 0 ' This is but 
natural and may have been the general rulee ven in 
early times, but it could not have been strictly 
observed, as the caste system was not firmly 
established. 

(c) Ilypergamy. During the Vedic tunes, 
inter-marriagea between seteral castes were much 
easier. It is difficult to believe how the freedom of 
social intercourse was gnento joung men and 
women, in populai gatherings and privatecompany, 
it there were any real bars to intercaste marriages. 
Intercaste manages generally took the form of 
hypergamy. Men of the Kgied’c priestly class are 
often stated to have married into royal families, 
as Chyavan SyavaSva or Vimada did . 104 Perhaps, 
the greater prominence of hypergamy is due to the 
records preserved by the Brahmans, who generally 

103 . 33^5 waff wwnfhrep* I M.S. til. 4. 

104. K.V. 1 . 11 MV, lit. 1; 117. 20, x. 3J, 
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passed or er the Ksattriyas, marrying Brahman girls. 
Still, there are some instances of such marriages. 
For example, king Svanaya Bhavayavya’s beloved 
wife was an Angirasi 105 The Atharvaveda lnr> 
glorifies the Brahman as the best husband for 
women of all other classes, though from the same 
text it can be inferred that the Brahman women, 
sometimes, held opposite views and they had to be 
reclaimed from the persons of other classes, with 
the help of king. 107 Vai6iputras are known to 
the early Brahmanas. 10 '* The connexion ot an ■ 
Arya with a Sudra girl is made tin subject of joke 
in courts and priestly circles, as is know n from the 
Yajurveda. 100 Such marriages must hare been 
legal and frequnent, and respectable Vedic 
personages, like Augija, Kava§a, Yat^-a etc were 
sons of Dasi, or Sudra mothers. 110 The frequent use 
of the word Dasi # as compared with that ot l)asa, in 
Vedic texts, shows that Dasis came into contact 
with their Arjanmasters as a result of the conquest 
and subjugation of neighbouring tribesmen; so 
Dasiputras became very common in the Aryan ’ 
society. 


105. Ibid. i. 126. 

106. A. V. V. 17.8. 9. 

107. Ibid. 

10 r. Br in. 9. 7, 9, g. Br xin. 2. 

109. V. Sans xxm. 3o, 31, T S, vii, 409. 2-3, 
110 R.V. i. 18. 1, i. 112. ll, P. Br. xiv. 11. 16. 
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(d) Pratiloma. A few cases of 6fidra-Ary& 
connexion are also recorded in the Vedic texts. A 
Yajuneda Samhita 111 mentions the word'^yogu,*’ 
which, if it is connected with the later Ayogara, 
may mean the Aiya woman (a Vai3ya) married to 
a ^udra . 11 * This interpretation of the Yedic text 
is supported by the evidently old tradition recorded 
m the A^valayana Grhyasutra, 1 1 1 that the family 
slaie, equally with the brother-in-law of the widow, 
could lawfully marry the widow ot his master. 
Other Yajurvedic texts refer frequently to such 
oases which points to the beginning of such 
intermixture in the earlier period. In the 
Atharvaveda 114 a charm is directed against a rival 
lover or one’s wife’s paramour who is referred to as 
a Dasa, winnning her love by sheer physical 
strength. 

Thus the above instances evidently show that 
Anuloma as well as Pratiloma connexions wer e 
known and permissible in the Vedie times, though 
they may not have been very common. 

(e) Later History of Inter-castt Marriage 
Later on inter caste marriage though 
tolerated wos not encouraged. During the 

111 \ ,<j S x\x, 5 

i'2 sjxurom: tjw i 

ii m.s. x. i2. 

113. IV. Z. 1." 

114 A.V, ii. 5. 6- 
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Grhyasfltra period the general rale was to marry a 
girl of the same caste Hypergatny, however, was 
recognized, though a Sadra wife was not liked. 
Parashara 11 5 says, "A Brahmana can have three 
wires, a Rajanya two and a Vaiiya one. According 
to some, all can have one §Hdra wife also, withaut 
recital of the Vedic verses.” The Diarmasiitras and 
the early Smrtis all allow to marry a girl rfom the 
lower castes, though such cases were not, many, 
and generally they were not esteemel. Maau ,lB 
declares, “Among the twice-born, a girl of the 
same caste is commendable for wifeuood But 
for those who are given to lust, girl 1 irom other 
castes can also be had in order” VII these 
scriptures are against l he marriage of a low-caste 
man with the girl of a higher class. 

An indirect light is also thrown on the problem 
of the inter-caste marriage from the Smrti 
literature. The Dharmasutras and the Smrtis 
make provision, for ASauca caused by the deith 
of the relatives of different castes, which indirectly 
proves the existenoe of intercaste marriages In 
the partition of properties, sons born of mother 
belonging to different castes, receive their shares. 
Here, too, DharmaSastra contemplates the 


115. i. 4. 9-1 J 

116. gamin' fgmrfbrf miw fwftr i 

sf^pnSwi: *3: wwlsms II M - s - 12 ■ 
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possibility of on inter-caste marriage. A student is 
enjoined to salute the wives of his teacher, coming 
form lower castes, from a distance and not to 
touch their feet. It isp resupposed that the gurus 
could have wives from different castns and it was, 
in no way, derogative to their position In 
adoption a Vijatlya child couH be adopted. All 
these side-lights prove the existence of inter-caste 
marriages. 

That the inter-caste marriages were current 
as late as in the mediaeval period of indhn history 
is evident from the concrete cases recorded in the 
Sanskrit literature. Bana had two ParaSava 
brothers born of a $udra ste] -mother. 117 The wife 
of RajaSekhara, Avantisundari was a Ksattriya 
girl. 11 * Kalhana in h>s Kajatarangini 11 q describes 
the marriage of the sister of Samgramaraja with a 
Brahmana In the Katha-Saritsagar*, 18 " we have 
a number of instances of inter-caste marriages. 
A king asks his tommandei-in-ehief to search a 
husband for his daughter, who must be either a 
a Brahman ora Ksattriya. At the Svayamvara of 
Anangamtai, suitors of all the castes assembled 
together, which shows the possibility of a marriage 
between different castes. Again, we get a Brahman 

117. The Harfachauta, I. 

118. The Kivyamimam'a, I. 

119. vii. 10-12. 

120. xviii. 2. 65, 
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marrying a Ksattriya girl and the sentiments of the 
pact leaves no doubt that such marriages were 
regarded still desirable "The marriage between 
the princess and the Brahman youth was for the 
glory of each other like the union of the Goddess 
of Laming and Discipline. 11 21 In the Bank 
inscription of Jodhapur, the founder of the 
Pratihara dynasty is described to have married 
two wives, one Ksatrivs, the other Brahmani. 
According to the inscription of Vakataka 
Hastibhoja, a Brahmana Somadeva married a 
Ksatriya wife in accordance with Srnti and 
Smrti. 122 Such was the state of affairs during the 
first millennium of the Christian era. The custom 
was regarded as “sanctioned by the 6ruti and the 
Smrti”. These instances are very valualle, as they 
are incidental. Even the Puranas, while dealing 
with the Kahvarjyas, do not include the interoaste 
marriage the list. The Mitaksara on the Yajnavalkaya 
Smrti 133 and the Dayabhaga, Loth recognize the 
validity of intercaste marriage. The cases of 
Pratiloma marriage are very rare an 1 tnej do not 
find literary mention. 

(f) Tntercaste Marriage forbidden. But a 
time came when inter-caste marriages were not 

121. i 

II The Kathasantsjgara 

xxv, 171. 

122. Epigraplhia Ind'ca 

123. II, 122. 
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only discouraged but totally forbidden. Even 
in the titne of the Manu-Smrti, 11 1 marriage with 
a 6udra wife was scandalous. The later Smrtis 
unanimously forbid marriage with a 6udra, and 
excommunicate a man marrying her. The sinner 
was threatened with the fire of hell Tn course of 
time, the .same abhorrence was shown to the 
marriage between the upper three classes also. 
Manu 1J6 calls inteicaste marriages lustful and 
later on develops (he fictitious theory of the 
Varnasamkaras, giving low social status to the 
children born of mtcreaste unions. 1 2,1 The logical 
consequence of this tendency was that none was 
allowed to marry beyond his own caste, and this 
process at present is complete. Now, among the 
^ aiSyas and the ^udras, not only the Varna 
distinction but even sub-caste distinction is 
respected m a marriage alliance The same 
tendency has also manifested in the prohibition 
of interpret incial raairiages. 

There were different causes responsible for 
the confinement of marriage within one’s own 

i-k sfsrsrrfafhr^ Igsrrerc: i 

pn*^ ifpu'g udawfir ,i «». i5. 

xronnft fbrt II m. 1/ 

125. in. 12. 

126. M.S. x. 
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caste. First of all there was the race-complex. 
Owing to the difference of cultuie and colour, men 
and women desisted from choosing a wife or 
husband from a lower rare This was at the loot 
of prohibition of marriage between an Arya and 
a 6udra. With the development of the rigidity 
of the caste system, marriage between the 
twice-brrn also declined* as the standards of 
their life were different But besides the standard 
of living, caste superiority, born of attaching too 
much importance to the birth of a person, was 
also instrumental in discouraging the cistern of 
inter-caste marriage 120 *. 

(g) Examination o' the Family In add-tion 
to the consideration of the Varna, the particular 
family to be related was also thoroughly examined. 
According to the ASvalayana GrhyaMitrd, 127 
“first of all the family should be examined, both 
from the mother's and the father s side’ . 
Manu 12M says, "A man of a noble family, i~* 
order to increase the excellence of his own, should 
always make relation with men of noble families, 
and should shun the ignoble ones \ In later 

12(u. Undei the mp.d ol mo lei u education inter caste and 
mtei -religious ni. images me again being levivca. 

U7 gaqtt fopnptfs 1 5. 

128 1 

II Quoted in V.M. S . tl. p. 

5 87. 
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times the importance of the family so increased 
that the theory was being advocated that the girl* 
in marriage was given to the family and not to 
an individual. In the case of the Brahmans at 
least, family was the only consideration. In 
comparison with the family* even the learning was 
dispensed with In the opinion of Vignu, 129 “of a 
Brahmana, only his family is to be considered, 
not hit> Vedas or learning. In the gift of a girl 
and &raddha, learning does not count.’ 
Yajilavalkya 1 30 explain'? Kulinata or 
family-reputation as follows: “Families of the 
Srotriyas famous from ten generations 
( are called good one3 ).” The commentary on this 
run 1 -, “The family of those is to be taken as good, 
who are f.imous from tivo generations, both from 
mother’s and father’s side, and are reputed for 
their learning and character 1 ’' 1 ’. 

The most esteemed families were those noted 
for their good deeds, learning and morality 
“Those should be always made relatives, who are 
pure from their deeds done in accordance with the 


129. rnsuKij f B HI 51 H I 

a*n hi# a fasrnrH wcara tt vi?nu, 


V.M.S. vol II. p. 585. 
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injunction of the Sruti ami the Smrti, who are 
born in good families and observe unbroken 
Brahmacarya, who are related to noble families 
and have risen to eminence who are contented, 
gentlemen, agreeable, saintly and equitable, who 
are devoid of greed, attachment, env\, pride and 
infatuation ■, and those who are not given to anger 
and are always tranquil in their minds’ .* ' 1 

On moral and physical grounds many families 
were prohibited. In the opinion of Manu , 1 1 1 these 
ten families, howsoever rich they might he, should 
be molded. Tliev are -one without good deeds, 
without i>reat, men without Vedas ha iv ind 
suffering from pile, consumption, disentery, 
epilepsy , white leprosy and Icprosj pio|K*r. Fimilios 
sullering from, or inlteled by, < ontagiom disease 
yycre.ilsn to bo shunned. Vaiua 1,1 proln >it tho 
fourteen kinds of farm lie-, on almost the same 
grounds, adding a few new details. The new 
objectionable families aic tho'-o, whose member" 
are either yery tall or yery short; either very whito 
or y oi y bl u k , possess cither less or extra number 
of limbs, who are yery passionate and suffer from 
jaundii e el 

I lie moral objections were the following: 
“Those families should be avoided with care, the 

132. M S. in. 6, m. 1 7, 

1 33. ii . 0. 

134. (juoled in VM-y voi 1 1. p. . 

40 
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members of which are thieves, cheats, impotent, 
atheists, living on objectionable means, deformed 
always bringing enmity with braie persons, 
enemies of the state, always dining at funeral 
feasts, cowards and ill-reputed; the women of which 
are either barren or produce only female issues 
and try to kill their husbands 1 ’ 1315 

The reason for the utmost care spent on the 
examination of the family was primarily eugenic. 
The best possible progeny was desired and fot it 
physically, mentally and morally fit matches were 
necessary, as the children inherit the good or bad 
qualities of their parents Harlta sajs on the 
point, “Offsprings are born according to the 
families” 1,b Manu 187 opines in the same slrain, 
“The tmldren follow the character of either the 
father or the mother, or the both. An issue of bad 
origin cannot attain the proper condition.” In 
order to ‘■aie the lamily from degeneration, one 
had to be \en cautious in selecting a match. 
“The good families fall to ill fame etc. from bad 
marriages, disappearance of the religious duties 

■ 5. M ‘ mi, 1 > il. 

1-6. sn»i 1 Ibid. 

1 i7 ‘ waa 5ft 55 *ngif[*wiw 1 

•f Jlffn || Mann, Ibid. 

' 1. wgaisji 39(1 fqes^i 
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and the non-study of tha Vedas 1 *'’’. Domestic 
felicity was another object in view while selecting 
the particular family for marriage, as the culture 
of a family counts much in such affairs 

(xi) The Marriageable Age 

After the consideration of the Varna and the 
fataily, the bride herself was examined. The first 
consideration was her age In the Vebic times, 
as it is evident from the marriage hymns 1 1,1 in 
the Kgveda and the Atharvaveda, the parties to 
marriage were grown up persons competent to woo 
and be wooed, qualifiel to gi\e consent and make 
choice. The bridegroom was supposed to haie a 
house where his wife could be mistress, even in 
case his parents, brothers and sisters, for some 
reasons, happend to live with him, thus giving her 
position of a supremacy in the household 1 This 
could not have been possible in the case of a child- 
wife. The Vedic rituals presuppose that the 
married pair were grown up enough to be lovers, 
man and wife, and parents of children . 111 Almost 


1 38 . I 

f55Rf 5WI Sflwmfasftfnj II '"> (i - 

1W, n V, x 8 5, A ^ • xi v. i, 2 
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at every step, formula are repeated showing their 
immediate fitness for procreation; and hand- 
grasping and consummation aro the essential parts 
of the Vedic marriage. These all go to show that 
marriage took place when the girl had attained 
her puberty. 

We have many refrrencts in the Vedas to 
nnmarripd girls who crew old in the house of 
their fath rs 1 1 1 The maidens growing up in 
their father’s home miv»d with tho youth of the 
village 1 1 * tin Rgiedic times no girl was married 
/before she had reached the womanhood. She must 
he fully developed physnallv in her father’s house 
(Pitrpadam V\aUta) before her marriage could 
lip thought of ' 41 Sima, the daughter of Sur>a, 
^waslgiven away to Soiiri in marriage, only when 
1 she heoaicp youthful and j earned tor a husband ." 4 * 
Gho=a, tic Indy lisi mairied when «-l c had nearly 
passed hei joutb. The virile joung man ( mar) a ) 
is normally a lover, constantly in tho company of 
vouthful maidens (Ynvafi), embracing (Kanya) and 
flattering (Yosaj 116 On the other hand the 
young maiden is also engaged in the midst of a 
number of sudors trying hei best to please and 

1 12. R V ,.117 7, ... 17. 7, x. ,9. 3 

M3 Veda Index 11 p. 485 

.44.RV.-x. 8.1.21,22. 

145, Ibid, x, 85. 

1 6. Ibid, in 31.7. 33, 1 0; x, 96. 2'» 
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Attrart them Ladies in'e competent t,o arrange 
their own marriages. We get various charms a^d 
sjiells in the Kgveda and the Atharvaveda 
compelling the lot e of a man or a woman. 11 " A 
lover seeks to send the entire household to sleep 
when he visits his beloved. 14H In the 
Athanavedn 140 a Kmnariputra (Kanina, 
according to Mahidbaia ) is mentioned, which 
indicates thit a girl could bear children before 
marriage These evidences lurdh leaio any 
doubt about I ho fact that I he bride and the 
bridegroom both were grown-up before man 'age 

There are only a few references c doubtful 
character to the existence of i hild-mariiage in the 
Vedio times '‘One might addu e in ihe favour of 
the existence of chdd-marriage the Itihasa (sto^y ) 
related on the obscene Aerse-s Kg\eda, I 126 6 7 
Here BhiivaMa united to the cnjojiurnl of h^e, 
laughs at lnsspou.se Ilomasj, 1 dice in*, that she i.s 
still immature On tins liomasa unites Inin to 
con\ince himself of the countij adding that she 
knew that the intercouse befoie pubtrh was 
forbidden by the li,\ But apart from the fact that 
these passage' favour the geneial preialenco ol 
marriage with mature girl, the storj comejs too 

14 - Ibid x, 14 d, \.V. hi. lb ii. iO, it 56, in. 35. vi. b. etc.. 

U8. A.V. v. 28 
149 - ' • 28 . 
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much the impression of being a late invention 
occasioned by an etymological play on the name 
RomaSa.” Another possible ( ? ) reference to 
an early marriage is in the Cbhandogya-Upanisad 
(T 10. 1 ) where a poor Brahman teacher adopts the 
life of a beggar with his Atiki wife The mediaeval 
commentators give Atiki a fanciful sense 
of Ajatapayo Jbara etc. which evidently reflects 
their own dislike of the idra that a Brahman 
teacher’s youthful wife should go about freely. It 
should be noted that Atiki is not a proper name, 
and it has to be taken as an adjectiie Its only 
rational interpretation would be ‘‘fit for or used 
to wandering life ” i. e hardy and patient 

The Grhyasfifra marriage rituals also show 
that marriage was generally arranged after the 
girl had attained her puberty. The consummation 
ol marriage could take place immediately after 
the nuptial ceremonies. According to the 
ParaskaraGrhyasufra 1 th married couple 
“for three days should not eat saline food, should 
.sleep on the ground and should not cohabit for a 
year, twelve nights, six nightB or at 1 east three 
nights.” The last option speaks of the maturity 
of the bride. Baudhayana 151 contemplates the 
I ossibihty of the bride’s being m her monthly 

15). i. 8. 21. 

151. iv, I. 16. 
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course at the time of marriage. There was uo 
second marriage system in the Grhyasutra period, 
which proves the existence of child-marriage. Thus 
the instructions regarding the period of continence 
after the removal to the husband's house has taken 
place. as also regarding the necessity 
of consummating marriage after the expiry of time 
can only refer to a grown-np girl. This was the 
general ruin, but a tendency of lowering the 
marriageable age can be marked in the later 
Grhyasutras Gobhila ir * 1 and the author of the 
Manava Grhyasutra 1 ' 1 declare a Natrmka lobe 
the best. Tt shows that «n Iheir time late 
marriages, though still customary, had fallen into 
discredit. 

During the periods of the Ramajana and the 
Mahabharata also, girlB were grownup at the 
time of their marriage In the Inst chapter of the 
Kamayana it is described (hat after tho brides 
came to Ayodhya, they, having paid due respects 
to the elders, lived merrily with their husbands in 
seclusion, which presupposes post-puberty 
marriege. 18 ” Sita, again, eays to Anasuya, 
in the Kamayana, “My father, having seen me of 
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marriageable age, became very anxious and pulled 
down like a man who has lost hiB wealth After 
a h'ng time, the illustrious liaghara came here 
with Vi4\ amitra to see the Yajfia (lieie Dh&nusa 
i r ajna) ’ 1 ’’ |M Fho ibo\e statement shows that a girl 
could wait for a long time after her puberty for 
suitable match. In the Vanakanda, however, it 
is put in the mouth of Sita that, when Ravana 
went to kidnap her she was eighteen and her 
husband twent)-five and that they had spent 
twelie }ears at Ayodhja. Thus, the age of Sita 
is brought down to about six years at the time 
of her marriage. Rut it should be noted that the 
epic was recast man) time* and the verses in 
question are latir interpolations, quite inconsistent 
with overwhelming evidences to post-puberty 
marriiges Bhivabhuti, in his Uttara 
Ramachanta 1 simply reflects the ideas of his age 
when ho bases the description of Sita as a 
child-bride on the above text of the Ramajann 

The Mahabharata, equally with the Ramayana, 
offers ev idenoes in the favour of the mariages of 
grown-up girls. On hearing the Gandharva 
marriage of Sakuntala Kanva expresses his 

l53b. qfcrcfatugaiff ^51 § if fqgi | 

u etc. i. ii9. si. 

15*1, He dfsi i ibes SUa as a child, playing lefore her molhers- 
in-lau ( At 1 1 57; I 2 O ) 
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sentiments, “O pure-smiling one, many menses ot 
yours went in vain. Now, you have become 
fruitful You have committed no sin . 11 '*'• In 
the Uma-Mahe$vara dialogue, a girl who has 
attained her pub rty is called fit for marriage 
“A girl who bathes after her menses, is called 
pure The father, the brother, the mother, the 
maternal unde and the paternal uncle should 
give her a wav in marriage 1 ’ 3 ” Even in the 
later classical Sanskrit epics the same tradition 
maintained In the Sanskrit dramas uie t i n 
theme is a love intrigue or a lovemarremgc which 
could only have been possible in the case of 
gorwn-up matches 

In subsequent tunes, the mamngoihle age of 
the bride went down lower and lower There 
were many causes that conspired to bring about 
this state of affairs After the completo 
subjugatiou of Indi i the life of the *\rjans 
became ease-loving and luxurious The> becanu 
supreme in the country and began to enjoy life 
in its full profligacy. This led to au eaily sexual 
life The stoppage of Vedic study and the 
Upanayana of girls also removed the restrictions 
of a disciplined and chaste life under teachers. 

15-hi. ^ *mi 5'i*rt sjfaffSEt i 
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But there were other causes also that helped this 
process. From the third or the fourth century 
B. C. the foreign invasions of India began. The 
Greeks, the Bactrian, the Partkians and the 
Scythians, who were physically stronger 
but less ehihzed than the Indians, occupied 
the North-West provinces oi India The 
position of woman was very low among these 
peoples and she was regarded as an article of 
enjoyment. The social li.e of the Hindus was 
endangeied an i influenced by these onslaughts 
Perhaps, for safety and fashion both, liny 
le.nn an euih married life. 

I ho Hhanrasutras that were reduced to 
writing about 500 B. C. onwards oleaily ei m o 
t lie tendency of lowering the marriageable age 
of the bride They generally expect that a girl 
should be married before she attains her 
womanhood. But they peiimt her to wait for 
sometimes it her marriage was not arranged by 
her guardians at the proper tune. \asistha 15u 
and Baudhayana 157 allow ihiee years and 
Gautama 1 r,b and Vib^u 15 "' three months. Though 
it was desired that marriage should take 

15f >. fwrfl ^gnalsftPii i v .d.'. svn. d9. 

P7 fwitagnat «ai l o.i»,s». 1. 1 i. 

i5b. w etc. g.d.\ xvm. .0. 

159. \ignu. D ->. J| II. 
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place before attaining womanhood, the 
Dhirmasutras are silent about the sin 
resulting from the late marriage, and thev do 
not inflict stigma and threats on the 
guardians of a grown-up girl, whidi is so 
common with the later authorities. It seems 
that marriages were generally arranged 
before sixteen 

Different stages in the evolution of the custom 
of child marriage can bo traced m fho Smrti 
literature. In the one and the same law-book .✓e 
find passages whi ‘h se 3 no offen 'e in mart lage 
I ( t ween adult, and others whi h rp’ornmciid child 
marriage. It can be account eif or onlv when we 
suppose a gradual transition from the Vedic 
custom of late marriage to an increasing extent of 
child -marriage 

In the much-discussed passage in Manu ,,, ‘ n 
the more importance is attached to the question 
that a fither must gne his daughter at all eieuxs 
to a suittor of an equal caste and superior qualitus 
than to the problem whether a girl at marriage 
should be mature or not ‘ Let the fat liar give the 
girl, even if she be not yet marriageable, to a 
suitor who is high born, handsome and belonging 
to an equal caste” According to the regulation 

aissmfkstra ewin * i 
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“Let a girl, even she has reached maturity, remain 
till death in the house of her father, rather than 
that one should oier give her to a husband 
lacking the high qualifications ln 11 We, again, find 
in the Manu-Smrti: 1 Let a girl wait for an 
appropriate suitor for three years after the 
commencement of first menses, from then onwards 
let her seek a husband for herself from an equal 
caste'. But although m these aerses emphasis 
is laid on the choice of a suitor from an equal 
caste, yet also on the one hand marriage before 
puberty is represented in “Apraptamapi’ as the 
exception and on the other hand words 
‘‘Trim” etc ‘three’ expressly admit that if an 
appropriate suitor be not found, marriage may 
be postponed until alter the comment cment of 
menses and maa eicn lake place a long time 
thereafter. And when Mann 1 1,3 short ly 
atterwords lays down that a man of thiity 
j cars shall marry a girl of twehc, and a man 
of twenty-four a girl of eight veais, and 
quickly too if law is in danger, perhaps, this 


3fcti wdw gmftjii!) n 89. 
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verse can be regarded as advocating hastened 
marriage even wi*h a girl who is under age. 

But when we come down from the time 
of the Manu-Smrti to the later periods, we 
find regulations which unconditionally enpiin 
ohild-marriages. Tn the Baudhavina 1 1 4 it, is 
stated that ‘‘To a virtuous, pure husband the 
girl should be given while she is still 

immature, even from an unworthy man she 
should not be withheld if she has attained 
womahnood , 1 The strict rules regardin'' 
marriage before the commencement ol puLurty 
gaind additional for -e fro n the fa. r that 
disregard of it was represented as accompanied 
by evil cons’q cn -cs to the guardiins of the 
girl Wh le Manu 10 ’ i s content to characterise 
the father as blameworthy win doe-. not give 
his daughter in marriage at the proper time, 
it is stated in VusMlia. 1 1 '■ ’For fear of 
commencement of pubertv let the father give 
h:s daughter in marriage while she is still 
going about n ake d. For if she remains at home 
after the marriage ible age sin falls upon the 
father”. 

H4, Quo'ed in V.M s. vol. II 

165. fast i 
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Id still later periods the dread of postpuberty 
marriage became so terrible that the Smrtis 
brought, down the marriageable age still lower. 
They divide the marriageable girls into five 
classes: (1) Naguika or naked, 2 Gaurl, eight 
years old, (3) llohim, 9 years old, (4) Kanya, 
lo \ears old and > 5 ) Rajasvala, above ten 
years. 11 b * Nagnika was regarded as the best 
for marriage Some authorities give ludicrous 
prescription For example, a later interpolation 
in the Mahabharata says, “The father should 
gi\e Ins daughter at her birth to a suitable 
husbaad 1 lav ing give a her away at the proper 
time he attiina merits’’. 1 1,7 In the opinion of 
the Brahmapuranv 1 ns also a girl should be given 
in in image while sh) is quite a child “The 
father shouM give hts dvughter to a hindso-ne 
husbvnd while she is a child, there ho aft tins 
his goal, if not, sm falls on hirn. By all meins 
he should marry his daughter between four and 
ten While she does not know womanly 
bashfulness and plays with du°t, she should be 

166a Ihe Sar\asam{jrdha quoteJ by Gadadhara on P.G.S. 
i. 1. 8. Y S. i. 22, S S. i 07, I’ 8. vii.6 

■sTRiren g gras’ll srcst i 

fan i ngvKR, 33, 
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given in marriage, if not, the father falls to an 
evil state”. 

The hold of child-roarriage became so strong 
that the commentators, who flourished in the 
mediaeval and the Muslim periods of Indian 
history, tried to explain a wav ancient passages 
in the favour of adult marriage*. For instance, 
they say that the verses like “one should remain 
unmarried if a suitable husband is not available 
etc" do not increase the ago but they emphasise 
the suitability of the match. 

When did this change occur cannot be 

precisely ascertained. Most probably it took 
place about tde beginning of the Christian ora. 
First, it did not appeal to all the sections 
of the Hindu society In the Manu-Siniti 

the (jandhaiia and the l{ah-,i-ui tonus ol 

marriages are recognized. In the >anskrit 
dramas and epics grown-up matches are 
mentioned. But, as alieady pointed out, the 
Hindus were influenced In the foreigner* who 
conquered the North-western parts of India. 
During the Gupta period, howeier, there was 
national awakening and the security of life, 
so adult marriages were rovned and they 

continued up to the adient of the muslims. 
The conquest of India by (ho Muhammadans, 
agaiu, made the lile of tho Hindus insecure, 
and the influence of the Muslim culture itself 
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was towards the lowering of the marriageable age,^ 
of a girl. 

But besides the dangei ami influence o' 
the foreign conquest of India, there was a 
religious belie! also which changed the 
idealogy of the Hindus about marriage 
Marriage, in course of time, came to be 
regarded as a gift ot the girl by i lie father 
to her husband A gift is given once and 
should not, lie repeated , moreover, a thin,’ already 
enjoyed should not be given in gift: its disregard 
is sinful. Uuforlunatoh the mythical gods, 
Soma, Gandharva and Agni who were believed to 
help the physical development ot a imI, lt,s * came 
to be held is the mjoyers ot her poison bo the 
lehgious lather of a girl became unuous to give 
her a\va\ in marriage befor she was enjoyed by 
these gids A Kagnika was preferred for this 
v ery reason. 

At lirat the age of the bridegioom was not 
lowered with that of the luide, as its danger and 

n a. SlKFi eft'll qys qf-f: | 

II I' V \ 85 “t . V.S. 
upioducfs tlu . bovt psssagu ami intorjaets it as 
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religious need was not felt. But when like 
girls they also did away with the A^rania system, 
their marriageable age (ell down. In course of 
time, in order to make suitable matches, the age 
of the boy was brought down with that of 
the girl. 

Although these sacred regulations received 
ever wider acceptance and finally became essential 
for an orthodox marriage, marriages at an 
advanced age must have been common for centuries 
till about the middle ages Local differences also 
must have been there, as they are at pesent ^ 
Otherwise it will be difficult to explain the 
disregard of this custom m the Sanskrit, dramas, 
epics and the mediaeval Rajput customs o f grown 
up marriages The earlv medical authors among 
the Hindus, have al3o righth recogmml that, a 
girl doe-' not rei'h the full development of her 
physical capacities, even in India, until she is 
sixteen SuSruta 16 ' s.ijs: “A man in his twenty 
fifth but a girl in his sixteen have reached the 
summit, of their vigour, au experienced doctor 
ought to know that \ In another passage he 
confirms this view with these details; “When a 
man who has not reached his twenty -fifth has 
intercourse with a girl who is below sixteet, the 
embryo dies in the womb, or if it, is born it cannot 
live long, or lives with little vigour; therefore one 


169. ;t5. 8. 
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must not lerciit any man to have intercourse 
with a woman who is too young. 

It is a happy \fci_ng that all the progressive 
opinions in India to-day are advocating the cause 
of grown-up marriages, and the mediaeval 
orthodox is passing away with the circumstances 
under which the custom of child-marriage arose 
The Government of India have alto thought it 
wise to enact a law, namely ‘'The Child-marriage 
Restraint Act,’’ otherwise known as ‘The Sarda 
Act’’ to stop this undesirable custom 

feii/ Qualification » of the Bride 

After the consideration of the age of the bride, 
her personal qualifications were taken into account.. 
We ha^e no particular reference to 1 his question 
in the pre-sutra literature. In the Satapatha 
Brabmana, howeier, we get a description in which 
an altar is being compared to a woman from 
which we can form an- idea about the Standerd of 
a beautiful woman. "They praise that woman 
whose hips are wide, breasts are developed and loin 
is thin/’ 170 Again we find, “That beautiful young 
woman, sweet and emotional.’ When we come 
to the Grhyasutras, greater details are supplied 
to us The A^alajana Grhyasutra is content with 

170 ft M smsta ggutfaft&rem m suw% i 
ft. Br i. 2. 5. 16. 
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“a woman with good external signs ”. 171 
According to the Bharadvaja GrhyasQtra , 174 
there are four considerations in a marriage-wealth, 
beauty, intellect and family. The more secularly 
minded authorities, says the author of the above 
Grhyasutra, went very far and put the beauty of 
the bride above all “A man should marry a girl 
in whom his mind finds pleasure and towards 
whom his eyes are attracted. A girl of this type 
is called of good qualities What will he do with 
intellect l ’’ 1 7 ,1 But this was not the most 
accepted canon. The more religiously minded 
writers preferred intellect to other const lerations. 
“How could one put up with a woman without 
intellect V 74 

External qualifications of a bride are more 
detailed in the Smrtis. Manu 175 says, “Let him 
wed a woman, who is free from bodily defects; 
who has an agreeable name, the graceful gait of a 
swan or an elephant., a moderate quantity of hair 
on the body and on the head, small teeth and 

171 i. b. 
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soft limbs”. Yajfiavalkya 1 "' c speaks in a general 
way that the bride should be Kanta or lovely. 
Satatapa supplies further details, “Having married 
a girl whose voice is like that of a swan, whose 
colour is like that cf a cloud and whos eyes are 
sweet and readish, a householder finds 
happinecss” 1 7 7 

The following girls were avoided on physical 
grounds. ‘‘Let him not marry a maiden (with) 
reddish (hair) nor one who has a redundant 
member, nor one who is sickly, nor one e ither 
with no hair (on the body ) or too much, nor one 
who is garrulous or r , has red eyes’. 1 ' M The Visnu- 
Purann, quoted in the Vlranntrodaya , enumerates 
some other bodily defects of a bride: “One should 
i not marry a woman who has beard or moustaches on 
• her face, nor one whose appeuance is like that 
of a man, nor one whose voice is hoarse, who 
speaks always satirically, A wise man should 
not wed a girl whose eyelids do not fall, nor one 
whose eyesight is lost, whose thighs are covered 
with hairs, whose ankles are projected or 
prominent, whose cheeks are sunken, who has 
lost her lustre, who is suffering from jaundice, 
whose eyse are red, and whose hands and feet are 


176 1)52 

1/7. Quoted in V.M S. vol n p, 731. 
1 7B M,S, in, 8. 
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very thin One should not marry a girl who is a 
dwarf on if ry tall, who has no eye-brows, \vho9e 
teeth are von rare and whose mouth is 
terrible”. 179 

Awkwaid ard inauspicious names wore also a 
disqualification in a girl Manu 180 declares, 
“one should not many a girl who is named after 
a constellation, a tree, a river, a low-caste man a 
mountain, a bird, a snake, a slaie, nor one whose 
name inspires teiror ’ The idea underlying this 
prohibition seems to be this that these names were 
originally current among the uncultured, rude 
aboriginal foiest -dwellers whoso mode of Imng 
and contact, both, weie avoided by the civilized 
Aiyans. Afterwords thc-e iery names were 
refined and gi\ en to girls of respectable families. 
Ultimately the inhibition was remoied. 
Apastamba lh 1 forbids to marry a girl whose name 
ends in “r” or *‘l, ’ most probably on the ground 
of phonetic difficulties Yama ,M - taboos eicn a 
girl who is named after a ^ eda or a Gandharia. 
Perhaps a Veda was thought too saerid for a 
secular purpose, and a (Tandharva was a 

179 \ .M.S. \ ol II. p. 7,U 

1,0 M.S. in 9. 
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representative of lust, which should not be always 
present with a woman in the form of her name. 

Some other qualifications were also considered 
while selecting a bride According to the 

Varaha Grhyasiitra ‘‘One should marry a girl who 
has brothers ( is virgin and is excellent even when 
stripped of her clothes (Nagnika) 183 ’’ A 
! brotherlesB girl was not desired on religious 
1 basis, as her eldest son should bea dopted by her 
father and therefore the Fathers of her husband 
would starve for want of ancestral worship This 
prohibition, later on, was not strictly observed, 
bscause religious considerations gave way to 

economic gain. At present people do not attach 
any importance to this question Virginity was 
renuired to c ecure a chaste and unwidowed woman. 
This rule was more and more strictly followed 
later on, as the remarriage of a widow 
was altogether tabooed among the upper caste 
Hindus The last pualification of Nagnika has got 
different and in-teresting interpretations. The later 
Smrtikaras and commentators interpret Nagnika, 
as already pointed out, as “a girl who has not 
attained her womanhood . 1 H 4,1 The commentator on 

183. X. 8. 
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the Manava-Grhyasutra, 18 ® however. while 
repeating the same interpretation, says ‘‘Or 
( one should marry ) a Nagnika who is the best” 
He further elucidates his remark: “One should 
marry a woman who pro\es to be the best e\en 
when she is stripped of her clothes, because even 
ugly women with ornaments and clothes appear 
charming; therefore, being naked, not all look 
beautiful." 

In this connection it would be interesting to 
note the view of Sir Ihomas More recorded in his 
Utopia that before marriage a staid and honest 
matron “Showed the woman, be she maid or 
widow, naked to the wooer. ..At this custom we 
laughed and disallowed it as foolish. But they 
on their part, do greatly wonder at the folly of 
all other nations which, in buying a colt . be so 
iliary and circumspect that though lie be almost 
all bare, yet they will not buy him unless the 
saddle and all the harness be taken off, lest under 
these coi erings ho hid some gall or sore. And 
yet in choosing a wife, they be so reckless that, 
all the residue of the woman’s body being covered 
with clothes, they estimate her scarcely by one 
hand’s breadth ( for they can see no more than 

185 . JTtowmrtwUtfm foetid! «Tgint 
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her face ) and so join her to them 

This custom of showing the bride naked to 
the wooer would not haxe been \ ery common 
eAen when and where there was no seclusion of 
women With the introduction of the Purdah 
system m the Hindus, when women became 
invisible to outsiders, the verv demand of showing 
a girl became absurd, and more absurd became 
her naked examination. 

Further, the bride should be jounger ( than the 
hr degroom , Yaviyasi and “Ananyapurvika” 
(not previousl} haung come into physical contact 
with a man ). ls ' A younger gill was matched 
with a grown-up man, because her physical 
capacities develop earlier than those of a man 
There were two kmds ot ’ Anyapurvikas’’ 
Punaiblm and Siairini Ynjiiaralkay 1 H s explains 
the former as “> ne mairie l for the second time 
wl ether she has come info phjsi'al contact of a 
manor not” The latter according to the same 
author is “one who, out of lust, having left her 
own husband, approaches another man ’ The 
a ery prohibition shows that at one time marriage 
with these women was permissible under law, 

1 b ). Quo ed. b\ n. t-lliii, 5tud e in l’sycholog) ol ^e\, vol. 
vi. p. ’O- 1 . 
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though not liked by people. But later on when the 
standard of female chastity became very high 
and the widow-remarriage was tabooed, such 
marriages became out of question. 

The last, but not the least, qualification of a 
bride was, that she should be a “Strl” “a woman” 
or a potential mother. Vijnanei vara 189 on 
Yajnavalkya explains the word ‘Stri” as ‘‘one 
examined in her womanhool in order to remove 
the doubt of barrenness”. (The main purpose of 
marriage, according to the Hindus, was the 
procreation of children, and a woman was 
compared to a field where seed could be swon So 
there was no sense in ma trying a woman who 
could not produce children. This consideration 
was based on the racial instinct of the people 
In course of time, however, the idea that marriage 
was meant for uniting a man and a woman 
for social purposes rather than for exclusively 
racial one, gained ground, though it was not 
absent in early times too Therefore the 
importance of womanhood was not particularly 
realized. The system of child-marriage a^o 
discouraged the examination of a girl 

The internal qualifications ot a bride were 
believed to be difficult to comprehend, so 

1 89 i I- 92 " 
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|»«ople resorted to queer superstitious means 
to know them. The ASvalayana GrbyasOtra 1 ’ 0 
says “^Internal) signs (of a girl) are very 
difficult to know. Therefore having brought 
eight clods of earth Irom different places, 
one should address them with the verse 
1 Kta, the moral order was born fir->t in the 
very beginning The Truth is established in 
the moral order. Let that come to her to 
which the girl i 1 ' born. Let that be 
seen what is true’’ After tie clods_ were 
addressed thus the girl was askeiTto touch 
a particular clod she bleed Different clods 
told d.fferent fortunes, according to which 
the poor girl was nithfr accepted or rejected. 
Gobhila 1 " 1 and Saunaka 1 '’- repea' the same 
test. But it seems that the lest in question 
was not ver} popular as it is mentioned by 
no other ancient authorities The Bharmasulras, 
and the Smrtis do not refei to it The 
modern Paddhatis do not contain it Perhaps 
it, was omitted very early as a si ,] y 
procedure 

Such were the ideal qualifications of a bride. 
But, if strictly expected, they would have 
excluded fifty percent of girls from matrimony. 

190 I wgt fWrafaifsp?^ i i 5 
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The practice, however, mu^t have been milder 
than the rules. In course of time, family and 
monetary considerations became so important 
that they overshadowed all others except the 
virginity of the girl. When child-marriage 
became very common, the bridegroom, who 
must have been very inqnis'tiv° about his 
mate, lost his voice <n the matter and 
automatically the examinaion of the bride 

came to lie neglected. Only in the Deccan 
and the South, ancient Hindu traditions are 
alive to some extent and a cursory formal test 
of the bride takes place. 

/rin ) Qualifications of the Bwide-gi oom 

The qualifications of a bride-groom were 
equilly high Yajnaialkya 1 ' 13 says that a 
bride-groom should possess .ill the good 

qualities of a bride. So there was no concession 
or partiality towards the former. The fir it 

requirement of a bride-groom was the completion 
of his Brahmacharya. Manu inl declares: ,l A 
student who has studied, m due order, the 

thiee Vedas, or two or eien only one, without 
breaking the rules of studentship, shall enter 

193. iffa i Vij. ", i. 55. 
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the order of a hause-holder”. He 1 '” again adds, 
•Having bathed with the permission of his 
teacher, and performed the Samavartana 
according to the rules, a twice-born should 
marry a wife,” Brabmarhrya was a primary 
condition accepted by almost all the SmTtia. 

The next important qualification of a 
bridegroom was his age. According to the 
Linga-Purana quoted in the Viramitrodaya, 
‘‘Before anything else, the age should be 
considered and then other signs What is the 
use of the signs of a man who has passed 
his marriageable age J ’ M,>e 

In the opinion of the Varahi*Grhyasutra 107 
“a bridegroom should have subdued his anger 
and be cheerful in hi 1 ' spirits” Other 
considerations were wealth, beauty, learning 
intellect and family status. The latter were 
more important than the former. Gautama ias 
says that the bride should be given to ‘‘a 
man who possesses learning, character, friends, 
and modesty”. Apastamba 1 '’ '' gives similar 

195. m. 4, 
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qualifications Yama lays down the moBt 
comprehensive qualifications of a bribe groom: 
“Having considered the family, character, 
physique, age, learning, wealth and resourcefulness- 
these seven qualifications of a bridegroom — a 
wise man should give his daughter to him; 
there is nothing else to be considered ’’.’" 0 

Just as “Stritva’’ or womanhood was 
essential in a bride, so Purfisatia or potency 
was an indispensable quality in a bridegroom. 
“Women are created for offsprings, a woman is 
the field and a man is the po c ses?or of the seed; 
the field should be gnen to that who possesses the 
seed ; a man without the seed does not deserves 
girl”-"’ "If a man is really found potent after 
his cvaminntian in potency by the signs of his 
own limbs, he deseries a girl” JOi Narada io1 
mentions fourteen kinds of impotent men who 
were to be avoided 

Ananyapurvakatia or virginity so necessaiy 
in the case ot a bride was not O'Sential in a 

00 f a ^ qfk? ^ Pr^r ^ ^ 
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bridegroom, though ob-ervance of Brahmacharya 
was required from him A Hindu could marry 
a second tune if his first wife was dead, or if she 
was physically incompetent, or morally depraved . 204 
In the case of a man his second marriage was 
imperatne on religious grounds “A man having 
burnt his de id wife with Agnihotra should 
marry another woman without delaying 
the worship of his domestic Fire any 
further” 21 ’’ But giving one’s daughter to a 
bachelor was regarded more meritorious than to a 
man who marries for a second tune “The gift, of a 
girl in tils hands of a man who his not burnt his 
wife brings infinite raertts; in the hinds of a man 
who marries for a second tune it brings only half, 
hut the gift is quite fruitless if it is made to a man 
who has marriel several tunes ” 20l> 

The disqualifications of a bridegroom were 
several The following bridegrooms were to be 
avoided “One who is retired from life, one who 
ishitedbyhis people or left by his friends and 
relatives, one who belongs to another caste, one 
wh) suffers from consumption one who is a 

.’04. \aj *> I. 72 - 7 1. 
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“LiSgastba ’ ( living in disguise ) or an Udan 
( hav ing a large belly ), lunatic or fallen, who is 
a leper, impotent, or a man of the same Getra, 
one who has lost sight and oars or suffers fiotn 
epilepsj hese all should le disapproved lor 
marriage. If these defects exists before marriage 
( some how unknown ) or arise after it, m both 
the cases, the gift of a girl should be regarded 
invalid”. 207 “( ne should take back his daughter if 
she is given to a man who has no respectablo family 
and character, who is impotent and 
excommuDicatal from his caste, infected with 
epilepsy, belonging to a diflcienf rebmon, sit kly 
and living in disguise* .- t,B I ho same authority 
enumerates other disqualifications as follows 1 
“A girl should not be given to six kinds of 
men-one who is veiy neai cr very fai away, who 
is either very strong or veiy weak, who lias no 
means of livelihood and one who is an idiot ’ 200 
Old age and ugliness were also regarded as defects 
in a bridegroom; “If a man, out of greed for money, 
gives his daughter to a man who is old, wicked or 


207. vi(!|Tq;r y Ibid. p. 758. 

20s. ;p, trfssw =3 1 

»'f«nsr n 

unlsnat sifar * i ibid. 
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ugly, he is bora in his next life as ia “Preta* 
( an evil spirit >’ 11,1 

In early times when girls were married in 
advanced age an i freedom of choice was allowed 
to them, these qualifications ot a bridegroom 
weie more real and lalued than in subsequent 
times when early marriage became the rule and 
post puberty marriage came to be stigmatized. 
The strict Gastric injunction was enforced that 
‘'a Nagmka girl should be given to a meritorious 
and celebate man, or even to one without merits, 
bub one should not delay the marriage of a 
marriageable girl ”. 2X1 The parents, no doubt, 
still cherish the pious desire o( selecting the most 
suitable husuand, but they do not pay full 
atteution to purely religious considerations and 
the rules of racial eugenics. The greatest 
determining lactois in marriage, at present, are 
wealth and so-ial status ol the bridegroom. 
Under the present Hindu Law, marriage with 
those persons who are regarded invalids in early 
Srnitis, is lecognized as lagal. 

(aiv) The Ceremonies 

(&) Original Simplicity. When the proper 
selection of the bride and the bridegroom was 

210. iffjqf wfa 511^(4 ‘Plfe'Wr 1 

S$qra'$tf|sn*i a irei nr. II vwrt ii>i<j 

211. i 

wta W! 3*11^5114 HWan53I«*«H I iftWR, ibid. 
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made, the ceremonies relating to marriage began. 
In the beginning they must have been very simple. 
A woman was given to a man by the constituted 
authority by which they became wife and husband. 
But as marriage was a very important occasion 
in the community, many rites, practices and 
customs arose, which were regulated by the 
community itself In course of time the society 
became complex and many lora! and chronological 
differences came into existence 

(b) Gradual complexity. Marriage ceremonies 
had, primarily, their origin in religious belief of 
the people, but. as marriage was a festive event in 
the communal life, all sorts of mirths and 
amusements were associated with it in the form 
of feasts, music, dance etc Decoration of the 
house and adornment of the bride and the 
bridegroom expressed aesthetic motives natural 
to any important event in social life. Besides, 
we find a number of ceromonies which ..re 
suggestive of various features in a marriage. 
The assemblage of the people had its origin 
in the vested interest of the parties concerned. 
The relatives of the bride had some sort 
of control or right over her, hence it was 
necessary that she should be given in 
their presence, so that there may be no 
impediment. A large group of ceremonies are 
symbolical One class of them symbolizes the 
44 
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\inion between the wife and the husband. For 
example, joining of hands, tying of garments, 
touching of heart etc had for their motives 
the union of the pair. Another group of 
ceremonies had (heir origin in desire to 
promote the fertility of the union, or to i nsure 
an abundance of food for the household. Some 
ceremonies are connected with the idea that 
some danger is attendant on e^ery transitional 
I eriod of life and it should he averted by 
propor rites Because marriage inaugurated the 
most important epoch in one’s life many 
ceremonies were performed to ward off the 
evil influences connected with the event. 
Other features of the marriage ceremonies are 
rssentially religious in their origin The 
beneficient gods are invoked for boons and 
blessings, and specific appeals are sent, to unseen 
powers with definite rites of sacrifice and 
prayer Divinatorv elements are also religious 
in their character, because they seek to find 
out whether the higher powers are propitious 
at a particular time or not. 

(c) The Vedlc Peiiod. We have no knowledge of 
the pre Vedic marriage ceremonies. Most probably 
they may have been prototypes of those described 
in the Vedic literature The marriage rites and 
ceremonies must have varied in different 
families even m Rgvedie times, but of it we 
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possess no records We must be content with 
the information ‘•upplied by the marriage hymns 
of the Rgvfda J1J and the Atharvaveda ils TheBe 
hymns begin with the allegory of the marriage 
of Surya, the daughter of the sun with Soma 
or the moon. The whole scene is made the 
basis of a metaphoric description m which the 
heavens t.ike part. However imaginary the plot 
may lie, it can be sifely concluded that the 
poets largely drew up on the knowledge of the 
ritea they had from the practical life From 
these hymns we c a n make out the main 
details of th9 marriage riles prevalent in those 
timos But we cannot be certain as to in 
what order they occurred The procedures given 
in the Rgved i and the Atharvaveda differ at 
certain points and both the procedures wiry 
Irom that given in the Grhyasutras. The 
description yiven in the Atharvaveda is more 
detailed So noting the differences we should 
reb on it for the knowledge of the nuptials 
in the Yedic period The following description 
follows mainly the order, in which the verses 
are given in the Athanaveda: 

The bride beiring a beautiful robe and a 
coverlet, eyes diubed with unguents, head 


2l2. x. 83 
4 13, xiv. 1,2. 
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dressed up in the OpaSa or Kurira style, 
started for the house of hpr intended lord in a 
canopied chariot accompanied by bridal friends 
( anudeyl ) 2 1 4 Her treasure chest f Ko&a ) 
containing her dowry was also placed in her 
chariot 215 

When she left her father’s house the 
following benedictions were pronounced; 
'• Worship we pray to Axyaina, finder of 
busbanbs, kindly friends. As fro n its stalk 
a cucumber, from here T loose thee, not from 
there Hence and not thence I send her free 
I make her softlv fettered there, that 
bountesus Indra, she may Jne blest m her 
fortune and her sons. Now from the noose of 
Yaruna I free thee, wherewith the bles c ed 
Saiita has hound thee. Tn the heaien of 
righteousness, in the world of virtue, be it 
pleasant for thee, accompanied by the wooer 
Let Bhaga take thy hand and hence conduct 
thee. Go to the house to be the household’s 
mistress, and speak as a lady to thy ga r hered 
people” 818 

f On the day of marriage the bride was bathed 
in water consecrated with Yedic verses and a 

-14, 215 The A.V, xiv i. 6-18 

2 1 6 Ibid xiv i. 17-20. 
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yoke was hold over her head. 217 She was then 
dressed with the recital of verses. The mother 
shed tears on the impending departure of her 
daughter. 2 1 K 

Then the actual wedding rile began. The 
bride was made to stand on a stone, to represent 
“the lap of earth’’ 2 1,1 The bridegroom took her 
hand muttering appropriate verses and promised 
to cherish her 220 

Then the bridegroom presented lo her robes 
and jewels with which she was ime.ted, 221 and 
he expressed his rapture at the sight of the newly 
berobcd and bejewelled bride 2 22 At'or saying 
aonie prayers to drii e away demons and blessing 
a chariot, they started on a marriage procession 2 3 3 
Verses were recited, while the procession was 
going roun 1, to the effect that the bride was 
first the wife o( Soma, then of Gandhiria, then 
of Agni who lastly bestowed her on her human 
husband 22 * Then the procession returned to the 
house of the bridegroom from where demons were 


217. Ibid, \iv, I, -(0, 

218. Ibid xiv l. 46. 

219. Ibid xiv. ). 47. 

220. Ibid xiv 1 4 -51 
121. Ibid. xiv. 1.53-57 
212, Ibid xiv, 1. 59, 

223, Ibid, xiv, 1. 60-64 

224, Ibid, xiv 2. 2-11. 
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exorcized. The bride entered the house, then sat 
with her husband before the household fire, 
covered with a wrapper pressented to her. She 
sat on a bull skin on whi h was spread the Bulbaja 
grass and worshipped Agni with her husband ' il& 
After this the bride was blessed : “Let there 
come forth from the lap of this mother animals 
( children ) of canons forms, being bom; as one 
of excellent omen, sit thou by this fire; with thy 
husband be thou serviceable to the gods htre 
Of excellent omen, extender of houses, lcry 
propitious to thy husband, wealful to thy 
father in-law, pleasant to thy mother in-law, 
pleasant to thy husband and house, pleasant to all 
their ( lan; pleasant unto their property be thou 
Of excellent onum is this bride- come together, 
see her, havin' given her good fortune. What 
evil-hear cd, young women, and likewise, what 
old one- are ) here, do ye all give splendour to 
her. Thet go asunder and away homo 7 - ^ 

Consummation of the marriage immediately 
(allowed th nuptial ceretnonj.— 7 At night the 
bride was conducted to ihe bridal bed, where she 
and the bridegroom anointed each other’s eyes. 
The bride invested her husband with her Manu-born 
garment and the bride was told by her husband 


225. Ibid, lj-lc, 19, 20, 2 I. 
2-b Ibid. 23-29 
2 i7, Ibid, vn 3b. 
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to mount the bridal conch with verses appropriate 
to the occasion. After this, Visvavasu, the 
Gandhana attached to unmarried girls was 
prayed to go away from her 2 ' 4 and co-habitation 
followed with the recital ofiersos Then Aaliant 
sons were prayed for and Agni was supplicated 
for giving ten sons to the couple - 20 

In the end the nuptial garment was presented 
to the Brahman priest, so that demons go away 
with that robe and numerous benedictions were 
uttered on the newly wedded couple 2 "’ The 
husband finally welcomed his wife, “T am Hie man, 
that dame art thou, I am the S.i man, thou the 
Roha; I am the heuen, thou the earth, so will we 
dwell together, parents of children ie f to be.'* 2 11 
The marriage customs were almost the same 
in the Kevedic "nd the A than aiedic times, though 
the Atharvavedic m image h>mns disclose a few 
changes in the arranrement of the proceedings. 
Indeed the marriage hymn of the Rgveda ( X PI ) 
is taken bodily in the Atharvaveda but with some 
important changes and is extended up to two 
lone hymns with 64 and 75 lerses, forming the 
whole Kanda XIV of the Atharvaveda. The 
taking of the hand of the bride by the bridegroom 

-28. Ibid vvi 37. 

?29. Ibid, \iv. 2 )->- <fi 
230 ibd. 40-50, 5 L-5 /. 

2 1, lb|d 7t 
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is the most important ceremony hero as it was in 
the Kgveda, and the gift of the bride, as before, 
rests with her father, the bridegroom going to him 
to sue for her. But grasping of the bride’s hand 
appears to take place at her house, as generally 
now is the case, and not at the bridegroom's, 
because the bridal procession is mentioned again. 
Curiously enough, the Atharvaxeda omits the 
prayer for ten sons appearing in the Kgveda 

Regarding the cere nonies given in the marriage 
hymns of the Rgxeda and the Atharxaxoda, one 
thing should be observed that the main outlines 
of the Hindu mairiage rituals of fo-da> are almost 
the same as they were borne fixe thousand years 
ago. 

(d> I he Su*ra Period. During the Sutra 
period the ritualists arranged the floating mass 
of rituals into a system and exery Grhyasfitra 
describes the ceremonies in a set order. 2 3 11 The 
Grhyasutras however, differ slightly in the 
arrangement of their matters and contain a few 
x arymg details It was due to the fact that every 
Yedic family had its own Sutras, containing local 
and tribal differences. But there was no material 
difference, the religious and the social back-grounds 

2oIrt. 6G.S 'A '.G s 1 5, p G,S 1.4-8, <• (» R, ii. |,Kli. 

G.s.i, >, II.G.s. i 19 Ap o.S a, U, B.G.S 1 . 1, Bh. 

G.S. i 112 , M.G.S. i. 7-U.J.G.S l a)ff. 
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being the same. They quote almost the same Vedic 
verses and follow the same marriage cu9tomB. In 
addition to the ceremonies developed in the Vedic 
period, a few new features are found in the 
Grhyasutras. We can form an idea of the 
procedure followed in the nuptial ceremonies by 
the contents guon in the two following 
Grhyasutras: 

Paraskara Grhyasutra Baudhayana Grhyasutra 
1. Arghyaand Madhuparka 1. Vara.prek«anaih 
ii Vastra paridhanam 2 Brahuiana-bhojana. 

3 Samanjana 3. Nandimuk'ia- 

Vivaha-IToma 

4 Vadhiasaha Ni-kramana 4. The going of the 

bride-groom to {he 
bride. 

5 .Sum k '.mam 5. bamiknaii.ini 

<5. Agnipradaksinam 6. llasta-gr ihanam 

7 Van ahika Hon.a 7. Saptapadi 

Ajyahuti, lt«etrabhrta, 

Java and Abhyatana 
Homas. 

9. Laja-Iioma H. Arghya and 

Madhuparka 

9, Pam-grahanam 9. Alaihkaranam 

10. A£marohanam 10. Homa to Aditi, 

Anumati, Sarasvat!, 
Savita and Prajapati. 

11. Hfdaya-spar6a 


11. Gatha-ganam 
45 
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12, Agni j arikramanaiti 12. Karnejapa 
13 £esa-Laja-Homa 13. Pani-grahanam 

14. Saptapadt 14. Agm-pradakFinam 

16. Murdhabhiseka 15. ASmarohanam 

16. Surja darSanam 16. Laja-Homa 

17. Hrdaja spaisa 17 Again Agni-piadaksina 

18 Abhimantrana IP. Prajapatja and other 

offerings 

10 Sifting on a lmll-Skm 19. Udialia oj departure 

20. Gramas aohana 20. Grha pra\esa 

21. Gift to tie Arliarya 21. Sitting on the bull skin 

22. Uhrina-darsana 22. Dhrina, Arundhati and 

Saptisi-daioauam 

23 . 1 riratra-Vr.ita 23. Iriratra Vrala 

21. Aiasatbya lloina 24 Chat urthi-knmia 

26. Udr ahanam 25. U] asannesanam 

26 Ch.iti rthi Karma 
2V . MurdhabhiHnchanarn 

28 Sthali-paka-pragana 

29 The First Lesson in 
Conjugal Fidelity. 

30 (Garbhadhanam) 

The aboie table shows that while mainly 
following the Yedic rituals, the Gihyasutras 
elaliorated the nuptials and introduced many 
notable changes, eg Mar'hupaika, Laja-Homa, 
ASmarohanam, Gathaganam, Murdhabhiseka, 
Hrdaya.sfar.3a, Surya-dar3ana etc. and aboie all, 
the great Saptapadi. It would be in rain to 
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fry to trace the whole of the Grhyaautra 
ceremonies in the Vedas It seems that after 
the Vedic period, many popular rites and 
ceremonies were assimilated and gnen place 
in the scriptures by the priests, who 
wanted to enlarge the range of their religion. 
These later additions did not originally torni 
the part of the Vedic rituals. 

(e) 1 ater Innovations. After the Sutra period, 
the marriage ceremonies underwent further 
changes. Many modifications and innovations 
were introduced. Grslmai achanarh of the l\iraskara 
Grh^asutra J ,lb and -Linapada-Dharm i - 1 of the 
A£ialayana Grhyasufr.i were potfut factors for 
pioducing new features in the Samskara. 
According to the former, many items of the 
Samskara took their sanction from the old men 
and women, who were the custodians of ancient 
and popular rites and ceremonies Tte latter 
recognizes that local customs differed from place 
to place and they should be consulted in the 
performance of the Sarhskara. Narayana Bhatta 
remarks on the importance of customs, ‘The 
procedure has been gneu but it should be 
followed according to one’s own Deiacara”. 
Kamalakara in his Nirnaya Sindhu says, “The 

23 lb. mwi 1 ? s l ' 8 I*. 

J8lc, i. s. 

2?2 Wff: U ^ I 'H«-‘ I'rayngaritna. 
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customs prevalent in one’s own province and 
village should be relied upon in the matter of 
marriage." 212 ' The Samskara-Kaustabha informs 
“Many people overruled the express rules of the 
scriptures and followed the DeSacara .' 31 

(fj The Present Form Thus, in course of time, 
the religious idealogy, social customs and rites 
and ceremonies changed. In the beginning, however, 
the scriptures were anxious t,o record only Vedic 
nluals and did not give the proper place to 
purely popular rites and customs. Later on, 
the priests were forced by the circumstance 
to re'ognize the latter The Paddhafis and 
the Pravogas on the marriage ceremonies, 
that are more practical than the ancient 
scriptures, incorporated many new elements 
under the auspices of the Saiiiskara In 
different parts of India, different Paddhatis and 
Prayogas are followed. Consequently, the 
marriage ceremonies also differ in different 
localities But religious and social conservatism 
is so strong in India that the mam outlines of 
the Samskara are continued from the Vedic 
period down to the present time, and its general 
features are uuiversal throught tne country. 

232a. scrawl wratfy*i tram i 
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Generally speaking, t.he following 
adopted in the l’addhatis and the 


Mandalika 

1. Vngdana 

2, Mandapakarana 
3 Pnnyaha-vach ina 

4. Varagamana 

5. Madhuparka 

6. Vistaradana 

7. Gaunhara-pfija 

8. Kanyadaniya 
Jalasuddhi 

9. Kanjadana 

10, Ak^ataropana 

11. Kankana Bandhana 
11. Ardraksataropini 

13. Tilakakarana 

14. Astaphalidana 

15. Mangala- 
sutrabandhana 

16 Ganapatipujana 

17. Vadhuyaryoruttariya- 
prantabandhana 

18. Akaataropana 

19. Lak§mi-Parvati« 
6achipiijana 

20. Vapanadana 

21. Vivaha-Homa 

22. Saptapadl 


procedure is 
Praj ogas 
Gadadh.ir i 
1 Vagdana 
2. Mrdaharaai 
3 Haridralapana 
4. Mandapa-mrmana 
5 Ganapati pujana 
(3. Samkalpa 

7. Nandi-Sraddha 

8. Vara- Vara na 

9 Ghati Sthapvna 

10. Varagamana 

11. Nirajan i 

12. Madhupirka 
l?, Var i-puj i 

14. Agni sthapana 

15. Vastra-paridhapam 

16 Samafijana 

17. Gotroch<'hara 

18. Kanyadana 
19 Pratigrahana 

20. Samiksana 

21. Agni-Pradaksina 

22. Vaivahika Homa etc, 
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Mandalika 

23. Gihapra\e&&-Hom& 

24. Armdanam 

25. Si asuraya 
Kany arpana 

26 Deiakotthapanarn 
and Mandapodi asan 
27. Gikapraresa 

28 Saptajjftdi 
JO Surj .ualokana 
3 2 Abhimautrana 
31. Silting on bull-skin 
36 D.irma darsana 
38 Do\akoti hapam and 
Mamlapodiasana 
40 Chaturthikar.na 


Gadadhara 
23 Laja-Ho.ua 
21 Pam-grabaiia 
25. AtSmarohana 

> 

26 Gathagana 

27 &esa Laja Homa with 
Parikraina 

29 Abh'=unobana 
31 Hulaya-sparSa 
33 Sindura-dana 
35 Dak-dna to Acarya 
37. Tjiratra-\rata 
39 VadhupiaAcgu 


(n) D estr, |dion and Signilnante 


( i) Betrothal 

The preliminary part of (he marriage ceremonies 
consisted in the Vagdanam ( Hetrothii ) or oral 
giving awa^ of the bride to the bridegroom In 
early tunes, the selection of the bride and the 
bridegroom was mutual either from love or other 
considerations, and in the majority of cases 
love formed the dominant factor. When the 
parental control o\er the children became more 
rigid, the formal consent of the parents became 
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necessary. Even in the Rgvedic times th*> 
bridegroom’s friends approached the bride’s lather, 
to whom the formal proposal was made, as was 
done in the case of Siirya by the AS tins on boh .IT 
of Soma. ' M If the Imde’s fathor approved the 
selection, the mairiago was settled. Tho 
Grhyasutras generally dc not begm with the 
betrothal ceremonies, so wo hate no information 
as to how thci were pei formed One tiadition is 
recorded in the Narada-Smrti Here I ctrollul i-> 
culled Kany avarant. According to it, not only 
the friends of the bridegroom, but tho bridegroom 
himself with friends went to the father ot the bride 
for the formal settlement of the marricXge. 
“Within the mouth of marriage, on an auspicious 
day, the Kany atai.ina ceremony should be 
performed, lho bridegroom, well dressed and well 
ad rned, with music and chanting ofsaired ler^es, 
should go to the bride’s home with a lot ing h»arf. 
Then the bride’s father should gne his consont 
happily. Tho bridegroom, hating propitiated Sachi, 
should worship the well adorned bride and fira y to 
her for good luck, health and progen \ . 1 ' It 
seems that in the mediaetal times t he custom of 
the bridegroom’s himself approaching the br’de’s 
father was dropped and he was substituted by bis 

2 4. Tin R V x. ^5 ' ) , Is, -I 

2 >5. Quoted in V.M s to'. II. p. '•lO, 
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father, who, with a party, went to tne bride’s father 
for the oral reception of the bride on behalf of his 
son The description of this ceremony as given by 
Gadadhara is as follows: “In an auspicious time 
according to astrology, two, fjur or eight 
gentlemen, putting on agreeable robes, with the 
father of the bridegroom, having seen the §akuna 
bird should go to the house of the bride’s father and 
request him, “Give your daughter to my son.” 
The bride’s father having consulted hia wife etc. 
should say, "On this auspicious moment I give this 
gill, born in such and such Gotra, daughter of such 
and such person and namely so and so”. After this 
he should lecite the verse, “This girl has been orally 
given by me for progeny and accepted by you. Be 
happy in inspecting the girl, having made up your 
mind’. The father of the bridegroom should reply, 
“The girl has been orally given by you for progeny 
and accepted by me for progeny. Bo happy in 
feeing the bridegroom, having made up your 
mind’V 30 Aftei the proposal was accepted the 
father of the bridegroom worshipped the girl with 
rice, clothi s, flowers etc. according to his family 
custom. The ceremony ended with the blessings 
of the Brahmans 337 

This custom is still alive in the Deccan 
in the form of formally seeing the girl and 

J.J6. The \ agd m.uidln quoted, bj Gadudhun on l'.G.S, 
sat snwtlinipiftgi t Ibid. 
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settling the marriage. In Northern India, 
however, the Purdah system and the supremacy 
of dowry have abolished this useful custom. 
Here, in the majority of cases, betrothal 
consists in fixing the sum to be paid bv the 
bride’s father and presenting the Sacred Thread, 
money and some fruits to the bridegroom 
which is callel Vararak^a or Phaladana. By 
this ceremony the guardian of the bridegroom is 
supposed to be morally tied down to the proposal 

'Flip custom of Vara-varana has become 
more important than that of Kanya-r arana 
According to Chandegvara, “The brother of the 
bride and Brahmans should go to the house 
of the bridegroom and offer him Upaiita, 
fruits, fjoweis, clothes e‘c at the occasion of 
Vara-waua ” J ,s At present, this custom is 
popularly known as Tilaka, and in addition 
to the articles mentioned above a fixed '-uni of 
money is also presented. In the opinion of 
Gadadhara this ceremonev' should take place 
one day befoie the marriage, but generally it 
is performed man) days before it 

(2) Marriag Day 

After the betrothal an auspicious day is 
fixed for the wedding ceremonies Astrological 

- ’>\ aisflrf <i?5 qiutfa Nfamf-f ^ i 

^ 3 || 1 1>< Kili.u ul mi ■«' 

40 
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considerations do not seem to play an important 
part in ancient times. As the union of the 
bride and the hride*grooin depended upon mutual 
attraction of love, there was not much scope 
for making matches on the actual calculation and 
determination of the movements of stars Moreoier, 
thougli the ancient Hindus were acquainted 
with astronomy and astrology, the paiticular 
branch of astrology that deals with marriage 
was or her not developed or was not much 
consulted for arranging a marriage. Tn the 
Grhyasutras, the astrological considerations 
are verv simple. Marriage was geneially 
performed when the sun was in the northern 
hemisphere, in the blight half of a month and 
on an auspicious day. The later Smrtis, the 
Parana s, the mediaeial astrological works and 
the Nibandhas are i erv particular about fixing 
the proper tune for every detail of the marriage 
coremoney 

(3 y Mrdahai ami 

A few days before the wedding, the 
ceremonoy of Midaharna” J ,s * ( bringing some 

earth or clay) ccremoney is performed. The 
oritim of this eeremoney is popular and it does 
not find mention in the ancient scriptures 


- ,s * Mu- mi ein mu i lo uni in thp l‘ iridh. ill-, only. 
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of the Hindus The .Tyotirnibandhs, quoted by 
Gadadhara says, “In the beginning of every 
auspicious cerem^ney sprouts should be 
used for Mangala decoration On the nm‘h 
seventh, fifth or third day before the marriage, 
in an auspicious moment with music and 
danomg, one should go in the northern 
or eastern direction of his house to fetch the 
earth for growing sprouts in a pot of clay or 
a basket of bamboo’’ 5 * ’ Another ceremoney 
performed before marriage is haridralopana 
or besmearing the bride and the bridegroom with 
ointm n nt of turmeric root lud oil, a day or 
two before the wed ling. The above substances 
besides being useful to the body are regarded 
auspicious also 

(U) The ly'or-i'iip of Gane'rn 

The ceremonies precedin' the marriage 
day are the following- In the beginning the 
most auspicious god Gane.4a is worshipped 
and his symbol is installed in t K e nuptial 
canopy erected according to the rules laid down 
in the scriptures. The sacrificial altar for 
the Vaivahika Homa is also built under 
the canopy Theu the father of the bride with 
hiS wife, in the first half of the day, having 


239. Quoted by Gadadhara on P.G.S. l.S. 
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bathed, puts on auspicious robes. Next, having 
seated himself, sips water and restrains his 
breaths. After this he prays to place and time, 
andfmakes up his mind ( Sarhkalpa ) to perforin 
Svastivachana. Mandapa-pratistha, JVTatr-pujana, 
Vasoidharapiijana, Ayusyajajia and Nandi-Sraddha 
as ancillary to marriage.- 4 " The Saiiikalpa is 
"a psychological act, the determination to direct 
and control one’s energies in such ways as will 
secure the attainment of objoct in view’ , 241 

(5) Ghal’ka 

On the day of marriage a Ghftti. ,pr waterclock 
( Clepsydra ) is established with the terse, ‘‘Thou 
aTt the mouth of the ( uimersal ) machinery, 
created by Brahman in the beginning; iorthe Bhava 
(good feelings) and Abliata (lack of good 
feelings ) between the husband and the wife, thou 
art, the measurer’’.- 4 '- The clock is not, only useful 
for carrying <he nuptial programme at proper 
times but it is also symbolical oi Time that rules 
over the entire unit erse. It should be noted that 
ohis custom is not very popular. 


240. The I 

241 Uaghunatha Rao I he Aiyan Marriage, p. 20. 

242. jp iFspon »W<ni Prflfcf 5U I 

VWt: 5ia: ll Quoted b> U.idadhara 

on P G. S 4-b 1 his iten is not foumd in G.Ss. 
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(f>) The Nuptial Bath 

In the morning the bride and the bridegroom, 
at, their respect ive homee, take the nuptial bath 
with scented water and ricital of Vedic verses 
indicative of the physical union of the husband and 
the wife 2 1 ' Then from the side of the bridegroom, 
the marriage party proceeds to the place of the 
bride's father “In the second half of the day, the 
bridegroom bathes, puts on a pair of white clothes, 
decorates himself with scent and garlands and 
prays to the family gods. After th'S he feed'- the 
Brahmans, who recite the sacred verses 

(7) The Marriage Party 

Then many amusements take place and the 
bridegroom with his friends and lelatnes, goes 
to the house of the bride on conveyance, suited to 
his status". 1 14 At arrival, the bridegroom stands 
outside the gate of (be house facing the east and 
is welcomed by a company of women bearing 
lamps and jars full of water". ( The marriage 
precession is mentioned as eailv as in the Rgmla 
and the Atharvaveda. 2 1 1 The Sankhyayana and 

2-1 G.n.s. ii. 1. 10, £.g.s. i.lll. Kh. i.S,i 3. f. 

23-1 1 

5JR JJKTW W II & lunak ‘ l ‘!» ol e a ,u 

V.M.S. wl. II. p 810. 

245. R V. x. 85 ; A.V. xiv 1, i 
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the ASv.iIaiana Grfpasufras also describe it, with 
the maikod difference that the conveyance for the 
bridegroom was either a chariot, an elephant or a 
horse I here was no system of a palanquin carried 
bv men I’eihnps if was introduced during the 
muslim period ) 

(x) The 1 Indht pari, a 

Tlio fir ‘I honour that the fafliei in-law bestows 
upon the bridegtoom is the offering of 
Madhuparka, '"*a rare honour, reserved for \he 
distinguished persons of the soeietv and the most 
respected relatives. Having ordered a seit to be 
got for the guest, the ftther-in-law says, “Well 
Sir ' Sit down > We will do honour to you, Sir 
They get for him a couch ( of grass ), to sit down 
on, another for the feet, water for washing the feet, 
the Arghya vvatir, water for sipping, and the honey 
mixture in a brass vessel with a brass cover. 
Another person three times announces to the guest 
the couch and other things when they are offered 
to him. The bridegroom accepts the couch nnd 
sits down thereon with the verse, “I am the 
highest one among my peoples as the sun among 
the thunder bolls. Here T tread on whosover infests 
1 me ” When he sits on the couch, the father-in-law 
washes the left foot and then the right foot of I he 


•J45a. l'.G.S i. 3. 1-3 >. 
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guest: If the host is a Brahman, the right first,, 
llo does so with the formula, “The inilk of Viraj 
art thou. The milk of Viraj may L attain ( Miv ) 
the milk of Padya Viraj dwell ) in me”, fhe 
bridegroom accepts the Arghya water with the 
words, ‘Waters are ye Mar I obtain thiough you 
all m> wishes’’. Pouring it out he recites over the 
waters the formula, “To the o man I send you, 
go back to your source Unhurt be our men. 
May my sap bo not shod 1 He sips water with 
the formula, “Thou eometh to me with glory 
Unite me with lustre Make mo beloved with all 
creatures, the lord of cattle, unhurt tul for the 
bodies 'Ihen ho loAs at the Madhupaika with 
the words, ‘'"With Mitr> ect and accepts it with 
the formula, “By the impulse of the god Savity 
Taking it into his left hanl, he stirs it about 
three tunes with the fourth linger ol his right hand 
with the foi .Mila, “Adoration to the brow n-fae d 
one. What has been damaged when she food was 
eaten, that I cut oif from thee” With (he fourth 
linger and the thumb he spirts away some part of 
it and partakes it three tunes with the formula 
“What is the honeyed, highest form oi honey, and 
by that enjoyment of food may 1 become highest, 
hon yed and an enjoy er of food’. Having sipped 
w&tor he touches the bodily organs with the 
formula, “May speech dwell in mt mouth, breath 
in my nose, sight in ni> oie^, hewing in my eais, 
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strength id my arms, vigour in my thighs May 
my limbs bo unhurt. May my body be united 
witn my body” 2,0 

In ancient times, the A rgha ceremony was 
not complete without sacrificing a cow in the 
honour of the guest 3 47 When the guest had 
sipped water, the host, holding a butcher’s 
knite, said to him three tunes, “A Cow’” To 
tins the guest replied “The mother of the 
Kudras, the daughter of the Vasus, the sister 
of the Adilyas, the naiel of immortality To the 
people who understand me, I saj, “Ho not kill 
the guiltless cow which is Aditi ’ I kill my 
sin and JN.N s sin.” This terse was recited if 
he chose to h<i\e it killed. liu f if he t hoso to 
let it loose, he said, "M} sin and 2s i\ ’a sin 
has been killed. Om' let it loose ' Let it eat 
grass ' ’ J4M The iow was the ihoicest present 
ol the indo-Arjaus. An Aryan could not do a 
higher honour than offering a cow to a guest. 

1 »u t eten in the Vedic times the cow was 
attaining its sacred character, and in couise of 
tune it became too saoiosauet to bo killed for 
a guest. This tendency can be marked in the 
Gihjasutra period when killing of the cow 

2 U>. Ilusis tin Munimi, il rtceplMii ol the Inilo Aryans 
1 Ik pi cm m pi Kim, liowuvt r , ii ,i pooi apology fur" it. 

-4/ disq pipi i t’.D. s. >. i. :o 

i4b, Ibid, i \ -7-29 
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became optional. i *‘ > This tendency may be 
due to the growing regard for animal lde 
among the Hindus, the close domestic relation 
between the cow and the householder and, 
perhaps, to the economic < onsideration also in 
killing a cow. In the time of the Smrtis the 
cow-slaughter was iorbiddon altogether. Tho 
Puranas brought it under the general proiiIu :4,:r,r * 
of killing a cow n> ^ ho Kali-Age J60 At present 
the living cow is offered to the bridegroom as 
a gift. Gadadhara in his Paddhati says, “ \s a 
rule (he cow should be killed in a marriage and 
a sacrifice. It, however, does not take place in 
the Kali-Age. In the absence of the slaughter, 
the word “Cow’ is also not announced. Under 
the un’versal piohibition, it is simply given 
avvaj, as it is said iu the Karika -‘In the 
Kali-Age, in all eases, the cow is offered as a gift 
owin» to the prohibition of cow-slaughter.” J5 °* 

(9) The Bridegroom Honoured 

Atter tho Madhuparka ceremony the bride 
19 worshipped b> the lather-m-Jaw with sient, 
garland, saered tlnoads and a pair of ornaments. 
The bride seats herself there after having 

449 . Ibid. 1 . 3 . Hi 

-50. qglSlfSfHiTfH Ut ntaf I Aditjapurun i quoted m 

the N ii na\uMnclLu, p. 2u-l. 

:250a. On V U.S. i. 3 30, 31 

47 
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worshipped and meditated on the goddess 
Gauri Then the bridegroom establishes the 

Laukikagm. According to the Grh^asutraSj this 
fire was prc 'need by friction. The maternal 
uncle of the bride brings her near the nuptial 
fire (acini' towi.rds the east and a curtain is 

O 

drawn betweeiy’ihe liride and the bridegroom aBa 
(Jft ) The Pr< st ntation <>/ > (Garment to the Hi ide 

Now the bridegroom presents an under 
garment to the bride with the \eroe, “I<i\o to 
old age put on the garment 1 Be the protectresg 
of the human tides against imprecation, hue 
a hundred years full of vigour Clothe thj self 

in wealth and children Blessed with Ide put 
on this garment 1 ’ The upper garment was 
presented with, "The gtddcspe-> ivho spun, who 

woie, who spread out the tlneads on both sides, 
may those goddesses clothe thee for the sake 
of Ion.: life. Blessed with life put on this 
garment ” J,,J At present, geueially, these presents 
are not offered in t.,e nuptial canopy. They 

are sent before the nuptials take plai e The 

custom of presenting (lothes to the bridegroom 
by the fathei-in-law is also current 


J5I. the liam ip iitilh it 
Ihl. Ibid 

.Dg. P G S. i. 4 13-14. 
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(11) Ano'ntment 

Next, the bride’s father is required to 
anoint the pair, while the bndogrooin should 
recite the lerse, “May the Vi^edevae, may 
the waters unite our hearts M.ti Matari&ra, 
May Dhatr, m.iv De?tr join us”. The anointment 
is symbolical of ‘Sneha’ 1 or ‘lo\e’ and consequently 
of uniting the pair This coremoney is called 
Samanjana. Some authorities explain it as 
“facing each other But this explanation cannot 
be accepted in the light of the fact that the 
coremoney of Samiksam or “looking at each 
other” is mentioned separately. 

( 12) dntrorhehara 

Before the bride is given away to the 
bridegroom the names of the ancestors of both 
the parties with Q-otra and Pravara are announced 
loudly, thrice according to Vasirleva and 
I [arihara and once according to (xiugadhara. 25,1 
This act signifies that 'the people assembled 
should know that, both, the bride and the 
bride-groom. come of good families, 
the pedigree of which can be traced to many 
generations. The Grhyasutras do not mention 
this item ot the ceremoney. It is found in the 
Paddhatis. 


?54. 'I he Gmgap’tddh.iti 
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(IS) Kanyadana 

Then t,he Kanyadana- 5 15 or “the ceremoney 
of properly giving away the bride’’ follows. 
Only the constituted authorities are entitled 
to make the gift of a bride. The Grhyasutras 268 * 
speak of hating accepted the girl given 
by her father’’. The Smrtis extend this 'right to 
other relatives also. According to Yajiiavalkya 
‘The father, the grand-father the brother, the caste 
people and the mother are authorized, in descending 
order, to give awav the girl”. 2 ' ,b Narada does 
not mention the grand father and includes 
friend-, maternal «. rand-father and the state in 
the list.’*'' In ancient times, the last guardian 
was the patriarchal chief of the Inbe or the 
locality, who had moie religious and social 
considerations than the modern slates. But 
even now according to the Hindu Law, some 
provision is made for an numarripd girl out of 
the property of the father. 

The guardian of the bride utters the following 


255. Ib'il. 

2.->5d Pi^t iraim^Rr i p.o s. i. 4 i&. 

255b fan fqaknjl spar srsrifatrt i 

irsfaw. nr: || i f>3 

255c. Quoted in V. M. S. vol. II. p. S2 1 
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Samkalpa, ‘‘determination ’’ ‘ “For the 

ohtainment of absolute happiness, as the 
consequence of Knnvadana, for our forefathers; 
ior purifying mj tweli e preceding and twehe 
succeeding generations through the progeny 
born in this girl, and for the propitiation of 
Laksmi and Narayana etc. “I make this gift’’, 
lie, then, recites the verse, * I gne awaj this girl 
adorned with gold ornaments to i mi, Visnu, 
with the desire of conquering the world of 
Brahma The Nourishero the whole Universe 
all creatuies and godi are witnes> to the fact 
that T make gift of this girl for the ‘-alvatiou 
of mv forefathers’ \fter this the budeis given 
away to th« bridegroom who accepts her 
formally 

(11; The Conditions 

While giving awav the girl, the guardia n 
[lilts forward follow mg condition 1 fn the 
attainment of Piety, Wealth and Desire she is 
not to lie transgressed’ To this the bride-groom 
promises, “Transgress her L will not" ’ 7 The 

25'j. suRflhijm 

swwhh. sfasfagiiRR** 

sffaRUMRot 1 lit Vi\ah, pji'dhati 

* bv lag.mni'hn 

1 57 *«r4 =* ^ snfh^ftesiit | 

?fcT W: I 
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same promise is askod and repeated thrice. Many 
suitable presents are given with the bride, e g 
clothes, ornaments etc. Accoidmg to the Hindu 
religion, no sacrifice is complete without its 
appropriate Dak^ina So the marriage which is 
regarded as a kind of sacrifice must be duly 
finished with a fitting Haksina in Ihe form of 
money and presents. 

f 1R) A Significant Question 

After accepting the bride, the bridegroom 
puts a lerv significant question to the 
guardian of tlm girl' “Who has gnen this 
bride to me ’’ The answer is “Kam£ ( the God of 
Lo\e ) . ’ ,ar ''' Then he lea^03 the nuptial canopy 
with the bride and in pm ate utters the following 
formula to her in order to win her over: “Where 
thou wanderest far away with thv heart to the 
regions of the world like the wind, may the 
gold-winged Vaikarna (the Wind ) grant that 
thy heart may dwell with me'NN'’” 1 " The' 
Paddhatis call it the Vadh\ade&a or the 
admonition fortthe bride Samiksan* or looking 
at each other follows next The bridegroom 
while looking at the bride, recites the verse, 

-■iS «ts?i5. i > 

^59 qwi |r fcsftsJjqyqiJtt =*r I fjronTirl 9 

* p.g.'S. i. 4 io. 
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“With no evil eye, not bringing doath to thy 
husband, bring hick to the rattle, be full o! joy 
and Mgour. Gne birth to the heroes; be godly 
and friendly. Bring luck to men and animals.' i ' ,(, 

( 16 ) Protection Cord 

Then comes tho Kaiik ana-Ba ndhana 

ceremoney, itt 1 J his ceremoney was very important 
in ancient times, because from this time until 
the Samave^a ( sexual union ) was performed, 
the bride and the bridegroom ( ould sudor no 
pollution, as the) had Kaiikan< or Raksa 
(Protective Cord)-'- Now it has only a 
decoratne a aim*. In some produces it is 
legarded simply mspieious «iud is '’ailed 
“Mangala-Sutra.'’ This ceremoney is not 
mentioned in the Gihyasutms and its origin 
’•cems to lie more popular than scriptural. 

(17) Evolution of the Pride snggestid 

Now the bridegiooni utters the following 
verses in which he reminds the bride that she has 
become of age and they both hue to enter the 
responsible life ol‘ a husband and a wife ‘ First, 
Soma had thee for his bride, the Gandharva 

‘ 260. Ibd. i.4. 17. 1. 

261. of, i lie paddhati by Mandalika. 

262. The Aryan Marriage, po. 24, 25. 
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obtained thee next , Agm was thy third husband, 
thy fourtn husband am I, born of man. Soma gave 
thee to the Gandharya, the Gandharva gare thee 
to Agm, and Agm has gi\en thee to me, for 
wealth and sons". 2,1 3 These mystic verses are 
explained by Sayana thus “While jet the desire 
lor sexual mtircoui-o has not arisen, Soma enjoys 
a girl, when it has just begun, the Gandbarra 
tabes her, and at marriage transfers her to Agm, 
from whom man obtains her ( possessing capacity ) 
lor piod m mg wealth and sons”. 21,4 The Smrtis 
olid a i learer interpretation, “Women are first 
enjoj'ed bj the gods, Soma, Vi^arasu and Agni , 
onlj then do men enjoy thorn. But the women 
are nut tainted iheicln W hen hair has appeared 
on l lie pubes boma eu|ovs a maiden , the Gandhana 
enjoj^ her when the breasts are dei eloped, and 
Agm when she lui menstrual discharge”. 26 ' 
Dillerenl 'dago-, of physi al and mental dei oJopment 

m«. Witt fafa? Wdft fafai* 3di: i 
aatolifiKf smfgfkw n^,n; n 

JRTHW I 

II R. 

oil fh ,ibt>vt \iins 

“ %4 feq: elif«ptcs%lctfl: I 

«trct: 

«W*. sita si\ amt a*n twin 

<KT«i itsRs 4lfasr it a ." 
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in a woman are further explained . ‘‘Soma is 
SasyadhipaM, the Lord of the Vegetable world, 
and presides also over the mind ..The physical 
growth of the girl, inululing that of the hair, was 
under the care of the god, Soma The mind of the 
girl was also deve oped under his guidance. ..The 
Gandharva is the master of graces If is his 
function to make the woman’s body beautiful and 
to add richness of tone. Under his care the 
pehis develop, the breasts become round and 
attractive, the eyes begin to speak the language 
of bn e, and the whole body acquires a rich hue. 
His work ; s advanced and he hands her on to 
Agni. Who is Agni* He is the Lord of Fire tho 
Lord of Agni-Tattva Nature >s radiant with 
colom and joy in Spring and Summer, animal'- 
breed in Spring .. Igni is Iructifier It is he who 
brings about the menstrual How, and women then 
can bear children Agni then gives her to man. her 
fourth Pati or Lord”, 21 ’'' The Hindus believe that 
ditfe’ent gods preside over the different stages in 
the physical development of a girl and these gods 
are mythologically regarded to bo her husbands. 

(IS) fia^trabhria and other sacrifices 

A number of Homas follow, the chief among 
thrfm being Rastrabhi t, Jaya, Abhyatana and 

266. the Vrvan Muriate pp 2" 27 
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Laja Horn a. 2 '’" The first, three contain prayers 
for victory and protection and aim at hostile 
powers known or unknown to the bridegroom. 
The Jasfc Homa is symbolical of fecundity and 
prosperity. 2 ' ,A The brother of the bride pours 
out of his joined hands into her joined hands 
fried grams mixed with fsanu leaves The bride 
sarrifin s them with firmh joired hands standing, 
while 1 he bridegroom recites the verses, ‘To the 
god Ar\aman the girl has made sacrifice, to Agm 
May he, god Aryaman, loosen us from here, and 
not form the husband’s side. Svaha ’ l’he 
girl strewing grains prajed thus: ‘ Mav my 
husband live 1 mg , ui} relations bo prosperous 
Svaha ' Tins grain T bavi thrown into the fire, 
May this bring prosperity to thee, and may it 
unite me wich thee May Agm grant us that 
N. N. Si aha 
/ 

(10) Pani-grahana 

The Pam-grahan i or “the Grasping of the Bride’s 
Hand” conies next. 2 '* The bride-groom soi/es 
the right hand of the bride with, "I seize thy hand 
for the sake of happiness, that thou mayest live to 

267. lI I’.O.S. i. 6. -2, 

-07. i. ijtf.arjfRraqiRinft sgiiiw'i i |b|b . 

2 .A.V.MV.1. I , s. (, s. 1 13 2, A.G>. 1.7. S, GG.S. 
h. 2. 10 kh k.S. i .! 17, Jl; H.D.N. i. 6 20,1, 
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old age with me, thy hushao 1 Bin gi, Aryama, 
Savitr, Ptirandhi, gods have given thee to me, 
that we may rule oier house This T am. That 
art thou. That art thou, thn am T. The Saman 
am I, the Rk thou; the Henen I, the iilarththout 
Come let us marry Let us unite our sperm. 
Let us beget offsprings. Let ns acquire many 
son*, and may they reach old age. Loving, 
bright with genial minds may we see a hnndrei 
autumns, may we live a hundred aulumns, may 
we hear a hundred autumns”. This cere nonv is 
symbolical of takin r the charge an! responsibility 
of the girl. The responsibi'ty is %ery sacred, as 
the girl is supposed to be givei ni f only 
by his father but also by the aboie guardian deities 
who are witnesses to every solemn contract, The 
prayer in the end is suggestive of i fruitful, 
prosperous and happy married life 

(SO) Mounting the Stone 

In order to make the wife firm in her devotion 
and fidelity to him, the husband makes her tread 
on a stone,’’ ’ to the north of the fire, with 
her right foot, repeating the ierse, ‘‘Tread on ’his 
stone; like a atone be firm Tread the foes down*, 
turn away the enemies” Stone, here, is symbolical 

269. &G.S i 13. 10, AGS, i 7. 7, l'.G.S. i. 7. 1, G.G.s u. 

2 3. K.h. G.'\ i 3. 19, 11 G.b. i 19. 18, Ap. G.S. 5. 3 
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of firmness and strength in crushing the enemies. 
This ceremoney is known as Aimarohana or 
“Mounting the Stone. 1 ’ 

(21 1 The Praise of Woman 

The bride thus being confirmed in her duties 
towards her husband, the latter sings a song in 
the praise of woman who are here represented 
hj the goddess, Sarasvati. - 7 " ‘ Sarasyati 1 promote 
this undertaking, O gracious one, bountiful 
one, thou whom we smg first of all that is, in 
whom what is, has been born, in whom this whole 
world dwells - that song I will sing to-day, which 
will be the highest glory of women”. 

( 22 ) Agrv-Piydak*wa 

The couple, then, go round the fire while the 
husband recites the following formula ‘‘To thee 
they ha\ e in the beginning carried round Surya 
with the bridal procession Mayest thou give 
back, Agni, to the husbands the wife together 
with offsprings’’ The rites from the Laja-Homa 
are repeated again and the bride pours the 
remaining fried grains by the net of a basket 
into the fire with, “To Bhaga Svaha 1 ” 


270. p.g.s i.7. 3. 
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2?) The Sapta-Padt 

Tien the great ‘‘Sapta padi”-* 7 1 or “The Kite 
of Seven Steps’ 1 takes place. The husband 
makes the wife step forward in a northern 
direction seven steps with the words, “One step 
for sap, two for juice, three for the prospering 
of wealth, four for comforts, fne for cattle, six 
for the seasons Friend ' be with se\en steps 
(united to me). So lie thou deioted to 
me.” The objects referred to in the aboie 
formula are essential for domestic felicities. 
This ceremony is \ery important from the legal 
po'nt of iiew, as marriage is regarded legally 
complete after it is performed/ ‘ * 

(24) The Bride Sprinkled 

After the Saptapadi the bride is sprinkled on her 
head with the formula “The blessed, the most 
blessed waters, the peaceful ones, the most peaceful 
ones, may they giie medicine to thee” i ‘ ’ Water 
is famous for possessing medicinal and sanctifying 

271. I .<».s >. s i 

2/2. ffiTtaei s? I * 7S 
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properties among all religions. Bv this ceremony 
the bride is supposed to lie tree from physical 
troubles and sanctified for the married life. 

25) Touching the Heart 

Next, the husband touches the heart of the 
bride reaching oier li *r right shoulder, a 7 1 with the 
woids, ' Into mv will T take thy heart , thy mind 
shall dwell in my mind: in my word thou shall 
rejoice with all thv heirf Mav Prajapati join thee 
to mo” The heart is the centre of feelings. By 
touching it, the huslnnd symbobcally tries to rouse 
them and m ike them flow out to meet his own 
heai I and Ihic unite them in the world of love. 

( tun ) The Bride Bleseed 

Vow the bridegroom invites the assembled 
guesrs and relatives to bless the bride, reciting 
the \erse9 o^r her, “Auspicious ornaments does 
this woman wear. Come to her and behold her 
Having brought luck to her, go away hack to your 
houses *- 7,A I’he Sindura-dana or painting of led 
lead on the head of the bride by the bridegroom 
takes place on this occasion, Tt, is (he most 
striking feature of the present-day marriage 
ceremonies, but it is nowhere mentioned in the 

274 Ibid. i. ,s. 8. 

27 ta. 1 .G. v . i. 8, 9 
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Grhyasutras. The Paddhatis say, “According to 
the tradition, SindQra-dana etc arc performed’’.' 19 
The ceremony is now called Sumangali, the name 
being suggested by the first word “Sumaiigah 1 of 
the above blessing. 

(,?7j Sitting on Bull's Hide 

According to the Gi Lyasutras, after the blessing, 
a strong man snatched the bride up from the ground 
and set her down in an eastern or northern 
direction in an out of the way house, on a red 
bull’s hide, with the words, / ‘‘Here may the cows 
sit down, here the horses, here the men Here may 
sacrifice with thousand gifts, here may Pusan sit 
down’ 270 The bull’s hide was symbolical of 
fertility and j rospenty, as it is shown by the 
prajer associated with this performance. At, 
present, the snatching up of the girl does not take 
place, ncr the bull’s hide is requiM Honed, as the 
former is regarded indocent and the latter is 
religiously objectionable. But after the prajer Hk. 
pair retire to a room in the houso in tho company 
of ladies where many jest ive pranks are plajed with 
the bridegroom. 

(£V?) Local C ns tome 

At this stage ol the marriage (etemomes, a 
number of rite'' are performed in conformant o with 

2/3. ffer I <> i tlx above 

27b. 1’ G.S I S 10 
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the local customs and traditions. The Paraskara 
Grhyasutra says that one should do according to 
the custom of the Tillage or Grama-vacanam . 277 
Gadadbara explains “Gramavacan” as follows s 
‘‘Though not gnen in the Sutras, the tying of the 
auspicious yarns, wearing garlands, tying of the 
garments of the bride and the bridegroom, touching 
the cup of a banyan tree, touching the noBe at the 
arrival of the bridegroom, besmearing the cheBt of 
the bridegroom with curd etc and many other 
things which the women of the place remember, 
should be done 5 '. 2 7 " 

(it 9) Nuptial Fees 

In the end, the piicst who conduct-, the nuptials 
recenes his fees. According to the Grliyasutras, 
the Acarva should be given a cow by a BiahmaD, 
a ullage by a Itajanya and a horse by a Vaisya . 270 
At pio&ent, n cow is i he ceremonial gift, which is 
accompanied by sonic hard cash and clothes 

(SO) Looking at the Su* and the Pole Star 

Though the nuptials propel end at this point, 
a number of ceremonies relating to marriage still 

-77. I’.il.S. i. ^ 11. 

278 foil gsRl ijfrtii ^ I 

3 v £44tfllH*T51^5T msivniif cli on the above. 

>79. r.o.b. i. 8. 15 -j;. 
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remain to be performed. The first few are 
symbolical in their nature. The bride is required 
to look at the sun if (he marriage takes place in 
the day time, with the words, “That eye etc’’. 280 
In the night the bridegroom shows to the bride the 
firm star ( i. e. the P ole Star ) with, “Firm art 
thou ; I see thee, the firm one. Firm be thou with 
me, O thriving one ! To me Brhaspati has given 
thee , obtaining offsprings through me, thy 
husband, live with me a hundred autumns”. 281 
According to other authorities Arundhati star 
and the Saptargi-Mandala should be also shown 
to the bride. 28 2 Whether she sees them or not, 
she is asked to reply when a question is put to 
her. "1 see 1 ' These performances were suggestne 
of firmness in the conjugal life. 

{31) Vriratra-vrata 

The nuptial rites are followed by the (ri-ratra* 
lrata 28 ' 1 or '‘The Observance of Continence for 
lliree Days.’’ “Through a period of three nights they 
shall eat no saline food, they shall sleep on the 
ground, they shall refrain form sexual intercourse, 
through one year, or through a period of twelve 
days, or of six nights, or at least of three nights.” 

*2b0. r.u s. i. \ 7 

281. Ibid. i. 8 . 19 

282. A.O.‘S i. 7. 22. 

283. P.d S. i. 8. 21. 
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Such are the religious injunctions to be followed by 
the husband and the wife At present, no restraints 
are put on the couple and they share fully the 
marriage festivities. In ancient tunes, a very 
interesting procedure was adopted at the end of the 
above observance. The pair had to weir ornaments 
and lie on the same bed with ViSvavasu Gandharva 
occupying the middle position, which consisted of 

a rod of the Udunibara tree, coated with sandal 
paste, and c overed with cloth On the fourth night 
at ter the performance of the Pakva-Homa. the pair 
retired to a gaih decoratted room, and a veiseof 
great significance was recited: ‘‘Rise O A lsiaia'-u, 
from this our lied, rise we praj. Seek thou a girl 
that is tender in years, and that needs thy 
assistance Leave thou this bride, mj wife, unto 
me and let her unite herself to me. () Gandharva, 
this biule, now united to me, her husband, 
I rostiates to the e, and begs this f.ivom of thee. 
Depart and find thou an immature gill that still 
dwells in her father’s house. Such a one is verily 
portion, naj thy lurtli-right.”* F ' 1 After this 
the rod was cast a wav. The exact significance of 
this rite cannot be explained, as this custom arose 
under beliefs that are, at [resent, foretgD to our 
minds. A C. Das is ol opinion 1 hat "This rod was 
supposed to be inhabited by Vi^vavasu Gandharva, 


J6I l.ti.S i 1 I/, 18 
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and was the witness of the pairs ‘‘Brahmacrya .” 28 ' 5 
A.B. Keith, relying on Oldnnberg, opineB, The 
exact force of the magic is uncertain; the desire 
by refraining from consummation to deceive evil 
demons and cause them to depart is a possible 
motive ViSvavasu as a Gland harva seems to claim 
his right of connexion with women even after the 
marriage, and must at first be appeased and then 
formally banished But the obvious connexion of 
the rite with other similar rites over the world 
down to the triura noctium is a warning against 
any feeling of security in the interpretation of the 
custom /' 2 R0 The interpretation suggested by Keith 
seems to be more probable than that offered by 
Dr Das. The belief was current in the Vedic times, 
and it is recorded in the Grhyaflutras also, that a 
maiden in the course of her growth was enjoyed 
by Soma, Gandhana and Agni and in the last 
bestowed on the man, her fourth hnsband 2 *- 7 
Perhaps the people thought that even after the 
nuptials the Gandharva was lingering, so it was 
necessary that he should be formally asked to leaie 
the girl to her husband. 

The Purpose of the Tri-ratra-vrata appears 
to be to give a lesson of moderation to the 

-85, KgvcdiL Cultne, p -81. 

<286. Bel'g'On and Philo ophy of the Velas, p. 37 , cf 
Oldenbeig, Yti.li des Veda, pp. 88. g49. 

287 A V. xiv. 2 3, S. 1* G S. i. 4. 17. 
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married couple in the sexual life. Both the 
husband and the wife were youthful and 
attracted towards each other by love It is 
but natural to suppose that they would be 
very eager to come into physical contact and 
wish the rite to be soon over. But no, they 
had yet to Jearn and realize that true love 
wns not passionate or passion-born, but was 
based on perfect self-restraint. They had to 
lead a life of continence for a period, the minimum 
being three days and the maximum one year. a87A 
The longer the priod of continence, the better was 
the chance of obtaining a supeiior issue. 2B7b 

The Tri-Ratra-Vrata was a real necessity 
when the marriages of grown-up parties took 
place. After the introduction of early marriage, 
however, it became defunct. In the orthodox 
families it is supposed to terminate with the 
Caturthl-Karma. which is performed on the 
fourth day after marriage. In the majority of 
cases it is paid no heed at all The three days’ 
stay at the house of the father of the bride is 
characterized by feasts, dance and music. 

(S2j The Bride carried and blessed 

In ancient times, the marriage ceremonies 
being over, the married couple started for their 

7a . Cf Rgvedic Culture, p, 381. 

*87b, B.G i. 7. 11. 
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home m a car, JhH and as the wife mounted 
it, she was told by the husband, “Thou shalt 
be my mistress henceforth and bear me ten sons. 
Be mistress of Ihy falher-in-la w and mother-in- 
law. Be mistress of these and of the other 
daughters-in-law of the house, of the children, 
property and all” * H,) In the present Hindu 
society the bride is not sent to her new home 
at the time of her marriage, or if sent at all, 
it i s only ceremonial for two or three idays 
The custom oi the second marriage is the 
general order of the day. Moreover, the child- 
bride has got neither the capacity to understand 
the above address nor the privilege to be the 
mistress of her new home. 

(33) Domestic, Dire Established : C haturthi-karma 

According to the Grhj asutras, in the fourth 
night after the wedding, towards morning, the 
husband established the fire within the home, 
assigned his seat to the south of it, to the 
Brahman placed a pot of water to the north, 
cooked a mess of sacrificial food, sacrificed the 
two Ajya portions, and made other Ajja 
oblations with the following verses “Agni 1 

• 28s P.G.S. i 10. 1 . 

2b9. According to some, it is a reception address delivered 
at the arrival or the bride to hir new honj. 
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Expiation' Thou art tbe expiation of the gods. 
I, the Brahmana, entreat thee, desirous of 
protection. The substance that dwells m her that 
brings death to her husband, that exterpates in 
her, Svaha"’ in the same waj the husband 
invoked Vayu, Siirya, Chandra and Gandharva 
for the protection of children, cattle, house and 
fame. Then he sprinkled the wife with the 
ver c e, “I he eul substance that dwells in thee, 
that brings death to thy husband, < hildren, 
cattle, house and fame that I change into one 
that brings death to thy paramour. Thus live 
with me to old ago; N N This rite is 
called Citurthi-Karma, 2 ’" le“an->o it is performed 
on the fourth day after the weddiug. At present, 
it is performed not at the house ot the 
bridegroom but at the house of the bride’s 
father before the marriage partj leaves it ihe 
purpose of this rite i-> to remove the evil 
influences from the person of the bride which 
may cause harm to the fimily, 

(S4) Th' 1 Common Me,n) 

At the end of the Chaturthi karma, when 
it took place at the house of the bridegroom, 
the husband made ihe wife eat the mess of 

J90 V'.tfS. 11 b.tm.s ,, 5, £g.Si 18. 19, Kh. U 8. 
i. 4. J‘2. it.ii b. 13. H, Ap. (4,8 s. b. 
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cooked food with the words, “I add breath to 
thy breath, bones to thy bones, flesh to thy 
flesh, skin to thy skin.’’ 2 Later on, this 
Praiana turned into a conjugal feast and now 
it is performed after the second marriage On 
the Paraskara Grhyasulra,-'’ 2 G-adadhara observes, 
“Here the husband dines with the wife according 
to the custom.’ 1 Eating with the wife is 
prohibited in the Hindu DharmaSastra But it 
is an exceptional case entailing no sin. The 
ceremonv lymbolizes the union of the persons 
of both the husband and the wife 

(;J5) . c moral of the N/ipl ml Canopy. 

A ceremony, nil ireordedin the (Jrhyasutras, 
has been prescribed by the Paddhatis, according 
to which, the gods are dismissed to their 
respictive places and the nuptial canopy is 
removed. 2,1 3 It should be performed on some 

-9 1 stifySr i 
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even flay after the marriage Odd days are 
prohibited except the fifth and the seventh. 

(*e) Symloljsm of Hindu Nuptials 

(a) The Meaning of a Symbol A symbol is a 
thing regarded by general consent as naturally 
typifying or representing or recalling something 
by possession of analogous qualities or by 
association in fact or thought. A symbol is 
not important by itself. It has only a vehicular 
value and conveys something beyond it It is a 
mode of expression which vivifies abstract, subtle, 
unfamiliar or supernatural ideas before common 
folk. In ancient times, when human fancy was 
stronger and the human speech was not 
adequately developed ,to express every shade of 
thought, symbols played a very important part 
In religions and mythology they were commonly 
used But even now they have not lost their 
value The most up-to-date political ideology, 
which recognizes little use of religion, employs 
symbols for its ends and ideals 

(b) ^Sacramental Marriage and Symbol. 
Hindu marriage which the nuptials solemnize 
is not a social contract in the nudern sense 
of the term, but a religious institution, a 
sacrament. By it we mean that besides the 
two human parties, the bride and the 
bridegroom, there is a third superhuman, 
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spiritual or divine element, in marriage. The 
physical conditions of the two parties are 
always Subject to change and, as such, they 
cannot form the permanent basis of marriage. 
It is on the third element that the permanent 
relationship between the husband and the wife, 
depends. The husband and the wife are 
responsible not only to each other, but they 
owe a greater allegiance to this third element 
This is the religious or mystic touch in the 
purely social and material contract between a 
man and a woman Without it the conjugal 
life lo' es its charm and durability The mystic 
aspect of the Hindu marriage necessitates tho u L e 
of a number of symbols 

(o) Marriage a Union of thi Fittest (Jouplo 
In tho 1 erv beginning of tho lUnJu nuptials 
there is a ceremoney which symbol i/cs th-5 union 
of the fittest parties. This ceremoney, callei 
Arghva ‘Showing Respect’, 20 1 while conferring 
great honour on the bridegroom, indicates that he 
is the best of his sex and equals. Having ordered 
a seat for the bridegroom, the hither-in-law says, 
“Well Sir, sit down. We will do honour to you, 
Sir.” They get for him a cou h of grass, to sit 
down on, another for feet, water for washing the 
feet, water tor sipping, and the honey-mixture 

294, 'lhc Paraskara Grliyasutra, I, 3. 1-32. 
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in a brass vessel with a cover of brass. The 
bridegroom accepts the couch and sitting thereon 
says, ‘Jam the highest one among my peoples 
as the sun is among the shining ones. Here I 
tread on whosoever infests me.”- 805 On this 
occasion the guest of honour, accepting his dues 
from the father in-law, makes a statement wherein 
he publicly declares that he is the fittest 
match for the bride 

(d) Marriage a New Bond Some of the most 
important items of the nuptials are those which 
symboli/e that marriage creates a new bond 
between the bride and the bridegroom. They are 
united like two toung plants, which are uprooted 
troni two diilerent plots and are transplanted 
into a new one They have to rear up this 
union by dedicating their entire energy in the 
diiection of then common interest and ideal. 
One su<‘h item is Samanjana or “Anointment , V‘ >e 
I he lather of the bride is required to anoint 
the pair. While this ceremoney is being 
performed, the bridegroom recites the verse, 
“May the Yi4vedevah, may the Waters unite our 
hearts May .Matari&ia may Dhatr, may De 5 tr 
joinuH.”-' 7 The anointment is symbolical of 

J ) ’• wfsfw i <‘ti . ibid i t y 

■ lJ/ WlWg JnUiqt | 

eg ^vjig et 11 Ibid. 
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‘‘Sneha ’ or love and consequently of the union 
of tlm pair. Another eeremoney of this type 
is the Pa nigrah ana or the ‘‘Grasping ot the 
Bride’s Hand,‘ ! ' ,H ‘‘The bridegroom seizes the 
right hand of the bride with the versp, “I 
seize thy hand for the sake of happiness, that 
thou inayest live to old age with me thy 
husband. Bhaga, Aryama Savitr, gods have 
given thee to me, that we may rule over the 
house-hold. This I am That art thou, That 
art thou, this am I The Saman am I, the 
Uk -*" 0 thou; the Heaven I, the Earth thou. 
Come let us marry. This ceremoney is sy rabolicul 
of jihjsical bond between the husband and 
the wife. The next ceremony of this kind i 1 - the 
HrdayasparSa or "Touching the Heart of the 
Bride .’’ 300 The husband touches the heart of the 
bride reaching over her right shoulder with the 
words, ‘‘Into my will I take thy heart, thy mind 
shall dwell in my mind; in mv word thou shall 
rejoice with all thy heart: May Prajapati jom thee 
to me ’’ 301 This performance indicates thatmarriige 
is not only the physical union of two persons but 
also the union of two hearts or souls. The heart is 

298. The Ath.inavcda, \ v. i. t9, the Ajvil.iy<in . G.S 1. 7. 3; 
the Gobtula G MI. 2 10. 

299. Ibid. 

3C0. The Paraskari G.S. I K 8, 

30i. to to ^ » ibid. 
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the centre of feelings. touching it the husband 
symbolically tries to rouse the soft emotions of 
the wife and make them flow out to meet his own 
and thus to create a real union in the psychic world* 
One more ceremony may be mentioned in this 
connection. Tn the Sthahpaka or the “Common 
Dinner' 0- the husband makes the wife eat the 
mess of cooked food with the words, “I add breath 
to th\ breath bones to thy bones, flesh to thy flesh, 
skin to thv skin ’* 10 Here both the material and 
the wtal selves of the husband and the wife are 
united. 

(e) Marriage a Permanent and Stable Union. 
Marriage is not a temporary contract to serve the 
momentary physical demand or to enjoy good 
coin pan \ for sometime and then to lapse at the 
slightest inconvenience. It is a permanent union 
which stands various vicissitudes in life only to 
grow stronger and more stable This fact has been 
symboh/ed by a number of ceremonies in tne Hindu 
Nuptials. In I he A^marohana or “Mounting the 
Stone ' 1 1J ceremony the husband makes the wife 
tread on a stone repeating the verse, “Tread on this 
stone, like a stone be firra .” 1 " 5 Stone is a symbol 
of firmness anfl strength The wife is exhorted to 

I >2. lhe Piraskara G.S I 11. 5. 

•^3. snJ|^ mURfWfa etc. Ibid. 

304 lhe & imklyav.in i G.b. I \ 19. 

^05. suttfrwjuwrcita ftw *T* I Ibid 
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be adamantine in her conjugal fidelity Another 
ceremony of this claps is Dhrin adargana or, “Looking 
at the Pole Star.” 00 In the night the bridegroom 
shows to the bride the Pole Star with the verse, 
“Firm art thou; T see thee the firm one. Firm be 
thou with me, O thriving one To me Brhaspati 
has given thee obtaining offsprings through me, 
thy husband, live with me a hundred autumns. ,,, ° 7 
Here two thincs are indicated. Firstly, the wife 
should be as firm and fixed as the Pole Star is amidst 
innumerable moving bodies in the firmament. 
Secondly, the union shou’d last for a hundred 
years which is the normal span of human life- 
Thus the firm and life-long companionship is the 
objective in view. This aspect of marriage is 
highly prized and the husband pravstot he goddess 
Sarasvati to protect it: ‘'Sarasvati, j romote this 
undertaking, () gracious one, bountiful one, thou 
whom will sing first of all that is ; in whom what is; 
has been born, in whom this whole world dwells- ■ 
that song I will sing to day, winch will be the 
highest glorv of women ”' ,,H 

(f) Biological Symbolism ol Marriage ihe 
primary function of a marriage is racial, that is, the 
continuity 'T the rate throuh Ihe proireation ot 

* !0i. I he Pai ask ira RS. I s. 1‘ 

307. S3 31 eh • "'id. 

J0 S . I he l’.u .iskai a G.fc. I 7. 2. 
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children. In the Hindu nuptials, there are various 
ceremonies that p .ant, out this tact and intend to 
make the union fruitful, to aicit the dangers 
associated with the sexual intercourse and to 
facilitate (he larious stages of the | recess of 
generation. Aft or accepting the bride formally given 
away by her father, the bridegroom puts a, very 
sigmficinf question to the gmrdian of the girl. 

' Who lias given this hride to rne ’ I he answer is, 
“Kama or the God of Love.” ,OJ It meins that the 
hasi’’ desire to exist through progeny is m unly 
responsible for marriage In an it her place we find 
a re'erenm to the biological development of the 
bride hor preparedness for a married life nnd 
consequent procreation of children. Tip bridegroom 
reminds the bride, ‘First Soma had tlieo for his 
bride, the Gamdharva had thee nex h Agni was thy 
third husband , thy fourth husband a m I, born of 
man. Soiua gate thee to Gamdharva, the 
Gamdharva nave to Agni, and Agni his gnen thee 
to me for wealth and sons ”‘ 1 " 

These icrses are explained hy Sayana thus, 
“While >et desire for .sexuil intercourse has not 
arisen Soma enjoys the girl, when it has just begun 
the Gandharva takes her , and at marriage transfers 
her to Agni, from whom man obtains her (possessing 

W». i sum i 

ilO. Lhe ligveil i, \. s5. 40, 41. 
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capacity ) for producing wealth and sons,”' 111 xhe 
Smrtis offer a clearer interpretation of the above 
obscure passage: “Soma gave them (women) purity; 
the Gathdhan a bestowed sweet speech, and Agm 
Sarvainedhatv a cr purity. Therefore women are 
alwajs in possession of Sarvamedhah a or 
purity” 112 A modern writer further clarifies 
the suggestion. “Soma is Sa.syadhipati, the Lord 
of the Vegetable world ; and presides also over the 
mind. ..The physical growth of the girl, including 
that of the hair is under the care o r the god Soma. 
Ihe mind of the girl also develops under his 
guidance.. .The Gamdharra is the master oi graces, 
It is his function to make woman’s body beautiful 
and to tidd richness to her tone. binder his care 
the pelvis develop, the breaBts become round and 
attractive. The eyes begin to ‘peak the language of 
love and the whole bodv acquires a nch hue His 
work is advanced and he hands her on to Agm. 
Who is Agm 1 He is the Lord of Fuc, the Lord < f 
Agni-lattva. Nature is radiant with colour and 
joy in spring and Summer, Animals breed in 
Spring, Agni is the fruclifier. ft is he who 
brings about the menstrual flow and women then 
can bear children, Agm then gives her to man, her 
fourth Pati or Lord ”’ 1 In the “Grasping of the 


3l I. !• A) in. i on 1 In. jbu\i vum. 
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Hand” coremony also the biological aspect of 
marriage is fully brought out. The bridegroom says 
to the bride, “The Heaven am I, the Earth thou. 
Come let us marry Let us unite our sperm Let 
us beget offsprings Let us acquire many sons and 
may they reach old age. Lov'ng, bright with genial 
minds, may we sm a hundred autumns, may we live 
a hundred autumns ,314 Just as in the Vedic 
pantheon, the Heaven and the Earth ( Dyava 
Pi I hi! i ) art the parents of gods or shining ones, 
so the budiand and the wife are expected to 
generate a world of their own. 

(g) Marriage should be Fruitful and Prosperous. 
The nuptials symbolize not only the biological 
function of marriage but also employ a number of 
symbols which refer to the fertility and prosperity 
of the married life. There is flic Laja Honrn 313 
or ‘ offerings of Fried Grams into Fire'’ cere nony 
in which the brother of the bride pours out ot his 
joined hands fried grains mixed with Sami leaies. 
The bride offers them with firmly joined hands 
standing, while the bridegroom recites the verses, 
"To the god Aryaman the girl has made sacrifice, 
to Agni. May he god, Aryaman, loosen us from 
here, and not from the husband’s side. Svaha"’ 
The girl strewiug grains prayed thus, “May my 

8 > * uN w i 95 Vat I u. . 1 he 
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husband live long, my relations be prosperous 
Svaha 1 This grain I have thrown into the fire, may 
this bring prosperity to thee, and may it unite me 
with thee. May Agni grant us N N. Svaha 116 
Here grai ns and leaven are symbols of frun fulness 
and prosperity. There is another ceremony which 
emphasizes the same thing According to the 
Grhya9utra~. ( a strong man snatches the bride 
up from the ground and sets her down in an 
eastern or northern direction on a red bulls 
hide with the word, “Here may the cows .sit 
down, here the horses, here the men Here 
may sacrifice with thousand giftB, here may 
Pusan sit down 317 “The bull, the horse, the 
cows, the men, the sacrifice are all recognized 
as Signs of virility and fecundity The idea 
of, and a strong desire for, a piosperous life is 
better expressed in the ceremoney called Saptapadi 
or the Kite of Taking Seven Steps ,1 ' it The 
husband makes the wife .step forword in a 
northern direction seven stops withthe word, ‘ One 
step tor sap, two or juice, threu lor the prospering 
of wealth, four for comforts, fi\e for cattle, six 
for the seasons Friend, bo with seven steps 
( united to me ). So be thou devoted to me.’ “ 

M6. Ibid. 

J17. Ibid, I. b 10. 

3 lb. Ibid. IU, 

319. ibid. 

fil 
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(h) Marriage a Crisis: Removal of Evil 
Influences. Marriage is t be most critical event 
in the life of a man and ushers in quite a 
a new era in his life It establishes a noiel 

relation between two persons, which is 
attended by many anticipations, hopes and fears 
In the nuptials various attempts arc made to 
remove the dangeis associated with the crisis of 
marriage The father of the bride, while making 
tho pair face each other exhorts her in the following 
words, ‘ B« thou of benign and pleasing eyes; never 
cherish an evil design against your husband) be 
kind and well-wishing to cattle and others 
dependent like them , be always cheerful and 
prosperous, be the mother of heroic sons; 
sacrifice to the gods ; be happy, be auspicious 
to us, bipeds and quadrupeds” 120 The first 
lears and doubts are about the bride who is 
to form the nucleus of the home and has to 
deal not only with her husband but also with 
his dependents and cattle In relation with all 
these she is expected to be affectionate, kind 
and generous. In the Ilastrabhrta sacrifice 
bridegroom seeks protection from important 
gods and Fathers against all possible dangers 
wjncb might be lurking in a married life He 
says, “Let Fire, the Lord of creatures project 

320 , The l J aiask.ira G.S I. 4. 17. 
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me, let Indra the Lord of the Great protect 
me; let Yama, the Lord of the Earth, protect 
me .,,’’ 321 In the Abhisinchana, “Sprinkling of 
water ” 122 ceremony the waters are requested 
to ensure perfect health and all-round peace* 
“Let the waters, which are auspicious, the 
most auspicious, peaceful the most peaceful, 
be health-giving medicine to you ’’. 921 L'hen 
there is a Sumaihgate ( Auspicious ) ceremony 
in which the bridegroom invites the assembled 
guests and relatives to bleis her with the 
following words’ “Auspicious ornaments ooes 
this woman wear, come to her and behold her 
Having brought luck to her, go away back to 
your houses ’.' 121 At the close of the nuptials 
there is a ceremony, called Caturthhkarma , 325 
which is performed on the fourth day after 
marriage. The husband offers oblations with 
the verses,” Agni 1 Expiation ’ Thou art the 
expiation of the gods. I, the Brahmana 
entreat thee, desirous of protection. The substance 
that dwells in her, that brings death to her 
husband, that extrpate in her. Svaba >” 120 

321. Ibid, I 5. 7-11. 

322. Ibid. I. b. 5. 

823 Ibid. 

?24. Ibid. I. (5 9. 

325, The Ap.tstaniba G S, S.s, the Khadira G.b. I, 4 22. 

326. Paraskara G.3. 1, l., 2. 
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Next he sprinkles water on the bride with the 
words “The evil substances that dwell in thee, 
that bring deith to thy husband, childsen, 
eattle, house and fame, that T change into one 
that brings death to thy paramour Thus live 
with me to an old age' 1<7 [a all these 
ceremonies the critical nature of marriage and 
the dingers attendant, thereon are realized and 
attempts are made to remove them. Here one 
thing particularly is noteworthy. The bride is 
supp i c ed to be more susceptible to dangers than 
the bridegroom and, therefore, 8he is the centre 
of auspicious ceremonies 

( i ) Marriage not, a Licence. The fact that 
marriage is not a passport for sexuil indulgence 
but a human institution aiming at moderation in 
the conjugal life, has been emphasized at the end of 
the nuptials, when the Tnratra-vrata or the 
“Observance of Continence for Three Nights” 338 is 
undertaken “Through a period of three nights they 
shall eat no saline (ood, they shall sleep on the 
ground; they b hall refrain from the sexual 
intercourse through one year, or a* least thrpe 
nights’'. 33 " The symbolism of this observance 
seems to be to give a lesson in moderation to 
the married couple. It is but natural tor a 

327. Ibid ■ 

82'. Hie l’aiaskara G.-> I s. 21. 

329. Ibid 
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young man and a young womon to be strongly 
attracted towards each other and to be eager 
to come into physical contact as soon as 
possible. But here the religious ceremonies utter 
a word of caustion by introducing the aforesaid 
observance. The married couple has as yet to 
wait and realize thit married loie should never 
be controlled by blind passion but should be 
based on perfect self restraint. The greater the 
moderation the happier the married life 
will be. 

(j ) Marriage a Social Change and a Sacrifice. 
The nuptials in their utterances, promises, 
hopes and fears symbolize a great social 
transition in the life of the bride and the 
bridegroom. They are no longer irresponsible 
youths depending for their bread and news on 
1 heir parents. The seriousness of life dawns upon 
them. They tor sake (heir old families to form a 
new one. They haie to run an independent home, 
to earn their own livelihood, to procreate children 
and to discharge their obligations towards gods> 
Fathers and the creatures of the world, this is 
the life of responsibilities and cares. It is only in 
this c ense that Hindu marriage or “Vivaha’’ tan 
properly be understood, which means “'to lift, to 
support, to hold up, to sustain’’. This involves a 
great, compromise and mutual sacrifice Those, 
who regard marriage as the solution of the problem 
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of happiness, suffer froma great misconception. 
Tnose, who marry for pleasures are sorely 
disappointed The essential difficulties of life 
are not gnen send off under the wedding canopy 
but. as a matter of fact, they are invited The 
conscious acceptance of responsibilities in life is 
to court suffering. We, no doubt, talk of a happy 
mairiage. But the happiness of the married life is 
not possible in the selfish sense of the personal 
pleasure. Marnace acquires its true meaning and 
reaches perfection only when the conjugal 
relationship is based on the realization that 
marriage is a willing sacrifice for the good of the 
partner, the family, the society and the world. 

Thus the general function of nuptial symbolism 
is to cover all the aspects of married life. The 
biological significance, the critical nature, the 
physical and mental union of the couple, 
moderat'on, the social transition and sacrifice, these 
are the mam features of the Hindu nuptials 
They haie boon symbolically suggested but not 
described in transparent prose, because conveved 
through s\mbols, the> are better emphasized and 
become more eloquent and telling. 
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THE ANTYESTI SAMSKXRA 
(THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES) 

(1) Introductory 

The last sacrament m (he life of a /Hindu is 
the Antyesti or the Funeral with which he closeB 
the concluding chapter of hi« woildly career 
While living, a Hindu consecrates his woildh life 
by jerforming various rites and ceremonies at the 
different stages of his progress ^At his tl>‘| arture 
from this world, his survnors consecrate his death 
for his futuie felicity in the next world This 
Samskara, Iteing post-mortem, is not less important, 
because tor a Hindu the lalue of the next world \ 
is higher than that ot the present one The 
Baudhatana Pitrmedha Sutras sai , “Tt is well- 
known that tluongh tTic Samskaras after the birth 
one conquers this earth; through the Saihskans 
after the death the lieartn 1 Iheiefure the 
ritualists are very anxious to hmo the funerals 
performed with meticulous care 

(2) The Ori ,t n 

^t) The Horror of Death 
, The origin of the funeral ccrinonies like 
that of the others is shrouded in mystery. There 

1 l. «iRR?W”ta‘ atenfasrafa gguwiftjig anq | m i. a, J 
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were many factors that brought into existence 
the rites and ceremonies attending on the 
occasion of death. First of all, there was the 
horror el death. To an early man death was not 
the natural end of life, but an abnormal event 
which shocked him to the core. The horror 
depended not so much upon the physical pain that 
■is caused at the time of death as upon the 
I myston of it and the results which is produced 
for its victim and his relatives All the familiar 
rehtions ceased between them, and the body 
which was the centre of these relations 
decomposed This horror has given birth to an 
obstinite disbelief in the necessity of deaih 
The attempts to oscipe it are repeated, though 
with sad failure. E\en th* mo*t natural and 
inevitable desease is ascribed to causes not beyond 
human control. The picture thus presente 1 of 
the desperate refusal of mankind to accept the 
necessan end of the worldly career is one of the 
most pathetic episode-* in the history of human 
race. In the futile attempts for averting death, 
many ceremonies of prunitne typo arose . - But 
the contrast between hie and death was so 
striking that man hid ultimately to accept it as 
the natural end of the human life. He, 
then, made the proper arrangement for making 


2. A.G s. 
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the death and the life after death easy . 3 ^ 

(if) The Conception 0/ the Soul after death 

According to the primitive belief, death did 
not cause the entire annihilation of man. The 
usual theory of the process of death was the 
separation of the soul from the body The soul 
may separate from the body before death as in 
dreams Sickness was frequently held to be 
such a separation. The distinction between such a 
separation and that of death was that the latter 
was final. Thus, the deceased, though disembodied, I 
was supposed to be etui living 

(iff) The mix'd Feelings of Dt&ud and Lore 

The sunivors cherished mixed sentiments 
towards t lie dead Fir^t, there was the sentiment 
of dread. It was believed that the deceased 
had still some kind of interest in his family 
property and relations, whom he would not like to 
quit and, therefore, was lingering about the house. | 

3 jt?' Jitoifflfcr ff 3 ndbinr*Tisrr?r h 

si 1 2 . 

awismi ga gaaa. 11 3 . 

• asuFurar fcawrari faa 571 mgs 

B.l’.S. HI. 

52 
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It was also supposed that because he was alienated 
from the survivors by death, he might cause injury 
to the family. So attempts were made to avoid his 
presence and contact. Formal farewel address was 
gii en to him , 4 ho was asked to depart; and even 
actual barriers were put letween the living and the 
dead ’ Bes'des, he was provided with food andj 
other articles necessary for a traveller, so that I 
ho should resume his journey to the next world. 
The nn\t sentiment was of affection and love J 
towards (he deceased. The natural blood-relation 
still existed between the dead and his relation 1 '. 
The sunnors were solicitous about the tuturo 
weltare of the departed. They thought that it 
was then duty to help the dead in Teaching his 
destination after death The corpse wag 

disposed o( b\ means of fire, so that the dead, 
being purified, may lie allowed to enter the holy 
place of the Fathers " Articles necessary in the 
journey were supplied to him, So that he may 
not suffer from want As the next world 
was believed to lie a re plica of this world, 
every thing necessary for starting a new life 
was presented to him. For example, the 

4 ijfg Big qfafa; « '< A \ . wm. '.51. 

1\G.\ in lU 24 

’> fum nra=K\s 4 im nffismfcqriwi: i H.v. 16. {, 

r ' Slun’s rat. p J 04. 
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Anustarani or an old cow or a goat was sent i 
with him to serve as a guide in the way;J 
daily food was offered ; in later times, and 
even now, the Vaitaram or a cow is given 
to help the dead in crossing the river lying 
in the way to Yama. 7 Formerly these things 
were consumed in fire with the dead. Now 
they are presented to the Brahmans, who are 
supposed to send them to the realm of the 
dead through some mysterious agency. 

(*c) Physical ' eeds 

In addition to the above sentiment.., there 
was the physical need of disposing ot the 
dead body and the subsequent performance of 
ceremonies and observances The decomposition 
of the corpse made it impossible for the 
relatives to keep it in the house for a long 
time. So, like other refuses, it was also 
removed, though with reverenee and care denied f o 
them Moreover disease and death of the dead 
caused pollution and contagiun in the family. 
In order to remove them many observances 
and taboos arose. 

The main objects of the proper disposal of 
the corpse and the performance of all the 
rites and ceremonies connected with it are to 

/ 7. B. V. x. 14 . 16, 18. 
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free the survivors from the pollution of death 
and to give rest to the dead. Until these 
rites and ceremonies are duly performed, the 
soul of the man is not finally dismissed to 
its place in the next world, it does not find 
place in the company of the fathers, it is not 
elevated to its due position in the cult of 
ancestral worship and it continues to be Preta, 
haunting its relatives unpleasantly. This belief 
was current in all the ancient peoples and is 
universal in the lower culture even at present. 
The funeral ceremonies wire as significant 

among the ancient Greeks and Egyptians as 
among the Hindus. 

(3) Different Kinds of Disposal 

We have no pre-Vedic record of the disposal 
of the corpse and other funeral ceremonies 
connected therewith. Recent archaeological 
discoveries, no doubt, have brought to light some 
instances of how the dead bodies were disposed 
of in ancient India. But their chronology is 
still disputable and we cannot trace them 
all back to pre-historie times with any 
appreciable amount of certainty. Moreover, 
information supplied by them is limited to the 
burial of the dead and they do not tell any 
thing about the postburial or the cremation 
oeremonies, 
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The earlisest literary mention of the funeral 
ceremonies is found in the Hgveda* and the 
Athnrvavoda.'’ The mode of the disposal of 
the dead depends on the religious belief of 
the people concerned and their general culture 
The society presented in the Vedic hymns is 
sufficiently advanced, so the primitive forms 
of disposal are not to be found in them. 
Cannibalism or eating away of the dead by the i 
survivors cannot he traced in the Vedas. The 
sub-aerial deposit or leaving the body on the 
ground was probably the earliest method of 
removing the corpse, as it was the simplest. In the 
funeral hymns there is no description of it, though 
it is refeared to once , 8 * 10 In the very primitive 
times, when people moved from place to place in the 
search of food and fodder, exposure of the dead and 
the diseased was very common, as they proveda 
burden on the wandering family During the 
Vedic period, the Indo-Aryans were not a nomadic 
people but they led a settled and civilized life and 
the aged were held in loie and respect. So no 
exposure of the aged persons took place. But 
Kaegie 11 quotes the following remarks of Zimmer 
to show the treatment accorded by the Germans 

8. A. V. xviii. I. 2. 3, 4 . 

• 9. Muriel ^ 'TdHt ^ wr ^ i a. v - wm. 2-34. 

10. Dir KguecU, No. 50. 

1 1, Grimu Deutsche Rechtsalt, pp. 487 ff 
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to the aged, in order to prove the existence of a 
similar custom among the Rgvedic Aryans* 
Among the Germans. when tho master 
of the house was above sixty years old, if the signs 
of the weakness of age were of such a character 
that he “no longer had the power to walk or stand, 
and to ride unassisted and unsupported, with 
collected mind, free will and good sense he was, 
obliged to give oier his authority to his son 
and to perform menial service ; the old men might 
be made by hard sons and cruel grand-sons to 
expiate painfully the love and gentleness they had 
negle-ted in their more powerful days ; those who 
had grown useless and burdensome were even 
either killed outright, or exposed and abandoned 
t,o death by starvation" 1 1 Kaegie says, "We 
have to imagine exactly similar conditions among 
the Indians, when the texts apeak of ‘‘the divided 
possessions of an old father’’ and of "old men 
exposed” 1 1 

The alioie inherence i*. based upon a Rigvedic 
verse, which indicates that, the possessions of the 
old father were divided among his sons in his 
life time. But even if we suppose that they were 
landed property, provision had to be first made for 
his and his wife’s maintenance The passages in 

12. dimmer, Act. Laben, 326- 328, 

13. Vedtc Index i. 351, 352. 
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the later literature, however, “all negative the idea 
that the property of the family was legally family 
property; it is clear that it was the property of the 
head of the house, usually the father, and that the 
other members of the family only had moral olaims 
upon it, which the father could ignore, though he 
might be coerced by his sons if they were physically 

stronger The developed patna potestas of the 

father which was marked very early, as shown 
by the legend of 6unahsepa, is inconsistent with 
the views that the sons were legally co-shareis 
with the father, unless and until they actually 
insisted on a division of the property 1 '. 11 Then, 
again, it should be observed that oven in the 
Rgvedic 1 5 times, sons were coveted, because they 
would offer oblations to the dead parent c and thoir 
ancestors. This was not only a moral but a 
rleigious duty It cannot, therefore, be conceived 
by any stretch of imagination that the Rgvedic 
Aryans killed their old and decrepit parents or 
exposed and abandoned them to die by starvation. 
The custom found among the ancient Germans 
must have been a relic of the barbarous times, 
that prevailed among the prehistoric aborgines of 
Europe, with whom the half civilized Gorman tribes 
had amalgamated. There is no distinct trace of 

m 

1 1. R,V. i. I0i, I 

15. viii. 51. 1 
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the existences of this barbarous custom in the 
Rgreda, the oldest work extant of the Aaryn 
people 

There are a few passages more in the Vedic 
hymns, from which the existence of exposure is 
inferred. The Rgveda 10 refers to a person cast 
out and the Atharvaveda 1 7 speaks of the dead 
man being exposed ( Uddhita ). But the 
latter passage may well refer merely to the 

( .bodies being exposed after death to the elements 
as is done by the Parsis. The former passage 
may refer to the individual case of some person 
who may tune been cast out, and proves 

absolutely nothing as to a habitual or 
recognized custom. 

We have no record of the cave burial also 
in the funeral ceremonies of the Hindus. It 
Beema that it was not a recognize 1 form ot 
disposal. Water burial or to fling a dead body 
l into a sea or a river is one of the easiest 
| ways of getting rid of it. That doubtless is 
the reason for thus disposing of the corpses 
of slaves or common people iD various 

places. But it does not account for every 
case of water burial. In 'ome cases the object 
is not merely to get rid of the body, but to 
prevent the deceased from returning to plague 


16. x. 14 

17. xviii. 2. 34. 
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the sun tvors, 1 B for water is usually regarded 
a barrier to scare awaj evil spirits. The 

practical utility of water burial is recognized 
in Hinduism in the case of thoso who have 
no sun iv or 9, to perform their funeral 
ceremonies. Hut the sentiment of fear is not 
so prominent in the Hindu mind. At present 
water burial is accorded to small children, who 
arc esteemed too innocent to require a 
purification, or to realized ascetics and 
mendicants, who have no family ties and do not 
stand in need of funenl. Married men and 

women, who die of some epidemics, are given 
water burial But in their case, the funeral 
ceremonies are postponed to a subsequent, 

convenient time when their ellqies are properly 
burnt and the post- 'rcniat ion cerouonies are duly 
perform! d. 

Inhumation or burial proper is almost 
absent in the piesent day ll’ndu funerals, 
except m cases of great samtlj personahtus 
and very small children 1 ’ But the existence 

of this custom among common people in the 
Rgvedic times is proved b> the verses 
contained in it. J " Addiessmg the dead body 

I s , 1* S ll.u tl.imi, I in \tK»() u Ji.i 1 1 R >iou m I Itlui', 
* vol IN . |> 4-1. 

19 t-vrr^Ha i >’ *■> 1 2 “5 

20. x. 18 li -13. 

53 
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carried to and lying in the burial ground, the 
priest says: “Go to this thy mother, Earth, 
the widespread, delightful Earth; this virgin 
( Earth is, as soft as wool, to the liberal 

worshipper ; may she protect thee from the 
proximity of Kuti. Earth, rise, above him; 
oppress him not- be attentive to him ( and ) 
comfortable cox or him up. Earth as a mother 
eoxers her child with the skirt of her garment. 
May the earth heaped oxer him lie light; may 
thousand of particles ( of dust ) envelop him; 
may these mansions distil ghee for him; 
may t hoy every day be an asylum to him in 
this xvorld 1 heap up the earth around thee 
placing (upon thee ) this clod of earth; may I 
nol be injured lei I he 1’iatra sustain this tby 

monument , may Yama make thee a dwelling 

here. ’ 1 

Scholars influenced by the later-day custom 
of cremation and Ihe subsequent burial of the 
remains hold (hat the abox r e hymns refer to 
the Astlu-vSaiichaya or the collection of 
bones. Vceording to Sayana the above verses 
were uttered at the time when the bones 
ot the dead were put into an urn and buried 
into a gr.ne, He bases his opinion on the 

Asxahijana (Tihyasutra. ’ 1> But this was a later 

^1. lbii'. 

2la i\ 5 
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custom, and should he regarded as a relic- of 
the ancient custom of burial, which was 
being replaced by the custom of cremation. 
It was a compromise between the two 
customs. The opinion of Sayan i cannof- be 
accepted owing to the following reasons! 

(1) At the time of cremation, verses were 
uttered with the object of sending the dead 
man to heaven, the dominion of Yams, situated 
in the highest heaven. 23 If he had already 
been cremated and gone to heaven, why soon 
afterwards, at the time of burying his ashes 
and bones, should he be asked again to go “to 
this thy mother Eirth” the widespread delightful 
Earth 1 Such a procedure would he inconsistent 
and contradictory. 

(ii) If it be at all possible for the dead 
corpse to suffer any paiD, it must have suffered 
extreme agony at the time of cremation, and the 
burnt bones and ashes would suffer uo further 
pain or agony at the time of their burial in 
grave, enclosed in an urn provided with a lid, 
over which earth was heaped up. Hut the 
verses become quite intelligible when they are 
applied to the burial of a corpse. The dead 
body was still there, as would appear from a 
perusal of the verses in which the mourners 


22. x. 1 6. 2. 
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have been described as taking away the bow 
from the dead man’s hand, and it was quite 
natural for them not to have been able as yet 
to dissociate themselves from their feelings and 
belief that the dead man, who have been quite 
alive a few hours back, could not feel any pain 
afterwards, Tt was, therefore, quite natural for 
them, while performing their last duty towards 
him, to entertain tender feelings for him, and 
address him as follows. “Go to this, thy 
Mother-ftarth etc’’ and the earth was also 
asked to bo kind and soft to him 

There can be no doubt that the foregoing 
verses refer to the burial of a dead person and 
not to his ashes or bines after cremation. But 
it must be admitted that even during the Yedic 
period this custom was becoming optional and 
falling into disuse When the cult of sacrifice 
wis fully established, the funeral came to be 
regarded as a sacrifice 2 ’ an l cremation 
became the most prevalent custom, replacing 
the older custom of burial. In the Grhvasutras 
the burial of the dead bodies is not mentioned, 
though the ancient tradition was followed in 
the form of burying the bones and ashes of the 

dead after cremation. Tn subsequent times the 

« 

*23. this, however, was <i I’ltryajna is the dead was sent 
unto the Fathers, of R, V x. 16, 1. 
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bnrial of the dead became Quite unknown among 
the Hindus except in the cases of very small 
children an] ascetics. 

Preservation of the deid body in the house with 
or without previous desiccation or mummification 
is not mentioned at all in the ritual literature of 
the Hindus This custom was prevalent in a rude 
or archaic society that believed th-P the soul or 
spirit of the man was still dwelling in the bidy 
atter his death The Tndo-Aryans outgrew this 
stage as eaily as the Vedic period. According to 
their faith tho spirit departed form the dead jody 2 * 
and there wa-> no sense in preserving it. 

Crenntion or burning of the dead body is 
the most re< ogm/ed mode of the disposal of 
corpse among tho Hindus from tho time 
of the Vedas up to the present di v , Ih.s 
mode evolved at a high stige of the hum n 
civilization, as it is the most scientific and 
refined. M< re than one causes might have 
operated in bringing this custom into existence: 

(i) Tillies without, i lottlod abodo may hive 
found it convenient, if they desired to carry 
about the romains of their dead, or to remove 
such remains beyond the possibility of desecration 
by their enemies. 

* (li) Another very powerful motive for 


24. R.V. x. 14. /-9 
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cremation may ha\e been the desire to be quit, of 
the ghost. The fortress of the ghost was destroyed 
by (ire an'I it was frightened away by its dames. 

(lii) Fire, consuming forest, grass and refuses 
might have suggested its utility in burning away 
the dead also. 

(iv) Tn the beginning the above causes may 
have been more active, but the most potent factor 
that gave the custom of cremation a lasting position 
was the religious belief of the Indo-Aryans that 
obtained during the Vedic period. Fire was 
regarded by the Indo-Aryans as the messenger of 
tho gods on earth, and the carrier of the oblations 
offered to them.• !, The material things that 
constituted Ha^a could not be bodily and directly 
conveyed to the gods in heaven; hence the services 
of a heavenly messenger and carrier like Agni 
were requisitioned. This analogy was also 
extendel to hnman corpses as well as to the 
carcases of the animals that, were sacrificed to the 
gods. After a man died, it was thought necessary to 
send his body to heaven This could be only done 
by consigning it to Agni. After the body was 
consumed by it and reduced to ashes, the dead 
Tcould reeene a new body in the world of 
•Yama and join the Pitara and his ancestors. 4 * 

i . 

'' 25. aft ^ i *• t>0. - 

,25.1. li V X. l-t. 8. 
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This seems to be the most powerful idea 
underlying the custom of cremation, and this 
idea was essentially a religious one. 13efore 
fire was discovered and brought to human use, 
corpses used to be cast away as a rule, or 
burned under ground, or exposed to be devoured 
by carnivorous birds and beasts. The custom 
of cremation must, therefore, haie come 
into existanco in the last. One branch of the^ 
ancient Aryans, the Farris, however, retained' 
the older custom of exposing the corpse to bef 
devoured by birds, eien after they had become 
staunch Fire-wor shippers, for they regarded Firel 
too tiered to be polluted bj such an unclean thing! 
as a corpse, lint the Vedic An a ns did not agree 
with them in tins new, and anxious as they were 
to see their beloi ed dead go to heaum and join his 
ancestors, they consistently thought it right to 
consign his dead body to Agm in order to trans'er 
it to heaven, in a subtler and a more resplendent 
form befitting his new environments 

There was another religious belief also 
which seem 8 to hare been instrumental in 
introducing the custom of cremation It was 
believed that the evil spirits mostly originated 
from the wicked souls of the dead persons 
hurried in the earth. J " So the people thought 

21). Vedic Mjtliologc. | /0 <\ tlldenbcrs;, !>» Religion 

des Veda, 02-2. 
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-it necessary to restrict their Dumber in the 
< terrebtri.il region l>\ widely introducing the 
custom of cremation and thus sending the 
dead to the regions of Yama or Nirti, there 
to reroive the reward or punishment of their 
actions The IIindu-> even now regard cremation 
as absolutely necessary for the welfare of the souls 
of the dead, excepting those of the infants who are 
sinless and pure, and of the holy mendicants or 
Sadhus who are supposed to ha\e overcome ex il 
tendenci n s during their life-t’me, and are, therefore, 
accorded a hiunal as perfect!) harmless, liut in the 
case of ordinary men and householders, want of 
cremation is lookcl upon with horror, retarding the 
progress of the souls in the other world ( Sadgati ) 
The Hindus call the cremation ceremony 
^Aurdhv idaihika-krija or the ceremonies that 
releaso the soul from the bod) for its upward 

journey to heaven Unless the teiemony is 

performed, the departed soul is belie* ed to linger 
about its late habitation and Iioier about without 
consolation, and in great distress us a 1’iela 

The ntes <-f cremation are denied to babes and 
olnldien under the age of mititon or pubuiatiy 11 
Children) arc gently burned In some tasos 
at least, and po sibl) in all, this is done with 

a new to semiing their rebntli Persons 

27 Ace out mg to tin (jfig -lusli is, ilnllun follow two onl> 
aie denied this ule. ce l’.O.s. m. 10. 2. 
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dying of epidemics are generally cast away in 
water Mt is due to the superstition tint the 
evil spirits that bring these diseases will be 
infuriated if their victims are burnt./ Persons 
held in reverence are also not burnt, as their 
sacred qmlities set then apart fr >m the rest of 
mankind Women d\ mg in pregn incy or childhed 
also are not ai corded the rites ot cremation 

( } ) The Funeral* 

(i) The Vedie P riod 

For the full details and descriptions oi >no 
funeral ceremonies we should begin with the 
Yedic period The details of rho rites must, 
like those of the marriige rites hive differed among 
different tribes during the tune ol the Vedis But 
wo hue no ret ord of the different fimilies. 
More n ei the lersas of the uorominiCs are 
not arranged in the order of (hen ot ureiiee 
in the ltgied X. 11-ID and the Afhariavod 
XVIII ivheie they arc colle^te 1 .Still \vc cm 
easil> guess the m 1111 incidents of the rite 

(1) When a min d»ed \orsos were recited to 
rente him ( Athariaieda VII 53 ), when 
this failed funenl rues were started. 2 "" 

27a. A Survn i< o. is ml urns ) u is i in 1 in Sp mi. On the 
d< illi i>l i pope oi i hi ig, i In -jli o Iji il of the t oui t i ills 
with i ioifl vo lime turn, thi. 'inn it tin .h . as< d, 
.uni in i.viu_, no ii |>lv itii iIiq tin dc illi h S II nil md, 
b, E. h. vol iv p. 41 1. 

54 
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(ii) The corpse was washed ( Atharvaveda 
V.19.4) and the big toes tied together 
with a bunch of twigs , lest death should 
walk back to the house after the oorpse 
was sent out (Atharvaveda, V. 19. 12). 

(rii) The corpse w»= removed on a cart drawn 
by two bulls (Atharvaveda 2’56 ; laittiriya 
Arauyaka IV. 13) accompanied by mourning 
relatives and professional mourners 
(Atharvaveda VIII.1.19; Atharvaveda 
IX.211) 

(iv) The corpse was dressed in the burning 
ground (At harva\eda. XVIII 2 57). 

(v) The faco of the dead was colored with 
the omentum of a cow Atharvaveda 
XVII l 258). 

(u) The staff or the bow was taken off from 
tho baud of the dead person ( Athanaveda 
XVII 1.269.60) 

(vii) The widow lay down on the funeral pile 
by (he side of her husband (The ltgveda 
X 18.7 , Atharvaveda XVIII.3.12). 

(viii) A goat was sacrificed and the pile was 
lit up, Women expressed their grief 
(Atharvaveda XVIII.2.4.8). 

(ix) The various parta of the dead man’s body 
were directed to go to appropriate places 
(Kgveda X.16.3), 
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(x) The bones were collected and hurried and 
in some cases a funeral monument was 
erected (Rgveda X. 18.11 13). 

(xi) A farewel address wbs presented to the 
dead Rgveda X 14 7.8) 

(xii) The survivors took their funeral bath to 
purge the pollution caused by the funeral 
fire (Atharvaveda XII 2.40-42) 

(xiii) The pure sacrificial fire was lighted up 
in the house to remove the impure fire. 
(Atharvaveda. XII 2.43-45 ) 

(xiv) On the completion of the funeral rites 
the corpse-eating Fire (Kravyadi which 
had been invoked for cremation had to 
be sent out of the house (Atharvaveda 
XII 2.4) The Grahi Fire was also sent 
out, who holds fast in his net the house, 
when a dame’s husband dies (Atharvaveda 
XII 2 39;. 

(xv) Then there was feasting and resumption 
of dancing and laughter Rgveda X18.3). 

Thus in the above list of the incidents, we 
find all the lour parts of the complete funeral 
rites, the burning ; the Abhismchana and the 
Smadana-chiti ( the washing ot the corpse and 
piling of the funeral pyre) ; the Udaka-Karma 
(water oblations) ; and the Santikarma 
(pacificatory rites). The details have suffered 
muoh alteration during the passage of time, but 
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the fundamental divisions of the rite are still 
the same 

(it) The Sutra Period 

Coming down from the vedaa we find the 
description of the funeral oeremonieB in the 
sixth Chapter of the Aranvaka of theKr§na- 
Yajurveda i7r The Aranvaki describes the 
ceremonies under I he title of Pitrmedha, or the 
riles for the welfare of the manes, and gives 
all <ho mantras required for the ceremonial of the 
fir-d ten days after death, leaving the firaddha 
or the rites meet for the eleventh day altogether 
unnoticed The verses are mostly taken 
from the Kgieda, and arranged in consecutive 
order, but without any clue to tho particular 
rituals for which they are meant Tn the few 
Grhvasiitras, in which the Antyesti Samskara is 
described, the ceremonies are further detailed and 
more systematic. The Baudhajana and the 
Bharadvaja Grhyasutras aphorize the said 
Aramakas supplying many deficiencies in it. They 
also give several particulars not to be found in the 
ASxalayana Gihyasiilras which also deals with 
the subject. The HiranyakeSi Grhyasutras also 
describe the funeral ceremonies and are supposed 
to be relied upon by laterday writers. 


27b The Taittiriyarapyakd, 111 
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( Hi/ Later Additions and Omusio s 

The mediaeval and modern Paddhatis and 
Prayogas fenerally draw upon these sources, adding 
new features aud omitting obsolete items of the 
Saiiishara Besides tradition plays a great part 
in these ceremonies. The chronological differences 
will be noticed m their due places while treating 
a particular item of the funeral rites. 

(5 ) The Approach of Death 

The scriptures do not. fully record all the 
oustoms followed and ceremo nies observed befo re 
death But from the tradition we know a number 
of them When a Hindu feels that his death is 
tear he inutes his relatives and friends and holds 
friendly discourse with them. To promote his 
future weal he makes presents to the Brahtnaiu 
'.ad the needy Among the presents, the gift of a 
cow is the most valuable. She is called Vaitaram, 
is she is supposed to be the conductor of the dead 
o\er the sties, n of the under-world. Tn tho Sii ri 
period t bus cow was called Anusj^arani and she was 
either sacrificed and burnt with the corpse or let 
loose to run a way from the cremation ground. aK 
When the slaughter of a cow became prohibited, 
she was presented to a Brahman and was believed 

28. B.P.S. iv. 1. 
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to help the dead in the crossing the infernal river 
through some mysterious power of the receiver. 
This custom still continues When the dying hour 
draws nea^, the patient is placed on a cleansed spot 
on sandy soil. The dyin* couch is prepared in 
proximity to the three fires or, if he preserves only 
one. near it, viz, the domestic fire 20 Here the 
jdeseascd is laid down with his head turned towards 
I the south. Sacred passages from the Vedas of 
1 one’s own school are chanted in the ears If the 
patient is a Brahman, passages from some 
Aranyaka are repeated in his ears. At present 
\eisesfrom the Bhagvadglta and the Ramayaija 
are recited to a dying person. 

(6) Prt-d’spogal Ceremonies 

The first mantra given in the Aranyaka 
refers to the performance of a homa just 
after death. But this rule is binding only on 
the death of one who, in his life-time had 
maintained the sacrificial fires. According to 
the Raudhayaua, four offerings should be 
made, while touching the right hand of the 
dead man, to the Qarhyapatya fire, with a 
spoon overflowingly full of clarified butter. 
Bharadvaja, however, prescribes that thp 


2 i. A.G.S. iv. 1. 
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offerings should be made to the Xhavanlya 
fire; he is silent whether they should be 
fourfold or not. ASvalayana 80 recommends 
that the offerings should be made at a 
subsequent stage. With the decline of the 
sacrificial religion among the Hindus, this 
prescription has lost its force and is followed 
in a very few orthodox families. New 
Pauranic and popular customs hare taken its 
place. They pour some drops of water with 
a few leaves of Tulasi in the mouth of the 
dying person. A very strange custom has 
evolved in Bengal. According to it, the dying 
person is carried to the riverside and the 
lower half of the body is immersed in water 
at the moment of death . 11 This ceremoney is 
called Ant arja li and forms a very offensive 
part, of the modem teremonial in Bengal. 
With a flourish of rhetoric if is < ailed 
Ghat murder That this custom is not ancient 

•k. 

will be evident from the following observations. 
All the scriptures referred to above take it 
for granted that death has happened within 
the house, if not near the place where the 
sacrificial fires are kept. dJ Considering this 


’ 30, Ibid, iv, 1 

31, This custom is not prevalent w other provinces of Jmli.i 

32, B.E.b i 1. 
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negative evidence against the custom, its total 
absence in-other parts of India and the oldest 
authority on the subject being the most recent 
of the Puranas ,' 3 we can fairly conclude that 
it is of modern origin. None of the 
authorities usually quoted, enjo ; ning it as a 
positne duty belongs to a time earlier than 
the sixteenth century A.I) •* It has come into 
existance probably since the date of 
Raghunandana and his contemporary writers 
on ritual. 

(7) The Bier. 

A< coiding U the Giliyasutra 1 ', alter the iioma, 
a cut made of udumliara wood ( Ficus yloinarata) is 
to be proi ided, and hav ing spread on it a piece of 
black antelope skin with the hairy side downwards, 
and head pointing to the south, the corpse is to bo 
laid thereon with tne face upwards ’ • Under the 
present practices, however, the cot can be nude of 
bamboo and the antelopeskm is dispensed with, A 
son a brother, or other relatne, or in their absence 
whosoever takes the lead, should next address the 
corpse to gnt up its old clothing and dress it in a 

3-1, the Skandapurana quoted m the £uddhil<tU\a p, 1G7; 
llit ^unipurrtni quoted in tb< 1 raj a$( itlataltva, p. 292. 

34. Hus «s tlu date of Raghunandana, jte P.V Kane, Historj 
of ]>haima£,u>tra, |>. ‘116 

35. A.U.S iv. 1. 
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new suit . “Give up the clothes thou hast hitherto 
worn, remember the Ista and the Purta sacrifices 
thou hast performed, the lees to Brahmans thou 
hast given, and those gifts thou hast bestowed 
upon thy friends The bod} is then covered with 
a piece of unbleached uncut cloth having fringes 
on both sides, the operation being performed while 
repeating the mantras, “This cloth comes to thee 
first” The dead is i squired to change his or her 
old shab by clothes and put on pure and new oneB 
for entering the next world Then the corp e, being 
wrapped up in its bedding, is to be borne on its 
cot to the place of cremation 

(t>) Th< Remora! of Corpse 

1’he removal of the eoipsc, according to some 
authorities, should be nude by age 1 -lav s, 
ftccoiding to olhors, on a cart drawn In two 
bullocks 1 The mantra for the purpose ‘■avs “I 
harness these I wo bullocks to the cait, for the 
conveyance of your life, whereh) ion nriv repur 
to tho region ol Yama to tlm place where the 
virtuous resort” This indicates tnal the most 
ancient custom was to employ a cart and not men. 
The ASvalavana Gihyasutra suggests only one 

‘ v 5 qfcstfw ijn i wt ?t 

sf|vn t 
37. A.U.S. IV. 1. 

55 
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bullock to be employed. Any how, the ancient 
Sfitrakaras evince none of the repugnance to the 
employment of the Sudras for the removal of the 
corpse of a Brahman, which the modern Smrtis 
entertain on the subject. According to the latter, 
none but *be blood relations of the dead should 
perfoim this duty and the touch of others than 
that of one s own caste is pollution, which can be 
atoned for only by the performance of an expiatory 
ceremony. 3 h This prejudice first manifested 
itself in the time of Manu. 3 0 He says, “Let no 
kinsman, whilst any of his own class are at hand, 
cause a deceased Brahmana to be carried out by 
a Nudra, because the funeral rite, polluted by the 
touch of u senile man, obstructs his passage 
to heaven.’ - The subsequent authorities are 
equally emphatic on prohibition of a Sudra’s 
touch. 

(9) The Funeral Procession 

l he funeral procession is headed by the chief 
mourner, generally the eldest son of the dead. 40 In 
many lo'alitie", the man leading the procession 
cairies a fire biand in his hand which he has 
kindled at the domestic lire. The Chief mourner 


is l’.S iij. 4i. 

>9. M.S. v. 104 

10. lhe l’.iddhati t>> Jay.iiama l’.G.S. in; 10. 
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is followed by the funeral bier and the latter is 
followed by the relath ea and the friends of the 
deceased. The Grhyasutras enjoin that all the 
Sapindas should join the 'funeral procession of the 
dead who are older thin two years. 11 The order 
of the mourners in the procession is according to 
age, the elders being in front. In ancient times 
women also we it to the ground of cremation with 
loose dishevelled hail and then shoulder besprinkled 
with dust 4 1 But n jw this custsm is stopped The 
following lereeis repeated bj the chief mourner 
at the time of start: “Pusa, who knows the load 
well, has well-trained animals, to tarry \ou, and 
is the protector of the region, is bearing you away 
hence; may he translate jou hence to the region of 
the Pitrs, May Agni, who knows what is meet for 
you bear you away.” 

(10) The Anustaram 

A most important member of the funeral 
procession, in anoient times, was an animal called 
Anus taranl or Raja gavi. 4 1 For this purpose a cow 
of a particular description ( which might be 

4 1 fiprarefr nsmnrenmmqsgwedg: i p.g *- 

42. «nsq wifi- * 

B.P.S. i, 4. 3. 

43. i b.g.S. 
i 4,1. 
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substituted by a goat ) was chosen The animal 
was brought with the following verse s “Protector 
of regions, this is an offering for thee” According 
to the Sutrakaras the cow should bo sacrificed, but 
should any accident happen it the time of the 
sacrifice, the animal was set. free 44 The mantra 
for the sacrifice runs: 'Companion of the dead, we 
haie remrned the sins of the deid by thee ; so that 
no sm or decrepitude may approach us". If it was 
necessary to let loose t.ho cow, she was to be made 
to walk thrice round tho pi re, while the leader 
repeated the mantra each tune Then she was 
sanctified by another verse which runs, ‘‘Mayes 1 
thou be a source of satisfaction by the milk to 
those who are living in m? famil>. and those who 
are dead, and those who are just born, as well 
as those who may be born heoceaftor, ’ and lastly 
the cow was set frre with, “Hub cow is the 
mother of the Rudras, the daughter of the Vasus, 
the sister of the Adifyas, and the pivot 
of our happiness, therefore, I solemnly say unto 
all wise men, kill not. this sacred harmless cow 
Let her drink water and eat t-rass. Om' I let her 
loose ’ At present the cow-sacrifice tor any 
purpose is prohibited altoghether and in its place 
the gift of a cow is made just before the death of 
the person and at the cremation ground before the 
corpse is burnt, 

44, A (t.s. i /. 1 . 
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In the opinion of Oldenberg, 1 " we get the idea 
of substitut ion in offering a cow or a goat at ihe 
time of burning the dead body Fire consumes the 
flesh of the cow or the goat which cover the corpse 
and spares the dead man. He bases his opinion 
on the Kgvedic verses (X 16 4, 7 ) that run 

The he goat is thy part ; with fire consume him , 
Let thy fierce flame, thy glowing heat detour him. 
Shield thee with cows against the flame of Agm, 

Be whollv cohered with their fat and richness, 

So may the bold one eager to attack thee 
With fierce glow, fail to girdle and consume 

The German savant is justified in his conclusion 
so far ns the Hgiedie ideology is concerned But 
durin<r the Sutra period the ideas changed and the 
aboie offerings were regarded bs provision during 
the ethereal jourm v and for the life ip the next 
world, as is evident from the -verses acco mjanymg 
them'"' In subsequent period- the same idea 
continued in the form of gift, though the me* hod 
of sending the provision to the next woildwas 
changed. Formerly the funeral Fire c mined it 
thtre on its up-going flames , now it is done 
through the mysterious agency of the Brahmans 
Moreover the cow or the goat were not only 
provision but they served as guide and help in 

45 The Bgveda, 5 s 7-88. 

40. A.G 8. IV. 
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the journey of the dead, aB their very name, 
Vaitaranl or Anustarani suggests. 

The journey from the house of the dead to the 
cremation ground is divided into three parts, and 
the funeral procession stops at every halt where 
special rites are performed 4T The Yamasfiktas 
are repeated in the way The general practice 
at present, however, is to repeat the sacred name 
of Hari or llama while carrying the corpse The 
majority of population dispense with the 
ceremonies in the way and the recital of the hymns 
dedicated to Yama. 

(11) The Cremation 

After the arrnal at the cremation ground, 
the next operation is to select the ground for 
arranging the pyre and digging a trench . 48 The 
Arapyaka does not allude to the items of the 
ceremonies preceding the burning of the corpse 
at the cremation ground which shows that these 
were formerly performed without the aid of any 
mantra. But the Grhyasutras contain special 
regulations, particularly as to its orientation. 
The rules prescribed for the selection of theg round 
somewhat resemble the same regarding the place 
of offerings for the gods The plot duly selected 

47 Ibid. 

48, Ibid. 
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is purified and a formula is chanted to scare away 
demons or ghosts. The trench, according to 
Aivalayana, should be twelve fingers dee]), fne 
spans wide and as long as the corpse with its hand 
uplifted The kind of wood used, the size and the 
orientation of the pyres, and other things rolated 
to them are regulated by the sacred texts and 
nothing is left to the whims of the mourners. In 
the opinion of some writers the corpse should 
be disembowelled and the cavity filled with ghee. 4 '' 
The idea underlying this operation was to purify 
the corpse and to facilitate the cremation. 
Later on, however, this custom was regarded 
repulsive- At present, the pairing of hair and 
nails of thp dead dody and washing it with water 
are thought to be sufficient for purification. The 
corpse is now laid on the pyre the threads that 
bind the thumbs are loosened, the cords tint holds 
the bier together are cut off and the very bier is 
either flung into the water or placed upon the 
pyre . 80 The corpse, in its hands, should have a 
pie e of gold if it is of a Biahman, a bow if of a 
Krattriya, a jewel if of a Vai^ya, ,:I In the Vedic 
and the Sutra periods, when everything was done 
according to the rule, the Auustarani cow, as 

49 81*11*3 ^fW'JT favjjfW f?4isfe 5^9 sfal 

I S- -- 6 - 

50, A.G,S. iv. 

51, Ibid, U.P.S.i, 8. 8-5. 
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already said, was either slaughtered or let loose. 
Now this prescription is dropped altogether. 

• (12 ) Lying of the Wtdotv on the fuenraf pyre 

/A t this stage, a reference should he made to 
the custom of the lying of the widow on the funeral 
pyre with her husband, which, though obsolete 
now-a-days, was preialent up to the time of the 
Sutras in ancient times.’ 2 The wife should lie 
down on the left side of the ( orpse according to 
Baudhaynua. Ascalayana recommends that 
she should be plated near the head on the north 
<-ide ri e chief mourner, or he who was to set 
tire to th»* p>ie, should then adiess the dead saying, 
“0 mortal, this woman ; (your wite ), wishing to 
bo joined to \ ou in a future world is lying by the 
corpse, she has always olsenod the duties of a 
faithful wile, giant hoi your permission 
to abide in this world, and relinquish your 
wealth to your descendants.’'' 1 X younger brother 
of the dead, or a disciple, or a sen ant, should then 
proceed to the pyre, hold the Jett hand of the woman 
and ask her to < oine away, “iiise up, woman, thou 
best by the side of the Iifede3s; come to the world 
of the Ining, away from the husband, and become 
the wife of him who holds thy hands and is willing 
to marry thee.”’ 1 

5-1. Ibid, 

53. Idid. 

54, A.G.S iv. J-4. 
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The verses recited in connection with the above 
custom are first to be found m the funeral 
hymns of the Rgveda’* and the Atharvaveda 55 
Here we find the ritualistic survival 'ftheSati- 
custom. During +he earlier periodr gifts to 
the dead were buried or burnt with the corpse." 0 
These gifts consisted of foil, weapons, clothes and 
domestic animals. Sometimes slaves an 1 even wife 
were also burnt or buried with the dead 17 The 
Atharvaveda calls it “the ancient custom.’’ 58 This 
inhuman custom, however, was discontinued m the 
Rgvedic time though the formality of lying on the 
funeral pyre by the widow was retained The 
Grhyasutras prescribe the same ritualistic substitut- 
ion for the real burning of the widow. The ritual 
Irerature sinco the time of the Rgveda is not in 
favour of burning the widow alive. The Paddhatia 
and the Prayogas on the funeral ceremome- have 
cancelled this custom, altogether, oven not 
requiring the widow to attend the ceremonies 
performed at the ground of ceremation Rut the 
Satl custom never ceased entirely and later on it was 

5J. X. 18. ''-9. 

55. x\ 1 1 . i. l-'d. 

56 Sc!i r a<lur, \iy.m Kilispon, II, pp. 11-57; 

• Iudojfeunanca, 146. 

57. Ibid 

/ 5b. w yi*i l 3. b 

56 
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revived in certain tribes and families 50 

When the ceremony of lying on the funeral 
pyre by the widow was finished, she was asked to 
bring away the gold referred to above from the 
hands of the dead with the following mantra, 
“For the promotion of thy wealth, and glory as 
a Brahman woman, and beauty and power, take the 
gold from the hand of the dead, ( and abide ) in this 
( region ), we ( shall dwell) here welserved and 
prospering, and overcoming all assailants’’. 60 
The commentator on the A£valayana Grhyasutra 
says that the remover of the widow, and not the 
widow herself should take the gold, and that in 
the case of his being a slave, this and the two 
preceding verses should be repeatei by the chief 
mourner, Wilson and Max-muler take it in the 
same sense, 1,1 though Sayana’s comment is 
opposed to it. But whatsoever may be the difference 
in the interpretation the removal of the widow 
and the articles was completed. No alternative is 
contemplated in the Aranyaka and the Sutras. 
It clearly shows that when the Arnyaka was 

- 59. Il n'<i' mostl) pre\.ileul among- lie Raipuls. This custom 
\\ is lin.ill) slopped liy ! oid William Bentinc in 1635 
GO. iv 1-2 

(> I lu loijini.il of the Koval As,, Uic aoticlv , vol. \vi ( 1654 ), 
pp 201-1 l.loi I lie opposiie Min see the 1 t. 111 .t 1 ks by Raja 
R.ulh l k. ml i l)i v.i on Ihi ahonl |, R A. S,. vol xvn (I 59), 
i p. * 9 —0, lb’ yuddlut.iltv ,i by R^ghtuiandaDa 
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compiled, the inhuman practice of burning the living 
wife with her dead husband, had not obtained 
currency in the country. With the stoppage of the 
Sati custom, this ceremony automatically ceased 
to exist . 62 

During the times when the sacrificial rituals 
were followed regularly, the sacrificial \essels 
which the dead used to employ in his 
ceremonial rites were, now, to be placed on 
the different parts of his body. And so were 
the different members of the cow if she was 
killed; if not, they were substituted by cakes 
or by imitations of her organs made of rice 
and barley. These articles were burnt with the 
corpse, so that the dead might get them in 
the next world. 

(13) Cremation a Sacrifice 

When the preliminaries are finished, the 
cremation 01 begins, which is regarded as an 
offering into the Sacred Fire, conducting the 
corpse to heaven as a sacrificial gift . 1 ’ 1 When 
the pile is ready to be lighted, a fire is applied to 
it with the prayer. “Agni, consume not this body 
to cinders; nor give it pain, nor scatter about its 


62. Ibid. 

63. A.G.S. iv. 1-Si Bh Gg, i. 2. 

64. Ibid. 
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skin or limbs i O Jatavedas, when the body is fairly 
burnt, convey the spirit to its, ancestors ." 615 
The prayer is followed by an address to the 
organs of the dead which runs as follows: 
“May the organ of a ision proceed feo the sun ; 
may the vital air merge in the atmosphere; 
mayest thou proceed, according to the virtuous 
deeds to heaven or earth or the regions of 
water, whichever place is beneficial to thee; 

mayest thou there, provided with food, exist 
in corporeal existence ”. 06 This is a touching 
scene when the survivors ssnd off their dead 
relative to the next world for ever but with 

every solicitude for his or her future happiness. 

During the Sutra period the cremation was 
performed by the flames of the three or five 

fires kept by the householder and a divination 
took place as to where the dead had gone 

after the cremation. Note was taken of which 

fire reached the dead first, and it. was argued 

therefrom whether the dead started for the 

world of the gods of the manes, or to 
somewhere else . 07 At. present neither the 

different kinds of fires are preserved by a 
householder nor the relatives of the deceased 
bother about' his future abode. 

<5. K v. x, 16. i. 

66, A V 'xviii. 8. 7. 

67..AAS. iv. 2-4. 
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Among the followers of some Vedic schools, 
a knee-deep trench is dug, in which a certain 
water plant is placed. ,,H In the opinion of A. 
Hillebrandt 0 ” it is ‘Clearly an ancient 
superstition, the purpose of which was to cool 
the heat of the fire”. The tradition explains 
this custom in this way ‘‘The dead man rises 
from the trench and ascends alon/ with the 
smoke to heaven”. 

According to the practices of other Vedio 
schools, the mourners leave the funeral pyre to 
burn itself away, and the chief mourner 
excavates three trenches to the north of the 
pyre, lines them with pebbles and sand and 
Alls them with water brought in an odd 
number of jars The people who join the 
procession are now requested to purify themselve 
by bathing in the trenches. This being done, a 
yoke is put up with the PlaSa branches stuck 
in the ground and tied at the top with a 
piece of weak string. The mourners are made 
to pass under it. The chief mourner passes 
last and plucking out the yoke offers a 
prayer to the sun. 10 

• 6s. ll.G.is .10.1. 

69. fc.K.L. vol, II. pp. 475. ft 

70, A.G-.S, iv, 2-4. 
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(H) The Return 

I hen the funeral party moves off without 
looking around The mourners are asked to 
restrain themselves from any expression of grief, 
and go forward with heads bent down, 
entertaining one another with consoling speeches 
and virtuous tales . 71 “Many tears’’ it is said, 
“burn the dead” 72 We learn from the 
Mahabharata that Yudh'sthira was rebuked by 
Vyasa for bewailing the death of his nephew. 
For the purpose of driving away the sorrows 
of the survivorsfhe story-tellers are engaged . 73 

(15) The Offering of Water 

The next ceremony is called the Udaka- 
karma 74 or the offering of water to the dead. 
It is performed m a variety of ways. According 
to one authority, all the relatives of the dead 
down to the seventh or tenth generation bathe 
in the nearest stream and purify themselves by 
it and offered a prayer to Prajapati. While 


71. The Ant\ eStipaddhati In Jay-irania on 1 J G.S. m. 10. 

72 V. \ mi s ft. 

wlwtPtrcg wi-wwi: g^w«rr i 

5R uw? II The Rama) ana quoted by 

Jayarama on P.G.S. ni. 10, J 

73. cf. Lidcrs, ZD MG. I, vin. 706. off. 

74. P.G.S. in. 10. 16-23. 
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bathing, they put on only a single garment and 
the sacred thread hangs over the right shoulder. 
Many authorities prescribe that the hair should 
be dishevelled and dust thrown upon the body. 
The mourners turn their face towards the south, 
plunge under the water and calling upon the 
dead person by name offer a handful of water 
to him. Then they get out of the wa'er, put 
on dry clothes and wringing those that they 
had on before, they spread them out towards 
the north. The present day custom enjoins a 
lery interesting item after the Udaka-Karma, 
Just after the bath some grains of boiled rice i 
and peas are scattered on the ground for the j 
crows It recalls the primitive belief according t 
to which the dead wore supposed to appear as 
birds. This supposition is confirmed by the 
comparison of the Maruts ( an offshoot of the • 
Pitaras) with the birds. 7 r ' 

(16) Regaling the Mourners 

After the bath the relatives of the dead 
retire to a clean and pure grassy spot. Persons 
conversant with the Itihasas and the Puranas 
regale the mourners with the praises of the 
deceased and consoling storie 3 from ancient I 
l ore. 76 They do not return to the tillage till 

75. ^ M I K V. l. 85. 7 

76 l*.'..s. m, 10. ‘J2. 
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the sunset or the appearance of the first star . 77 
In the opinion of some, they do not go home 
before sunrise . 79 Then the young ones walk 
first and the old ones last-a procedure reverse 
of that followed when the procession goes to 
the cremation ground. When they arrive at 
their home, they touch, by way of purifying 
themselves, the stone, the fire, cow-dung, grain, 
til-seed, oil and water before they step in 70 
According to other authorities, at the door 
of the house, they chew leaies of the Pichumanda 
or the Neeiu tree, rinse their mouth, touch water, 
fire, com -dung etc. or inhale the smoke of a certain 
species of wood, tread upon a stone and then 
enter . 90 These magical performances symbolize 
the severance of relation with the dead, and the 
articles used in them are supposed to serve as 
barriers against the inauspicious spiritof the dead. 

(17.) Impurity 

Now the period of Agaucha , 81 pollution or 
defilement, begins. The death of a person entails 


77. Ibid. in. 16. 3 d. 

78. Ibid. ui. 10. 36. 

79. B.l’.b. i 12. 6. says, "gftj 

r* 

SO. P.O.S, m. 10. 24. 

81. Ibid. Ill, 10.27 it, MB. v. 


tKrawiPa f%rq: 

38-105, ^aj, S. in. l.P.S, m. 
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a condition which can he adequately expressed by 
the Polynesian word, “taboo” which means "setting 
apart a thing or a person as shunned for a religious 
or a semi-religious reason”. A corpse is 
every where regarded as a taboo and the greatest 
care is taken in approaching or dealing with it. 
It is not quite clear what is this taboo due to. 
Is the corpse feared in and for itself, or as a 
vehicle of death, or is it dreaded owing to its 
connection with tin disembodied spirit? 
Whatsoever may be the religious oi sentimental 
mot i\ e underlying the taboo, one thing is evident 
that, to a great extent, it was based on the 
contagious nature of the corpse. So the survivors, 
owing to their contact with the duid person 
during his sickness and with his corpse after his 
death, are seierod from the society on the sanitary 
grounds. Ihe prohibitions consequent on a death, 
however, reach far beyond the persons who have 
been compelled to perform the last offices about 
a corpse. They extend to the whole house, the 
whole family, the whole clan, the whole Milage, nay, 
to the \ery fields and even sometimes to the 
hea^ cns. h J But generally speaking ; though the 
•whole Milage attends the cremation, it is more 
particularly the near relatiyes who are dehled by 
death pollution than distant ones. Moreover, the 

''J. Cl. li.S. I l.nll.iml, E.U.li. vol. iv. p. 418. 

57 
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period of mourning and therefore of taboo varies 
among different peoples according to the 
relationship of the mourners to the dead or their 
various circumstances, from a few days to many 
months. 83 

The period and the scope of A&tucha differs 
according to the caste, age and sex of the 
deceased. The Grbyasutras do not make any 
distinction between the periods of A§aucha for the 
Brahmans and the K^atriyas, the common 
period being ten days, 84 But they fix fifteen 
days for the VaiSyas and one month for the 
6udras as the periods of defilement. 8 8 This 
distinction was mainly based on the observance 
of the rules of purity and cleanliness in 
different castes. Option was, however, allowed 
for people of different circumstances. “Impurity 
caused by death lasts for three or ten 
days ,hl ' This Sutra text is explained by 
Javaranis with reference to a verse from the 
JParasara-Snirti. 87 "A Vipra (Brahman), who 
regularly performs Agnihotre and remains 

^3 the i ci iod »i<- di lei mined l>i t l ie standard of purity and 
the closeness ol i elation, 
sl.l' U.S in. 10. .30 
S5. 1 lad, in. 0 3^ 

S G Ibid, hi, 10 29- JO. 

"7. i 

wifi&sna^*§ fajjvr) TOfan&i » in 5. 
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engaged in the study of the Vedas, is absolved 
from defilement in one day ; one who studies 
the Vedas only, in three days; and one who 
neglects both, in ten days. ,,lih The later Smrtis 
permit even exception from XSaucha altogether. 
“Persons engaged in conducting a sacrifice, one 
initiated in a sacrifice, those performing 
similar ceremonies, men performing long 
sacrifices or undergoing some o’>ser\ inees. 
students, one who has realized Godhood, 
artisans, artists, melical practitioners, 

maid-servants, slaves, kings and thew servants 
become instantly purified.’’* ’ The exception is 
entirely based on the social convenience. At 
present the period of defilement lasts ten days 
for a Brahman, twelve days for a Ksatriya, 
fifteen days for a VaiSya and one month for 
a Sudra.'”’ 

The periods as prescribed above are in the 
case of the death of grown-up persons. The 
death of a child causes less impurity. According 
to the Grabyasutras, the death of a child under 

88. Ib d. 

89 tfftjWHr * sff^rsf fsfaw l 

wwfir asuifTOl il Ygj. s. m. i" 

• forfeit i 

cptht; n p »» 21-22 

90 Ibid. in. 1-2. 
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two inflicts defilement on parents only, for one 
night or three; the rest of the family or the 
clan are untouched.’ 1 The Smrtis, however, 
enjoin three days’ defilement. for all the 

Sapindas. “By the death of a child, whose 
teeth ha\e come out and whose tonBure 
ceremoney has been performed, all the Bandhavas 
become impure’ 1 '” If a child dies before its 
naming ceremoney no impurity is involved 03 
The sex of the decease 1 is also a determining 
factor for fixing the period of defilement. This 
distinction is not known to tho Gyhyasutras, 
and most probably it arose during the Smrti 
period The death of a boy after his Upanayana 
entails full-fledged defilement,'” but a girl 

before her marriage is still regarded a child 
and her death causes defilement for a period of three 
days only,' 1 if she dies before hei tonsure, her 
death causes only one day’s defilement. Impurity 
caused by the death of one’s mother ends with 
the defilement caused by the death of one’s 
father which takes place earlier, but such is 

91. r.g s in io 2- s 

9-’. ^ i 

arg^i a(n*<rr: rrw qat ^ a«rt^ n <iuotid tn |.n mum 
on the above, 

9 1. M.R V. 70 
yt. Y5j.s.in. >i 
95. M.S V. 72. 
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not the ease when the death of the mother take) 
place earlier than the death of tho father, 
because in this oaso impurity begins from the 
latter occurrence 

The observance of the rules of defiement for 
relatives and friends is optional in the Grhyasutr.is 
“It depends on one’s wish to observe the rules of 
A San f 1 ,n on the death of a family priest, the 
father-in-law, a friend, other relatives matrimonial) 
and sons of the Mst or” 17 l>ut the Dluirmasutras 
and the Smrtis make it encumbent and the length 
of the periods differs according to the closeness 
of the relation with the dead 

The rules to be obsenod during the A&mcha 
are of two kinds negative and positive The 
negative rules' 10 require the mourners to forego 
the manv pleasures and comforts and e^en 
ordinary business of life and thii’ exhibit the 
feelings of grief and sorrow They forbid certain 
things, such as the cutting of the hair nnd b^ard, 
study of the Vedas, Grhya offerings etc The 
positive rales 10 " have also thmr origin in the 
aggrieved feelings of the survhors. They enjoin, 
for a period of three days, to ob-iono continence, 

9t . A s mrti quoted bj Viin.mvsvai i on Y j. S. in JO. 

97. P.G.S. hi. 10. 4G-47. 

>98, Ap. D.s. i, vi. 

99. 1V5 S. in 1-. 31 32, V.Sj. S. m. 15, U.S. v 7 ! 

100. Yaj. b. in. 16. 
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to sleep on the ground, to live on begged or 
purchat>ed food, to eat only in the day time eto. 

(18 ) Asthi Sa?ichayanu 

The ceremony that follows the cremation is the 
Asthi Saffchayana 101 or the “Collection of Bones”. 
It is the remnant of the ancient custom of burial. 
During the Sutra period, a compromise between 
the burial and the cremation was introduced. 
According to the then current custom, the dead 
body was burnt, but, in order to preserve the old 
tradition, the remains began to be collected and 
bin ied after a few days. The Grhya-Sutras contain 
a Aery detailed account of the ceremony. 
According to A^alayana 1 02 the Asthi-SaKchayana 
ceremony should be performed on the thirteenth 
or fifteenth day of the wane, while Baudhayana 103 
enjoins the third, fifth or seventh from the day of 
cremation. First of all, the cinders should be 
besprinkled with milk and water and the heap 
shoull be striken with an Udumbara staff to 
separate the bones. This should be done while 
repeating the mantras. Tha cinders should be 
then collected and thrown towards the south 
side leaving the bones behind. Three oblations'" 


101. A.G.S, iv, 5, B.H.S. i 4, 

102, A U,S, iv. 5, 

108. B,t\S. 1. 14. /. 
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should next bo offered to Agni. According to the 
custom of the Taittiriyas, the duty of collecting 
the bones was performed by women, preferably by 
the senior wife of the deceased. Baudhayana 101 
enjoins that the women must attach a fruit 
of the Bfhati plant t) the left hand and 
with a dark blue and red thread, mount 
upon a stone, wipe their hands once with an 
Apamarga plant and with closed eyes collect the 
bones with the left hand. The following verse 
was recited: “Arise hence, and assume a new 
shape Leaie none of the members o f ’ your dody 
behind Repair to whichever place you wish ; 
may Savita establish you there. This is one of 
your bones, bo joined with the thud in glory, 
haring joined all the bones be handsome in 
person; be beloied of the gods in a noble 
place ’’ 105 The aboie formula is an appropriate 
commentary on the purpose of the ceiemony. 
It shows that the dead were supposed to _ake 
a new shape in the other world for which it 
was thought necessary to send every part of 
the material body to the next world either by 
burning or burial. 

The bones, then, were washed and deposited man 
urn, or tied up in a piece of black autelope skin. 


lU .bid i II. f*. 
105. Ibid. 
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The pot, containing the bones or the bundle was to be 
hung from the branch of a fsami tree The bones of 
person who had performed sacrifices n ere. however, 
burnt again 'Jhe bones o 1 others were accorded a 
burial. For this purpose, an urn was absolutely 
necessiry r ASvalayana 10 ' recommends an urn 
with spout for females and one without it for 
males. The urn which was closed with a lid, 
was placed in a trench prepared in the same 
way as the ground of cremation, or it might be laid 
under the root of a tree According to other 
authorities grass and jcllow cloth were placed 
in the trench and the bones were thrown in. 

After the Sutra period the vYsthi-chayana 
eereinoney underwent a greit change Pining 
the lhi uranic times, people hid no rogaul for the 
custom of burying the bones of oiery individual 
The sanctity of rivers increase! The cremation 
began to take place goaerallj on the bank of 
somerher. The burial ceremonoj of the remains 
was simplified. From the later po> lod we haie 
an account of ho ir the cheif mournei, just 
after the cremation, puts the remaius mto a small 
earthen pot and throws them in‘o\ho water, if 
there be any at hand, or if n^t, into some loDely 
place or desert,. 10 ’ Now if is regarded >ery 

1 )() A.U.S |\ 5 

107 lhe Antic 'lip,i(lclli.iti l>c .mil (i.i. 
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meritorious for the dead to collect the bones on 
the day of cremation and subsequently throw them 
into the Ganges or other sacred rivers: ‘The virtuous 
one, whose bone floats on the water of the Ganges, 
never returns from the Brahmaloka, to the world 
of the mortals Those, whose bones are thrown into 
the Ganges by men, live in heaven for thousands 
of Yugas.’’ 1 * * * * * * '' 8 

(19) Sd nti - Karma 

The next, ceremony to be noticed is called fiantt- 
karma 1 "' 1 or the pacificatory rites for the well-being 
of the living. The formulas uttered during it have 
regard to life and adverting of death. Effective 
measures are taken to ward off evil and to return 
to ordinary way of life. The mediaeval and the 
modern Smitikaras eujoin the snaving an 1 jwrmg 
of nails and bathing. 110 But the Grhya-Sutras 
proscribe a \ery long prouedur* The ceremony 
tliculd be performed on the morning following the 
ninth night after dearh, i.e., on the fenlh clay, 

i ■" =3 , 

.f em 'puiiffi II 

Oflicfl^ ^ -wrfisr sfNt sir. i 

^n|5f| 3 gg^lfal ll Yaina <|uoUal >>v 

• on 1’ <. s in, 10 

109 A.*’ iv i. 

Ill), lhf* \n I % s. uiiaddhati by llai ihara. 
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Advalayana, 1 1 1 however, recommends that it 
should be performed on the fifteenth of the wane. 
In the opinion of some authorities, the ceremony 
should take place at the burning ground, while the 
others leave it with the mourners to select any 
place out of a town, whether it be the burning 
ground or not, that may be convenient. The 
relatives by blood, both male and female, having 
assemled at the selected place, a fire should be 
kindled and they should be requested to sit down 
on a bullock hide of a red colour, spread on (he 
ground, with its neck side facing the East, and 
its hair directed towards the North. The lelatnes 
should be requested m the following words 
“Ascend on this life-giving skin, as ycu wish to 
live to a decrepit old age According to your 
seniority, attempt carefully to abide on it. May 
the well-born and well-adorned fire of this ceremony 
bestow long life on you Even as days follow 
days, and seasons are attached to seasons, e\en 
as the young forsake not their elders, may Dhata 
so prolong the life of these prople accordmg to 
their age V ia 

In the modern ritual, the females are not 
required to attend this ceremony, as they perform 
it separately from the inales, and the bullock-skin 
as a symbol of life is not utilised, because in modern 


111. A.G.b. iv. 5 
1 \2, Ibid. 
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Hinduism it has become repulsive. The party 
haring properly seated, the chief mourner should 
offer four oblations to the fire. The relatives 
should rise up and reaite the Mantras, while 
touching a red bull. In ancient times, the women 
were asked to put on collyrinm with the following 
words . 

“Let these women, who are not widowed, who 
have good husbands, apply the collyrtous butter to 
their eyes; without tears, without disease, worthy 
of every attention, let these wives enter the 
house*’ 1 1 1 

At, present, this item has been dropped, as the 
women do not pirticipate owing to the Purdah 
system, and the popular currency of widowhool 
among the twice-born castes, which forbids any 
rejoicings on the part, of the widow. Then the 
assembly should pro -eed towards the East, leading 
the bull with the words: 

"These men, forsaking the dead, are returning. 
This day we invoke the gods for our good, for 
success over enemies, and for our merriment. Wo 

il3. wifirfawr sffai srftrersg i 

arciwlsiriftot suwt II e v. x is. 7. 

the expl.m.Uun of this verse is very conti oversal 
According to some, it was recited w hen the women 
entred the home, while others hold that it was recited 
when the widows mounted the funeial pyre of then 
husband, tee J.K.A t. xvi. pp 201-14, xvn.309. 20 
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proceed eastwards, having well sustained long 
lives ’ 114 

The chief mourner then recites another Mantra, 
and with a Sami’ branch, efface the foot-marks of 
the bull that precedes the party. On the departure 
of the last, man, the Adhiaryu should place a circle 
of stones behind him as a wall to prevent death 
from overtaking those that, have gone forward, 
praying “I place this circle of stonos for the 
living; May we and others not go beyond it in 
mid-lifo , may we all live a hundred autumns, driving 
death away from this heap ’’. 1 11 The pirty then 
should repair to the house of the chief mourner 
The fire that served the deceased is removed and 
extinguished outside. The new fire is kindled after 
the removal of the old. Now a feast takes place 
and the survivors follow the course of ordinary life, 

(, 20 ) The Smahana 

Another funeral ceremonies of the Hindus is the 
Pitrmedha or SmaSana, llB i.e , the building of a 
mound over the remains of a dead person Burial 
of the dead is a custom whose origin can be traced 
back to the very early period of Aryan history . 117 
It must have proved a great incentive for erecting a, 

114 A.G.S. iv d. 

115 Ibid. 

116. B.P.S 1. 18. 

117 Schrader, Aryan Religion, E.R B. vol. II. p 11-57, 
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mound or tomb over the graie. Even at present, 
among the Christians and the Wohatntnadans, where 
burial is the unnersal custom, some kind of 
elevation is made over the body of the dead, and in 
the case of rich and notable persons tomb or 
mousoleum is bull*. Though the Tndo-Aryans 
gradually abandoned the custom of burial, they were 
still fond of j orpoluating the memory of their 
departed relatnes bv building a mound os er their 
remains. Tn the Vc’is we ha\o no reference to 
this custom. But the omission is not a sure 
proof of its nonexistence The Brahnianas that 
are mainly concerned with rituah rebir to it. In 
the Satapatha Brahmana 118 there is a detailed 
description of the SmaSana ceremony Not all the 
Grhyasutras describe it, which shows that »t was 
not a universal practice But the Grhyasutras 1 19 
that deal with it, adopt the procedure of the 
Aatapatha Brahmana with some modifications. 
Among the Buddhists, however, the custom of 
raising a mound - was very popular and the Hindu 
^astrakaras reserved this honour for great lints, 
monks and Sanyasins only The Paddhatis make 
this custom optional and allot it a very 
insignificant position amidst the funeral ceremonies. 
In modern Hinduism, the raising a of mound is 

• 

118. xiu. 8. 

119 AG.S.iv. 5 
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almost stopped and tbe building of the Samadhis 
or Stupas is limited to a few religious celebrities. 

The questions for whom and at what time the 
&ma£ana should be performed hare given rise to 
ritual discussions and have been variously answered 
by different sohools of ritual The lapse of time 
after the death, the season of the year and the 
presiding constellations are all considered, and 
preference is given to the new-raoon day 

After the spot is properly selected, on the day 
preceding the ceremony some plants are rooted up 
at that place To the north of these plants earth 
is dug up and form this bricks, from six to twenty- 
four hundred, are made for building the mound, 
besides the number employed for packing Now 
the urn containing the ashes of the de^d is brought 
and placed between thr ee PalaSa twigs driven into 
ground and a hut is erected over it. If the bones 
are not found in the trench where they were 
deposited, a very quaint procedure is followed. 
Some dust is taken from the spot or the dead man 
is called upon from the bank of a river, and 
creature that happens to fall upon an outspread 
cloth is regarded as the representative of the bones. 
Over the PalaSa twigs a vessel with many holes is« 
placed, through which sour milk and whey trickle 
upon the urn. 

The ceremony proceedas with tbe trumpet blast 
and the sound of the lute. The company 
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circumambulates the spot, striking the left thigh 
with hands. The relatives assembled there fan the 
urn with the skirts of their garments. Some 
authorities prescribe songs and dance of females 
also Variations and modifications of the above 
description are found in different schools. 

The &ma£ana ceremony proper should take place 
during the first, the middle or the last part of the 
night. The party goes earl} m the morning to the 
place selected for the purpose. The spot must be 
cleared and surround fd bj a rope supported by 
wood stakes Its surface should be roveied with 
.small stones On the ground furrows are opened 
with a plough drawn by six or more oxen and 
a anous seeds aie cast into them In the middle 
of l ho ground a hole is made, into which gravel or 
.saliferous earth is cast. Some quantity of milk 
from a cow whose youngono is dead should be 
placed in (he hole to serio as food for the dead 
person A piece of reed is immersed in a trench lug 
to the south of the hole evidently to serve the 
purpose of boat to the dead. Next the darbha 
grass is arranged in the figure of a man and the 
remains are laid upon it and covered with an old 
•cloth. Then, the vessel containing the ashes is 
broken and oyer the bones a monument ib built 
according to a fixed plan. Where the monument 
is erected up to a certain heights, food for the dead 
is enclosed within the walls. After the structure 
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is completed, earth is piled over the SmaSana and 
water is poured OTer it from the jirs which are 
destroyed alter their use. The mound or Stfipa 
thus built is the symbol of death aod many devices 
are used to separate the world of living from that 
of the dead. The line of demaccation between them 
is drawn by means of lumps of earth, stones and 
branches of tree. Some formulas are also uttered to 
meet the same end. 

(81) Offerings to the dead 

The last item of the funeral ceremonies of the 
Hindus comprises those offerings to the dead which 
arc made during the A^aucjia period . 120 The dead is 
regarded as still living in a sense. The efforts of 
ihesunnors are to provide him with food and 
guide his footsteps to the paramount abode of 
the dead. 

During the Vedic periods, the Fathers were 
milted to partake the offerings in general , 121 
hut an indnisual mutation was hardly inet with. 
This literary omission, however, does not negative 
the supposition that, the offerings were made to 
the dead as the custom is prevalent in all the 
religions of the world. The Sutras 122 have got 
I ositive rules on the topic. They prescribe that 

120. P.U S. in. 10. 27-.S, Ihe Knyapaddhali by GariaJhaia. 

121. B.V. x. 15. 

122. P.G S. Hi. i0. 27-28. 
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a or a “ball of rice” should be offered 

to the dead ou the first day. The ball was called 
“Pinda”, because it was supposed to constitute i 
the body of the Preta . li3 With the ball of rice 
water for ablution was poured out for him 
and he wis called on by name. Milk and water 
were set out lor him in the open air with the 
words, ‘‘Bathe here.’ Perfumes and drink were also 
offered as well as a lamp lo facilitate Ins progress 
through the utter darkness that enshrouds the road 
to the ci*y of Yam.i. 1 Af east, which contained 
dishes of meat also, was given to the Brahmans on 
the e'eventh daj 13 

The Paddhatis on the funeral ceremonies haie 
full v developed this part of the ceremonies. 
They piescribe (or e\et) day after the cremation 
up to the Lweltth, a pailicimr kind of ofleung for 
a paiticular purpose. According lo lliem, on the 
first dav, should be ottered a rue ball, ajar of 
water and food articles for satisfying the th ,v st. 
and hunger of the dead and building the \ems of 
the would-be body of the dead. l>ai bhagrass 
for sitting, ointment, (lowers, ^eifuines and 
lamps should also be set out for the dead. On 
the second daj offerings are made for 
constituting the ears, eyes and nose of the dtad; 

l’2i. I 3WW on Hie above 

124. A.G.S. iv. b. 

125. I’.G.S. in, 10. 4s. 
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on the third day for neck, shoulderB, arms and 
breasts, and so on up to the ninth day when the 
whole body of the dead is supposed to bh 
completed. On the tenth day the hair, beard 
and the nails of the sur\ ivors are pared and the 
Pindas offered to the dead and Yama for ending 
the Preta-state of the deceased. On the eleventh 
day follow a large number of ceremonies In the 
beginning, ablution are offered to the dead and 
Lord Visnu is prayed to for the salvation of the 
Preta . 137 It is quite a new feature in the funeral 
ceremonies where heavenly blessings are 
substituted by salvation. The most prominent 
item of this day’s peocedure is the Vrso tsarg a 1 ■»" 
or letting loose a bull and a heifer Both the 
animals are bathed, adorned and branded with 
a discus and a trident. The following verse 
is uttered m the "ears of the bull, "The 
four-footed Lord Dharma is Himself well-known 
as Vr?a or bull I adore Him with devotion; 
may He protect me , '. n< ’ Then they are married by 
fastening a piece of cloth to them, with "This 

127. wnfvfbwtk* qgroiw. i 

stqcq || Q toted b\ Gadadhaia on 

P.G.S. in 10. — 

12t\ The Vr§otsargapaddhati by N.ir a yana 
i2y. sat f? wfllse: i 

l 5 ! fit ems *W1 n m wg sagi || Quoted in the Kriya- 
paddhati by Gadadhara. 
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husband, the best among all, has been given 
by me ; the most charming of all the wivesi 
this heifer, has been given by me’’. After this 
the pair is let loose and driven to the 
Southern direction ‘‘for ending the Preta-condition 
of the dead and enabling him or her to 
cross the ocean of mortality 1 ’. 1 * 0 The ceremony 
terminates with a feast to the Brahmans, who 
are called the Mahapatras and are eleven in 
number. They receive ample Dakgina and all 
sorts of gifts that are supposed to be transported 
to the next world through them for the future 
felicity of the deoeased The provi 1 ion of food 
is made for full one year, as the dead is believed 
to reach the abode of Yama in one year. 

( 22 ) Sapindi-Karana 

The ceremony of Sapiudikarna 131 or ‘uniting 
the Preta with the Pitaras’ takes place either on 
the twelfth day after the cremation, at the ei.J of 
three fortnights or on thee-'xpiry of the year- The 
first day is prescrioed for those who maintain the 
sacrificial fire, the second and the third for the rest. 

The soul of the dead person does not reaoh the 
world ol the Pitaras at once. It remains separate 

• 130, tTOTtftgn i l bid - 

131 The Katyayaua-jraddha-Kalpasutra V, 1-2, AntyeSti 
paddhat by Narayanabhatta. 
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from them for a time as a Preta or Spirit. During 
this period special offerings are presented to it. 
But after certain tune, the dead man passes into 
the abode of the Fathers through the instrumentality 
ef Sapindlkarana. 

On the dates prescribed for Sapindlkarana. the 
SodaSa Sraddhas are '■ performed in the beginning. 
Then four pots are filled with sesame seeds, perfumes 
and water. Three of them are offered to the 
Pitaras and one to the Preta. The contents 
of the Preta-pot are poured into the Pity-pot with 
the woids, ‘‘These equal eto.” and the ceremonies 
are over. 

(2 S) Special Cates 

Besides the normal ceremonies attendant on the 
natural death of an individual, many sjecial cases 
are recorded in the Grhyasutras and the Smrtis, 
In the Vedic hymns the regular funeral ci remonies 
are described without any distinct reference to 
abnormal cases. Verses 2, 3, 4 and P5 of the 
Atharvaveda (xviii), however, may be assumed to 
point out such cases. The first of the above verses 
runs; “0 Agni, bring here all the Fathers, buried, 
cast away, burnt or exposed, to enjoy the offerings”.* 
The most popular method of disposing of the dead 
in the Atharvavedic* times was cremation, so the 
other cases mentioned above might have been 
abnormal. The burial, here, may refer to the burial 
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of children and ascetics, custom known to later 
literatures on funeral; casting away may be the 
casting away of mandicants dying in a forest 
which is mentioned in the Chandogya-Upani^ad, 132 
or it may refer to merely depositing dead bodies in 
a Samadhi as recognized in Buddhism ; 1,s and the 
exposure may have been the exposure of the dead 
on trees as it is recorded in the datapaths 
Brahmana. 13 * Theso cases cannot refer to very 
primitive method of casting away or exposure of 
the dead or disabled persons proving » burden 
on the family, as it is supposed by some 
scholars. 135 Rather they represent a special 
ceremonial in abnormal cases. This 
assumption can be supported by the fact that in the 
abo\e Atharvavedic verses the Fathers are invited 
very affectionately and not remembered as cast 
away refuses. Coming down to the Brahmanas, 
we find that the Satapatha Brahmana, 1 as already 
pointed out, mentions the exposure of dead bodies 
on trees, a custom certainly followed in the cases 
of homeless ascetics and beggars, who did not leave 
heirs behind them to perform their funerals, l'he 

• 132 vi. 1 ' . 1 3. 

133, I nddhist India, pp 78 ft 
. 134, iv. 5. ?. 13. 

1 35. Zimmer Alt, Lebsn, p 402. 

136. iv. 5. 2. 13. 
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Taittiriya-Aranyaka 187 speaks of the rite of 
Brahmamedha, performed at the death of a Brahman 
who had realized Brahman-hood. From the 
Chhandogya-Upanisad 138 we know that sometimes 
dead bodies were left uncared for anti no funeral 
ceremonies were performed specially in case of those 
who had entered into forest and pursued 
Brahmavidya and went to Brahmaloka from where 
there was no return. 

The most systematic treatment of I he abnormal 
Cases has been given in tho Grbyasutras, where, 
after a thor-iugh classification, the ceremonies were 
codified. Baudhayana 189 in his Pit rmedhasutras 
hnsdescribed almost all the irregular cases of funeral 
ceremonies. The Smrtis do not develop the ritual 
but prescribe different types of A^aucha to be 
observed and the PrayaSchittas to be performed in 
such cases. The later Paddhatis and the Prayogas 
follow the ritual described in the Grbyasutras, 
though these have evolved a few new ceremonies 
e.g., the Jlvaohchradiha not found in the earlier 
literature. 

The first special funeral rite was that of the 
Ahitagnia or the householder, who maintained all 
the three Fires. He distinguished himself from 


137. in. 

138. yi, G. 2 3. 

139. The B.P S 
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the rest of the society by his religious regularity. So 
it was thought necessary to accord him special 
funeral. According to Baudhayana , 140 Homas should 
be performed before and after his death and his 
sacrificial utensils should be burnt on a separate pyre 
with his effigy made of Kn£a grass. Itshould be noted 
that ASvalayana 141 prescribes the burning of 
sacrificial vessels with the dead body itself in a 
normal funeral He, undoubtedly, records the earlier 
practice, when the sacrifices were offered more 
regularly The Smrtis differentiate between the 
(remation and ASaucha of an Ahitagni and of an 
Anahi’agni Vriddha-Yajnavalkya 14 * says, “The 
Ahitagni should be burnt with the Three Fires, 
An ahitagni with one and the rest with the 
Laukikagm.’’ In the opinion of Angira , 143 the 
period of impurity in the case of an Ahitagni 
should begin from his cremation ( which may be 
postponed for certain reason^ ), but that of the 
Anahitagni from the d ly of his death In modern 
practices, however, the distinction is not well 
preserved as the sacrificial religion has declined and 
only a few Agmhotrins maintain the Three Sacred 
Fires at present. 

140, Ibid ii . 1. 

141. A.G.S 

142 Quoted by Vijnanedvan on YS|. S. ill. 1. 9. 

j43, Ibid. hi. 1. 21 
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Another special rite is that of children They 
are not full men, so their funeral must differ from 
that of the adult. Their tender body should be 
spared the fierce flames of Are; their innocent life 
neither inflicts so much impurity upon the family 
nor it requires so much purification as the worldly 
life of the householders. Children do not also 
require in the next world ail the necessities of the 
terrestrial life, because they are not accustomed 
to them in this woild. These ideas underly the 
special rite accorded to children. Baudbayana 144 
says that Pitrmedha should not be performed in the 
case of the uninitiated boys and unmarried girls. 
According to him ,* 43 in the case of abortion, 
the abortive child “hould be buried and the performer 
heroines instantly purified after a bath with 
clothes on. In the opinion of Paingya , 140 however, 
the abortion entails impurity for a period of ten 
days upon the mother. A child, whose teeth have 
not tome out, should be buried with the recitation 
ot Prnnava 147 denied to the abortive child. A 
child before I wo, Paraskara 148 says, .should be 

H4. qnT ipmjn^^Bienfhwf 

few Irgtn* I B-P.S '«• & 1. 

145. Ibid, in. 6. 2, 

146. Quoted by Vijnane^vara Y a j, S. in. 1. 2b. 

147. 13.P.S. in. 6. 3. 

148. P.G.fa. in. 10. 4, 5. 
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buried without cremation Manu 1 * 9 differs from 
the above authorities and prescribes that “The 
relations of the dead child below two should take 
it out of the village, should decorate its person 
with garland and clothes and leave it in open air 
( or bury it beneath the earth ) , collection of bones 
should not be done in this case Neither the child 
should be cremated nor it should be offered water 
oblations”. But he 1 ’ 0 allows an option in the 
case of a child who^e teeth have come out, and 
Baudhay ana even recommends cremation if desired 
by the relatives l "‘ 1 At present the burial of 
children are performed in some localities, but in 
the majority of cases they are thrown away into 
rivers and no impurity is observed. 

The next special rite is that of a Garbhini or a 
pregnant, woman, who dies in her pregnancy. 
Baud Inly ana 1 ’ 2 , -my s that she should be carried to 
the cremation ground. After saving the child she 
should be burnt properly with the additional gift 
of an Asdakadhenu, a Tiladhenu and a Bhumidhenu. 
The ceremonies following cremation should be the same 
as usual. At present in such cases no attemp is 
made to s&i e the child and it is burnt with the 

1 I ) ' 1 S V 0 “-/0 

150. iJifsR-qV? I 

• ft fgfifR ftfa ufar |l M S v . 7 

151. 1j l’.S. m. l>. 4. 
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mother, and the funoral ceremonies are the same as 
in normal cases The modern Paddhatis 158 
prescribe special ceremonies for a woman dying 
in her confinement or monthly course. According 
to them, her dead body Suoult be bathed with water 
from a jar, in which Panohagavya is mixed. It is, 
certainly, done to purify her body which is 
contaminated with the impurity of the childbirth 
or the menstrual flow. Then the Prajapatyahutis 
are ottered and the body i‘b covered with new 
clothes and burnt. But the cremation is 
distinguished bv not burning the corpse 
entirely 1 '* 

The funeral ot the Pari \ riyakas, retired 
ascetns and mendicants, form another class by 
itselt They aro the persons, who have gnen 
ip all \v 01 Idly attachments and ha\e realized 
i he Brahman or the Uni\ersal Soul. Their goal 
in bte is not the attainment of the l’itrloka 
nor of the Svarga, but the acquirement of 
Brahmaloka or salvation. Therefore, both 
socially and religiously, thev are above the 
ordinary householders Hence their last sacrament 
must bo dnferenl ln>m that of those, who are 
after worldly pursuits and heavenly pleasures,. 
The lirst mention ol the funeral of a realized 


15 >. Ilk kll> I1> llldli ill by t.ul | 11)12 1 
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Brahman is made in the Taittirlya Aranvaka 1,s 
where it is called Brahmamedha. The Baudhayana 
Gjhyasutia 1 5,1 describes the funeral ceremony of a 
Parirrajaka as follows Thedeadbody should belaid 
in a ditch and the be^in^ bowl placed on his 
belly with the appropriate lerses. Then his 
Kamandalu should be filled with water and 
put on his rnrht hand. Next the ditch should 
be cohered with earth and n mound should be 
raised on it to save the corpse from the 
carnivorous animals 11 ' The performance oT this 
duty to the Pan vrajakas is regarded very 
meritorious. 1 158 The post-cremation ceremonies 
are prohibited in the case ot‘ a Sinvasin 1 ' 

This custom is still followed in certain sects of 
the ascetics But after the transition of Hinduism 
from Vedisin or Brahmanism to Puranism and 
Tantnsm, Sanynsa came to be regarded as 
Kalivarjya. Though Sankaracharva broke this 

I hp laittirjy.i-Ai.i_n.ikT in. 

156 K P.s, hi 11 . 

157. jpmqwrai: l 

JT«S5l3$fcf(I I 111. II — I .iter on, in case of distin 

guislied qfi; £ IH$S, this mound developed into a nu'Tiorial, 

158. ?T?5lf|S*fitl*i?i<3 ttsfalStfol I ll»ld. Ml. 1 1 1. 
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prohibition by his example, Sanj asa never became 
popular in Hinduism again The modern Sadhua 
belong to different sects, following <Tnanamarga 
or Bhaktiraarga, and they cannot be properly called 
Sanyasins Some of the sects practise burial but 
the majority of them prefer waterbyrial and their 
last offices are completed with a grand feast to the 
Sadhus and the Brahmans The present custom of 
breaking the skull of an ascetic is based on the 
Upanisadi belief that the soul of a Brahmajnanl 
escapes through the Brahmarandhra or a hole on the 
top of head . 100 So the skull is broken to facilitate the 
departure. The Sanyasins are not cremated, 
because being purified by the fire o' spiritual 
knowledge and merged in Brahman, they do not 
require material tire to sanctifi their body and 
convoy the soul to the next world 1 1 

Men, dying in distant lands away from their 
homes, form another category Here too 
Baudhayana 101 is the first Sutrakara who 
describes the ceremonies in detail. The relations, 
when informed of the death, should bring the 
dead body, if preserved, or the bones for the proper 
funeral. In the latter case, thirty, three bones 

160. sra t«r vfrmfhfi. Hctoi i 

ffof an shrjIot ii ch u. vm. 1 6 

16 a V ide the Yat.samskai a a p.iitui the Pratapanai asimha, 
B.B.R.A.8. cat p 111 nos. 7(0-70.1. 
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should be selected from different limbs, as the man 
was supposed to consist of thirty-three. 1 0 2 But 
when the bones ware not available and only the 
direction was known, 1 0 2 the Preta was called by 
name from that direction, an effigy of the man was 
made on the black deerskin, sacrificial vessels were 
placed on it, Ku£a grass was scattered on these 
articles and the cremat ion was performed When 
no clue of the persons gone abroad was found and 
he was believed to be dead, hi funeral ceremonies 
were performed as describe 1 above In such cases, 
sometimes, a few of the supposed dead persons came 
back home. The) had got to be revived again with 
the proper Samskaras, 103 from the Conception to 
the Vhaha, as they were socially dead and no body 
would keep contact with them. At present the 
same rituil is followed but people do not evince 
any hurry about the funeral of missing persons, 
and their Antyesti is performed when the 
possibility of their return is oier 

A peculiar by novel practice of Jivachchradd ha 1 04 
has come into existence in modern time By an 
orthodox Hindu it is believed ahat his proper 
funeral is essential for his Sadgati. ( heaven or 
salvation ). In oase he has °ot no sons, or when 

‘ 162. i it»b m. 6. i. 

163. Ibid in 7 

164, The Jivacchraddhaptayoga by Naraj anabhatta, 
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he is doubtful whether his Antye^ti will be 
properly performed by his children or not, he 
becomes anxious to see that it is dulv done in hia 
life-tiiue. Ilia person is represented by an effigy 
and the entire ceremonies are performed as usual. 
There is, however, a popular .superstition that 
persons, whose Antyesti is performed in the>r life- 
time, die very soon. So only a few dare to do so 
Thoie wit i die of accidents are also treated as 
special cases According to Baudhiiyana, 1 '• J those, 
who die of wounds caused by weapons, 
administration of poison, choking by a string, 
drowning in water, fall from a mountain or a tree 
etc,, do njt deserve a funeral. Most, pnbably 
they were thrown away into wa^cr or east awa 
into forests. At present, however, they are 

aocordel funeral ceremonies after performing 
certain Praya§chittas The idea underlying the denial 
of funeral in this case was that these persons could 
not be admitted into the Pitrloka ; therefore it was 
futile to undergo the botherations of tedious 
ceremonies ltjl1 But tho Grautama-Dharmasutra 
syas that the survivors could perform the 

H>5. H.l’.s. in. 7 . I. H* i«.m«iii/es an exception 

anwgfl «ng?et otTwrpi' faf<wi 515^ i b,d m. 7. 2 
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TJdftkakarma etc. if they liked 1B 7 The majority 
of the Smytis, however, prohibit the observance 
of ^daucha and performance of ceremonies, as no 
impurity is caused by their death. 

The Patitas or fallen are also regarded as 
special cases. According to Manu, 16S an apostate, 
a mao born of Pratiloma marriage, a suicide, a 
Pa?anda, an adultres*;, a woman causing abortion 
or hating her husband et'*. should not be given 
a funeral yajhaialkya includes thieve 1 - also in 
the samp class. The reason behind this prohibition 
is that these people are lost to society on account, 
of f heir unsocial habits and, therefore, the_\ are not 
entitled to the social privilege of deriving benefit 
from a Samskiira At present su'*h cases arc not 
detected or publicly accepted, and many of the 
fallen pass as ordinary householders 

(£4) The Primitive Nature of the Ceremonies 

The funeral ceremonies, though often reppated 
and tedious, are of the simlest tvpe. In no other 
field of Hinduism the primitive beliefs regarding 
life and death survn e so insistently as in the naive 
funeral operations. The next world is nothing but 

107 1 

Its. V.M S s7 90. 
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the replica of this earth, and the n«eds of the dead 
are the same as those of the living. Throughout 
the ceremonies the prayers are oifered for the 
sensuous enjoyments and ease of the dead. We do 
not find any indication of the desire for his or her 
spiritual henefit, salvation or beatitude. The 
prayer for freedom from the cycles of birth and 
death is very casual and could be discovered only 
in the latest phase of the ritual The whole 
performance is of the most primitive kind, and 
speaks o! a period of remote antiquity. 



OIIM'TEK X 


CONCLUSION 

( 1 ) Lx/e a Mystery and an Art 

Life has been a great mystery to man. Its 
origin, growth, decadence and disappearance have 
always exeercised his thoughts and emotions. The 
Hindu Samskaras were just an attempt to fathom 
and to facilitate the flow of this mystery Through 
observations and experiences and through 
faultering and confidence of ages the ancient 
Hindus realised that life was an art like any 
other art in the world It required cultivation 
and refinement Min born and left to hitnself 
was a mass of elements, crude and brutal and 
slightly removed from his fellow citizens of 
the forest. His life stood in need of as much 
care, protection and cultivation as a plant in 
a garden, crops in a field and an animal in a 
cattle firm. The Samskaras involved conscious 
elforts to meet this need The seers and the sages 
of vore, to their light, and resources, tried to 
transform crude animality into refined 

’humanity. 

(2 ) Lt/n a Cynic 

As in philosophy so in rituals life was 
regarded as a cycle. It startB where it ends. 

61 
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From birth to death it is a continuous series 
of incidents moving round a nucleus of desire 
to live, to enjoy, to think and ultimately to 
retire. All the Samskaras and their ceremonies 
emanate from the centre of life and are concurrent 
with its circumference. The Grhyasutras, the 
oldest manuals ot the Samskaras start with the 
Vnaha ( Marriage Ceremonies ). because marriage 
was supposed to he the centre of life which 
supports and sustains all social activities. The 
Smi tis however, begin with the conception of 
a child m the womb of its mother, as, 
obi iously, the life of an individual germinates 
here, and they end with the Antyesti ( Funeral 
Ceremonies) w hn h apparently mark Ihe end of 
an individual lito Between births and deaths’ 
like life, the Samskaras roiolie 

( Sj Dogma a Conscious Development 

Tn the beginning, the Samskaras, though not 
automatic, were spontaneous. There was no 
dogma and there was no code Precedent was 
the only authoriti , the question of rationale did 
not arito. When in course of time the lanous 
- eremouies connected with the Samskaras 
dei eloped and they were amplified according to 
the social sentiments and needs, a conscious 
attempt was made at the codification of the 
Saiiiskaras and dogmas were fixed This provided 
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for the stability of the institutional aspect of 
the Sarhskaras, but it hindered its spontaneous 
growth which resulted m its stultification and 
decay. 

(4) The Procedure of the Simskdras 

The forms and procedure of the Saihskaras 
were suggested by observation and reasoning. 
Even in early times there were elaborate and 
distinct procedures of the Samskaras. Their 
precise origin in lost in the depth of aniiqnitv 
but it is certain that they originated in social 
needs and in course of time they assumed a 
religious garb Symbols and taboos played an 
important, part in the procedural development of 
the Samskaras. 

(■ r >) The Phce of the Samskaras in Hinduism 
(t) Samskar as took Life as a whole 

In the beginning of civilizations life was much 
simpler than it, is at present and it, was not 
divided into compartments. Social institutions, 
beliefs, sentiments, arts, sciences etc. were all 
closely interwoven The Sarnskaras covered all 
these fields of life, Tleligion was an all-embracing 
factor in ancient times and rituals were giving 
sanctity and stability to all possible incidents 
in life, and, to this end, they were utilising all 
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the moral and material resources of the world to 
which man had an access. The aim of the 
Samskaras was to create conditions for the 
development of an integrated personality of an 
individual, who can adjust himself with the 
world around him believed to be full of human 
and superhuman forces. 

t 

(it) Samskaras and the Three Piths of Life 

When in course of time the complexit iss of life 
increased and distinctions in action came t,o be 
made, the Hindus recognized three definite paths 
of life— (I) Karma-raarga ( the Path of Action), 
(2) Upasana-marga ( the Path of Meditation and 
Worship ) and (3) Jnana-marga ( the Path of 
Knowledge). Though the Saihskaras were 
sufficiently comprehensive in their scope orginally, 
they came to be included, later on, in the Path of 
Action ( Karma-marga ) alone The first Path of 
life was a preparatory step to the second and 
the third ones, meant for the purification of 
mind ( Chitta-iuddhi ), Therefore though the 
Samskaras were not of the highest importance 
in life, they were of the primary importance 
and thus essential for every individual As a 
matter »of fact they provided a necessary 
training for a higher type of culture intellectual 
and spiritual. 
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(Hi) Philosophical Indifference and Hostility 
towards the Saintkaras and their e conciliation 
w th Philosophy 

Indian philosophical attitude towards life 
centred round the idea that temporal life, in its 
last analysis, is futile and that a permanent 
state of consciousness transcending the earthly 
existence is to be reached. The Saiiiskaras 
which blessed the mundane affairs of life were 
looked down upon by letiring aspirants after 
the transcendental values of lift . Some of the 
Upanisadie thinkers derided all sacrifices, including 
the Saihskaras. and compared them with frail 
boats unfit for crossing the ocean of mortality.- 
But the classical Hindu mind, being synthetic 
and taking a balanced view of life, was able to 
reconcile ritualism with philosophy and under 
the same sacrificial canopy, side bv side with 
most elaborate sacrifices, the highest metaphysical 
questiones were raised and discussed. The 
Charvakas ( Materialists ), the Buddhists and the 
Jains (Heterodox Beligions ) attacked rituals in 
vain. The Charvakas, having no rituals and 
• dogmas to rest upon, died out. The Buddhist 
and the Jain churches developed their own 
rjtuals, leaving their laity t to follow the popular 
rituals current in the society. The Brahmanical 
thinkers never tried to discard them, perhaps, 
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thinking tli’t people could not, live without some 
kind of ceremonies; the Saihskaras, being best of 
them, received their approval. 

(iv) Sams haras and Puranic Hinduism 

The deielopment. of Puranic Hinduism 
synchronized with the decline of the Vedic religion 
and the gravity of religious life shifted from 
home — the venue of the Samskaras — to the places 
of pilgrimage and the temples. The emphasis 
was laid on idol worship. But, though the b’g 
sacrifices fell into disuse, the Sariiskaras survived 
with the change that some of them, e.g.,the Tonsure 
and the Upana^ana, in some cases, came to be 
performed at a temple instead of at home. The 
Samskaras were so closely associated with the 
personal life of an individual that they clung to 
him or her through all changes and vicissitudes. 
Their hold on life was so strong that even some 
) of the deities had to undergo some of these 
Saihskaras 

( 6) The Achievements oj the Samskaras 

The Samskaras helped in the refinement and 
purification of human life, facilitated the 
development of personality, imparted sanctity 
and importance to human body, blessed all 
material and spiritual aspirations of man and 
ultimately prepared him for an easy and happy 
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exit from this world of complexitis and problems. 
They also helped in the solution of the many 
social problems of importance. For example, 
the Garbbadhana (Conception) and other pre-natal 
Samskaras were connected with sex-hygiene and 
eugenics. When the latter had not developed as 
independent branches of science, the Samskaras 
were the only educative agenc es in thes** matters. 
Similarly, the Vidyarambha (Learning of Alpha- 
bets) and the Samskaras bngimng trom the 
Upanayan (Initiation) to tne Samavartan 
(Returning Home from the Teacher’s i aio all of 
highly educational importance 1 n early societies 
there was no secular agency t,o enforce compulsory 
education upon the masses The S imskara,-., being 
compulsory, served this purpose F\ery child, 
if he was not mentally and physically invalid, 
was to undergo a compulsory course of education 
involving learning and strict discipline. This 
maintained the intellectual and cultural levi 1 of 
the ancient Hindus. The Vivaha Samskara 
( Marriage ) regulated a number of sexual and 
social problems by laying down definite lules on 
the types and forms of marriago, the limitations of 
"marriage, the selection of parties and the nuptials. 
No doubt, these rules tended to make society 
static hut they also added to the stability and 
happiness of social groups and family life, -The 
last Samskara, the Antye?ti (Funerals) combined 
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the duties of a house-holder towards the dead and 
the living. It was a wonderful combination of 
family and social hygiene and consolation for the 
survivors, Thus, the Sarhskaras operated in the 
practical hie as a graduated scheme of human 
life and its dev olopment. 

(7) The Decline of the Samskaras 

Like other socio-religious institutions the 
Samskaras also, after serving their purpose for a 
long time, declined in course of time due to their 
internal . weaknesses and external circumstances, 
which developed in the history of the Hindus. 
The creativ e stage of the Samskaras was followed 
bv the critical, conservative and imitative ones, 
when the Samskaras were cod died, commented 
upon, compiled and confusedly and poorly 
imitated. The result was that the) Lecame static 
and stultified and lost their power of elasticity 
and adaptation The time and ideology under 
which they evolved were left tar behind and new 
social and religious forces were operating in the 
society, which did not fully conform to old social 
and reli r ious institutions Buddhism, Jainism 
and the many new cults of devotion diverted the ‘ 
at tent ion of the people from ritualistic exactitude 
to davot ional practices of worship The linguistic 
difficulty was also responsible for the decline of 
the Samskaras The Mantras recited in the 
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Sarnskaras were from the Vedas and the procedure 
of the Saihskaras was couched in archaic Sanskrit 
and the both have continued to be so till to-day. 
Though Sanskrit has ceased to be the popular 
language of India and is intelligible to only a few 
learned persons, the priests have never cared to 
change the language of the Samskaras, as they are 
always anxious to preserve the mystic and obscure 
nature of the religious ceremonies. The natural 
consequence is the apathy and indifference of the 
masses towards the Saihskaras, which have become 
a sealed book to them. 

A far-reaching cause of the decelme of the 
Samskaras was the development of the society 
from its primitive conditions and the bifurcation 
and specialisation of the different branches of 
human activities. Originally the Samskaras 
combined religious beliefs and practices, social 
customs and laws, educational schemes, rules 
regarding health and hygiene etc In course of 
time all these aspects of humpn life developed 
more or less independently. So the Samskaras 
lost most of their contents and importance ; only 
its religious sanctity sunned m its truncated 
form. ^The Samskaras, which once constituted a 
serious attempt at the refonnation of man, were 
reduced to meie ceremonies The Samskaras to-day 
are in the majority of cares a matter of rout'ne 
bereft of cffectne influence. 

26 
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Hinduism assimilated foreign elements in its 
fold throughout its long history. These elements 
conformed to the broad outline of Hinduism, but 
they did not find minute ritualistic details 
congenial to them. They performed the moat 
important Samskaras like the Vivaha (Marriage) 
and the Antyesti (Funeral), which they could not 
escape, but they had little use of the minor ones. 
The adient, of Islam in India eclipsed Hindu 
culture and in the mijor part of the country there 
was no free opportunity to perform religious rites. 
For their safety the masses abstained from 
ostentacious ritualistic procedure and only a few 
orthodox families performed them at their great 
risk The lat ei and modern impact of materialism 
from the west has attacked Ilindusim on a 
diil'erenl piano Through western educational 
system and foreign medium of instruction it has 
uprooted the majority o( young people receiving 
this new education from their moorings both 
intellectually and emotionally. It has made its 
converts hostile towards the traditional life of the 
conntiy, sceptic towards spiritual values of life 
and impatient ot anv religious discipline They 
are getting lost to the very sacramental conception 
of life This con'-'titutes the gravest menace to the 
Samskaras The only saving feature for the 
Samskaras is the reaction which is visible to-day 
against materialism in a serious section of 
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humanity, which may restore the religious and 
spiritual values to man in future again. 

(8) Revivalism and the Safnskdras 

In the nineteenth century in India the impact 
of western influences, was on the one hand, 
capturing the mind of a large number of young 
people, on tho other hand, it created a reaction 
against it led by nationalistic cultural movements. 
The more orthodox of them, like the Arya Samaja 
and the Sanatana Dharma movements, sought to 
defend the Hindu community firstly by r retorting 
to the charges hurled by the foreigners against the 
Hindu religion and culture and secondly by 
reviving the old social and religious institutions 
with some reforms and simplification, so that they 
might attract the educated people intellectually 
The Samskaras weref/bviied with a zeal and they 
appealed to the people for some time, but they are 
loosing their influence again The real question is 
not the West versus the East; it is the Old versus 
the New. The Saifiskaras originated in the hoary 
past when the problems and the needs of the 
society were different from what they are t o-day ; 
the mind of the people was working under an 
ideology which was peculiar to its age. To-day 
tjie society has changed ; the man has changed 
accordingly , his beliefs, sentiments and aspirations 
have all undergone change. Unless the Snftskhras 
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are also transformed in the light of new 
developments, they cannot appeal to the new mind, 

(9) Prospects 

The Sainskaras were the expression of human 
beliefs, sentiments, aspirations, hopes and fears, 
and they catered for human needs. With changes 
in life they are bound to change. To-day the very 
conception of life has undergone change. By 
scientific discoveries many mysteries of life have 
been solved and man’s control over his environment 
has immensely increased. Many natural forces 
which were feared or respected have become docile 
servants of man. Material resources of life are 
getting multiplied. Manv fields of life which were 
regarded sacred have now become secular. So, the 
awe and reverence with which the religious rites 
were performed are diminishing gradually. But in 
spite of all these changes in the material aspects 
of the world, certain central mysteries of life and 
some fundamental needs of human existence will 
remain. Though the evolutionary process of life 
has been analysed and Btudied, the origin of 
life, its constituents and their combinations are 
still puzzling the human mind, and there doeB not 
seem to be any possibility of solving the central 
problem of life satisfactorily At. the source of 
life man is even to-day experiencing the mystic 
touch of the invisible. This fact will keep alive 
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the religious sentiments in man. Though the 
magic hold of religion in some fields of life will be 
loosened, the human heart will not part with that 
sanctity whioh is imparted by religious sanction. 
The consecration of life will never cease. Similarly 
the fact that life is an art and it requires conscious 
and planned efforts for its cultivation and 
.refinement will never die out. The art of 
race-culture and nation-building will always form 
an important part of human porogress. The 
Saihskaras will change their old garbs and will 
assume new shapes. 
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Abhimantrspa, *54, 358, 
Abhiyiflchan*, A ceremony 
_ 868, 408, 427: 

Abbyudayika Sraddha, addi- 
tion of, to the ritual proper 
by Prayogas and the Pad- 
dbatis, 101; a preliminary 
ceremony before Veda- 
Munbha Satfiskara, 218. 

, Achara, as one of the 
sections of Smrtis, 13. 
Aoh&rya, importance of, 
eras recognized even for 
Brabmavidy&, 192; the 
problemof taking the child 
to, 212, 213; selection of, 
and qualification of, stated 
by Yama, 214; teaching ex- 
pected from, 215; his part 
in Upanayana, 216) his part 
in Kaupina, 221; his part 
in Girdle tying, 223, his 
part in Sacred Thread 
Saihsk&ra, 226; a staff was 
given by, to the student, 
229; touching of heart be- 
tween student & Acharya 
233; takes the charge of 
student, 234; his part in 
S&vitrl Mantra, 286; com- 
plete harmony between stu- 
dent and Aoh&rya required 
240;*tnom inal|| performer of 
Saihnkata, 243; permission 
of, (required by the student 
for. performance of Sama- 
vartana: remuneration to be 
- given by the student who 
Junes him; 255; ®aay com- 
• forte presented to tie stu- 
dent at the time of 8a m&- 


var tana by, 258; gift to, 1 
Dak£in& to, 358; Nupti. 
fees of, according to Qrhyn- 
sfttrft, 384. 

Aohynta, according to Garga, 
naming after month deity 
beginning from, 139. 

Adttya Para pa 17, 92, 128. 

Agni, while performing the 
UhatQrthikarma the hus- 
band invited the help of, 42; 
or Fire, a constituteut of 
SaihBkarn; 58; its impor- 
ance to Ancient Hindus, 
61; its important place in 
Saihskara; assumed the role 
of Grahapati, 59-60.; regard*, 
ed > as the direotor of rites 
and morality by Hindus, 
62; prasie of, for Ayuiva, 
126; deity of Krittika, 137; 
offerings to, 143; a Sacred 
Fire, 236-237; the most 
brilliant element in the 
world, 240; two ahntis of 
ghee were offered to, 244; 
mythical god, 326; the bride 
was supposed to be a wife 
of, 349-376; bride warships 
to, with her husband 850; 
prayers were offereb to, for 
valient sons, 851; bride's 
fourth Pati or Lord 877- 
387-399; sacrifice offered to, 
87 d, 4'0o-401; Pradak#ip& 
round 380; 422, 423. 485. 
487, 443, 455,468; treatment 
of, given in SraatasQtms, 
19; 842, 450. 

A g ni-Parikramaparii 364. . 

Agui-Pradakyipa, 853, 857. 

A^tuPtxtapa, 16, 482, note. 
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Agni Sthapana, 357; 

Agni Stoma, *33; 

Agni Tattva, 377. 399. 

Ahavanlya (fire), 431. 

Ahit&gnl. 471. 

Ahitagnlya-Housa-holder, 470 

Ahuta, one of the heads of 
Pakayajnas, 29. 

Aitareya, 131. 

Aitareya Brithamana. 7, 285. 

Ajina, 7 the deer skin, 7 , 228. 

Akgaralekhaua, 179. 

Aksararambha- Vidv a rarnbha, 
179, 185. 

Aksarasvlkarana-V idyaram- 
bha, 179. 

Akeataropapa, 357. 

Altekar, Dr. A. S., 178 201, 
209, 219, 225. 

Anadhyayas, rules of, in 
Dharina Satras, 13. 

Anahit agni, 471. 

Ahgira, a list of, contains 
Sadiskaras, 26, 35, 30; his 
analogy on the formation 
and development of perso- 
nality, 61. descendants of, 
166; 198 471. 

An&nyapQrvika, 336, 341. 

Ananta, 139. 

Anasuya, story of, 819. 

Annapradana, a Sariiskurv 
11, 31,32,34, 33, 76; its ori- 
gin, 161; its history, 152; 
special significance of, 156- 
167. 

Antevaain, 7. 

Antyesti, a Sadiskara, 
(funeral ceremonies), 2, 11' 
31; neglected in Grbya 
sfitras, DharmasOtras, 
8mrtis work, 87-88, recog- 
nised as a Sadiskara, some 
Gyahyasfltras , Mann, 
YSjllavalkya, Jatnkarpya, 
epuiherate it in the lift of 


Sadiskara s, 38, in the present 
thesis it has found its 
proper place among the 
Sazhsk&ras, 38, 407, des- 
cribed in Grahvasutra.428, 
477, 478, 482, 487. 

Antyesti-Paddhati, by Hari- 
hara, 416 note. 487. 466 
note, 457 note, 467 note. 
AnQchana. ( who has read 
only the Vedangas ), B3. 

Anuloma, marriage, permi- 
ssible in the Vedic fchne, 
306. 

Anuradha, Naksatraname, 
187. 

Anuatarapi, an old cow or a 
goat, 41 1. 429, 436, 438, 439. 

Apamarga, 455. 

Apararka, 180 his remark on 
Upanayana, 295,: 230, 264, 

_ 303. 

Apastamba, Dharmasutra of 
16, 19, , 20,84, , endorsed the 
view of Baudhayana, on 
proper nights for Garbha- 
dbana, 87, his opinon on 
object of purification in 
Slmantonnayana Sariisk&ra, 
108, 197, 222, 288. 301., on 
qualification of bride 340- 
: 4 1, forbids to marry a girl 
whose name ends in V or 
■l», 873, 

Apastamba, Grahyasutxa of, 
301, 403 note. 

Apastadiba Smyti of, on 
Asura marriage, 288. 

Apri, hymns, 801. 

Aptory&ma, its Sapta*Soma- 
yajna Sadisthah, i>8. 

Arapyaka, concerned with 
philosophical subject, 6, 
referance to fanenl cenSpo- 
nies found in 428, 433, ’488, 
442. 
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irdrak9ata.r0 pa pa, is among 
the last ceremonies of 
marrfiage, 857. 

Arghya, 853, 866, 307,308, 
898. 

Arpidanam 356. 

Arga, form of marriage, 271, 
285, 288. 289 
ArthaSastra, 181. 

Artliavada 7, 302. 

Arundhati, 354; star of, to be 
shown to bride in manriage 
_ rites, 385. 

Arupi, 183, 207, 212 note. 
Arya girl, connection of, 
with Sfldra was a joke in 
court® according ,to Vajurv- 
eda, 305, 306; m B rriage 
between prohibited, 311. 
Aryama, god. 379., 348, 1 17, 
137, 378, 395, 400. 

Aryan, a .community, 8; 
theory of refinment-to be- 
comea full-fledged A n a, 48: 
became well established in 
India, 89; seeking expansion 
in India, 9o;;civilized,-333, 
ancient branch of, Parsis, 
423; becomes agriculturist- 
222; has to devote the peri 
oil of youth to education 
209, Upanaiana is essent- 
ial for 210, pastoial life of, 
221, lor him marriage was 
■ meant to be permanent 
and regular, 209; girl, no 
one could marry her, 
without Upanayana, 189. 
masters, Dasis came into 
contact with their Aryan 
masters, 306. people, 
Senart’s opinion on mjncer- 
ning marriage, 295; life of. 
became luxurious, 32 1; 416. 
were not willing to form 
matrimonial relationwith 


£21 

non- Aryans, 135 raee. Bra- 
hman was the teacher of, 
202; a militant race, ,110; 
probability of V ratyars assn 
Aryan race, 206. religion, 
6, 58, ; Brahman was a 
custodian of, 203; Vratyas 
were not Aryan in reli- 
gion, 206; 460, society, Da- 
siputras became very com- 
mon in, 305; Vratyas were 
discarded from the social 
prerileges of the, 204 
Aryandom, doors of, were 
open to Vratyas if they 
sought admission into 
Aryan >aociety, 206. 

Arya Saibaja, orthodox 
Hindu, sought to defend 
Hindu community, 491. 
Asajatlya, ! 302. 

ASaucha, rules of, in Dharma 
Sfttras, 13; 20, 307. 448, 
450, 451, 453,; offerings 

t" the dead at the time of, 
464:470, 471, 479 
ASma-rohapau), a ceremony, 
353, 358, 380, 396. 
ASialayana Smj-M, 48, note. 
ASrania, (s), 9; stages of life 
I"; theory of, established 
in Upanisdic period, 191, 
though recognized, was 
not universally obse- 
rved, 208; Dharmasatras 
recommend to pass through 
all the four Adram&s 251; 
student would incur sin by 
spending some days with- 
out any particular Agrama, 
254, ; theory of, 202, 203, 
system of, 329. 
ASraro-Dbarma, develop the 
social aspect of the @adisk- 
liras that was simply Budge- 
ted in the Grhyastttras, IS. 
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AstakadheEu, addition of 
gift, 473. 

Agfy&fcahoma, 29. 

Asthi-Chayana, 455. 

Asthi-Safichayaoa, 418) refe- 
rence to, in ASvalayana, 
454. 

Astaphalidana, 367* 

Astrology, 130. 

Asura, k form of marriage, 
4, 271, 272, 281, 283 285, 
281,292. 

Aivalayana, 31; his opinion 
on ‘ object of purification in 
Simantonayana SamsVara, 
108; on greeting name, 138) 
147, 162 note, 224 note. 232; 
241,245 272, on Gafidharva 
form of marriage, 277: 
on -Prajapatya form of 

' marriage, 286; 288, 395 note, 
431. 439, 440, ; on Asthi- 
SaKchayana, 454, 460, ; on 
6anti Karma, 458, 471. 

Advalayana GrhyasQtra, 19, 
30, its opinion on different 
long names, 134; its obser 
ration on Paiiacha form of 
marriage, 273; 306: 311; its 
opinion on a Standard bea- 
utiful woman, 331; 335, 

365 366, 418, 428, 442, 433. 

Aivalayani Smrti, 92 105; 
layB down dnties of the 
husband, 114; 

Aivamedha, a sacrifice, 10. 

A6vayuji, seasonal festivals, 
34. 

Aivayuji, in, Sapta-Paka- 
Yajfla-Samstha, 38. 

Air in, 81,282,137,138,369. 

Airinlkumara, 137. 

Atharran, 121. 

Atharrareda, 5,6,74, 81,99, 
117, 160, 173, 194, 206, 208, 
£39, 261, 306, 806, 315, 317 


347, : 351, 352, 865, 885, 396. 
418, -416, 425, 426, 441, 468. 

Atharvavedic, marriage, 
351. 

Atharr&vedic, time, 216, 351, 
468. 

Atharvaredic, rersea, 469. 

Athens, 265. • 

Athenian, 295. 

Ati,;bird, 154, 

Atiki, in early marriage, 
refered to in Chhandogya 
Upamsad, 10; story of, 318. 

Atiraatra, a form of Soma 
sacrifice, >3. 

Atkinson, J. J.,'296 note. 

Atri. 186. 

Atyagnistoma, 33. 

Aurdhradaihika kriya, 424. 

Auiija, 805, 

Avabbrtha, final purificatory 
bath in Agnistoma, 249. 

Avanti5undarl, of the Ghahm 
mana family, and wife of 
poet Rajagekhara, : 08. 

Arasathya Homa,® 354. 

A vesta, religion of, 21; 59. 

Ayodhya, |31», 320. 

Ayusya, 52, second item of 
Jatakarma 124, 

Ayusyajapa, 364. 

Ayu$yakarmagi, prayers for 
long life, 6. 

B 

Baijavapa, 183, his observa- 
tion onjgirl’s name, 134. 

Balibarana, or Bhutayajna, 
one of the Sapta-Paka 
YajSa, 29. 

Baga, 80*. 

Bauka, inscription of, 809, 

Batagugga, herb, 104. 

Baudbayana, 19, 20, 81, 86, 
108, low, - llu, 138, 200,202, 
288, 299, 293, 301, 322, 325, 
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428, 480, 440, 464, 466. 470, 
477, 472, 478. 476, 478. 

Btadkinia Dbarmasutra, 
19,20. 

B&udhayana Grhyasfltra, 29, 
81, 222, 863, 426. 

Bhaga, 137, 879, 395, 848. 

Bhagvadglta, 480. 

Bhaktimarga, 476. 

Bh&radvaja, a bird, 164, 197, 
480. 

Bharadvaja Grhyasutra, 233, 
247, 256, 831, 428. 

Bharapi, 137. 

Bhargava, 166, 167. 

Bhavabhuti, 320. 

Bhavavya, 317. 

Bhavigya Purapa, 15, 16, 146. 

Bhlmasena 6arma, 37, 143, 
note, 186. 

Bhlema, 91. 277. 282 

Bhrgu, 166. 

Bbriipa, 13 

Bhumidhenu, an additional 
gift of, 473. 

Birhols, caste, -27 in Bihar, 
275. 

Brahma, creater of the world, 
worshiped on the day of 
performence of Karpavedha 
ceremony, 177 ( 175 ), knot 
called Brahmagranthi, 
symbolises Brahma, 226 ; 

OflQ 070 

Brahma, 17, 128, 271, 272. 

Brahma, form of marriage, 
291. 291. 

Brabmachari (n), praise of 
in Vedic literature, 5, 
resides with tbs teacher, 
away from home, 9; 192, 
definition of the world 
according to Grhyasfltra, 
86; twice-born householder 
•can be a Brahmhoharin for 
ever if he binds himseef 


m 

with some rules,.88 V edio 
student called a, 190 stn- 
dent must be a, 191; stu- 
dent should announce his 
intention to his teacher* to 
become a Brahmaohari, 
221, , piece of doth to be 
worn in the house of, 222, 
clothes of, should be white* 
223; can put on only one set 
of the Sacred Thread, 227, 
according to Vishpu, some 
people were compulsorily 
required to lead the life of 
251; rules of the conduct 
prescribed for, 252. 

Brahmacharya, usual period 
of mentioned in the Chan- 
dogya Up&nigad, 9, the word 
twice mentioned in Eg veda 
in the Bense of the life of 
a religious student 190; 
etudent had to announoe 
his intention to teacher,; 
that he w^uld become a, 191 
220; student should be re- 
minded onoo more erf 1 his 
vows of at the time of- 
KeSanta, 246; KeAanta 
began to be considered as 
marking the end of, 247; 
Samavartana Sarhs&ara 
was performed at the end 
of, the period, 209; 252; 
longest period of, 254; many 
luxuries which were denied 
during the time of, were 
provided at the time of 
Samavartana, 258; those 
families are good whioh 
observe unbroken Brahma 
charya, 318,; the first 
reqmsit of a bride-groom 
was the completion of his 
339; as a qualification for 
bride-groom 340, 342, 887. 
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Brahmagranthl, 226. 

BrahmjSanl, 476. 

Brahmaloka, 467, 470 174. 

Brahmamedha, 470,475. 

Brahmanu ( Varpa ), too 
powerful to be attacked by 
evil influence, 44, 61; ladies 
110; feasting of, 111; helped 
the infusion of life into the 
child, 125,* father invites 
five Brahmanas to breath, 
126; presents were offered 
to, 128; 178 child salutes 
to, 144; gives blessing to a 
child; 149; was entertained 
with feasts, 185; Upanynna 
ceremony of a, boy,' 19#i 
complexion of,, 200; 211, 
fatn dies, 212; U panayana of 
a. 217; wore white clothes, 
225; staff of a, 230; 236 
Vedic lite&ture studied 
extensively by, 241; marry 
a KSattnya girl, 308, 309, 
312; blessings of, 360; 364, 
389, 340, , ftea of, 433; 439, 
460, 451 466, 467, 474, 476, 
476. 

Brahman (Universal Reali ty), 
realising it, one attains the 
status of gBrahman 49; 
world of, 60 heaven of, 61; 
union of, 61; man goes 'to 
Ticinity of,| 197. 

Brahmanas ( works ) 6,-7 8, 
16, 23. 28, 29, 33, 49. 83, li2, 
120, 128, 132, 133, 135. 13i‘>, 
166 168, 169, 175, 176, 177 
176 191, 194, 205, 214 216, 
220 222, 228, 231, 237, 23P, I 
244, 269, 260, 264 291, 300, 1 
301, 304, 3u6 307, 308, 318, 
367, 361, 365, 367 , 384, 

’ 390, 403, 403, ■ 411, 

429, 434, 437, 442, 461. 


Brahma pa Bra famaobtyri n, 

200 . 

Brahmanhood, 50,-19®, 207, 
470, 

Brahmanical, 201; culture, 
211; thinking, 465, 

Brahmanism, 205, 476. 

Brahm&na literature, 131. 

Brahmarandhra, 476, 

Brahma Purapa. 16 33, 92. 
123, 210, 303, 326. 

Brahma Sathekaras, 364 dealt 
with in Paddhatis and 
Prayogas, 37; 60. 

Brahmavidya, 9, 192, 470. 

Brahmayajiia, daily study, 

8 , 220 . 

Brahmi, 48 

Brhdvrapyaka Upani^ad, 9, 
19, 82 

Brhadukth Vitmneya, 132. 

Brhaspati, 15, 102, his obser- 
vation on naming the child, 
130; 130, note, 137; his opi- 
nion on xNamakarapa cere- 
mony aud its significance 
142, 149; 163, 167, 173, 176, 
180 186,217, 21, 233, 386, 
397, 

Brhaspati Smrti, 146. 

Budha, 360. 

Buddhism, 469. 488, 

BUddbist, 74, 29, 461. 485. 

Buhler 181 ( 179 ) note. 

Bulbaja, grass, 350. 

0 

Calami, writer, 16. 

Cannibalism, eating away 
of the dead, 413, 

Carnatio, inscription, 211. 

Chaitra, 163, 217. 

ChaitrL, 33; seasonal' sacrifi- 
ce, 34. ‘ 

ChakrI, According to 
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Gargva, naming after month- 
deity beginning from, 139, 

ChapdeS\ara, 361. 

Ohandogya Upanigad, 9, 299, 
318, 469. 

Charaka.his opinion on Chuda* 
karana Sazhskara 150. 

Ch&rv&kas, ^materialist, 55 
note, 485. 

Chaturthikarma, 42, 354, 

358. 388, 389, 390, 403, 

ChaturvirhSati Purana, 16. 

Chaturmasya, 33. 

Cbatvari Veda-Vratani 32. 

Chaula, a tonure ceremony, 
182. 

Chaulaka, 32. 

Chhanda. 244. 

Chitta Suddhi , 484 

Chittra,;187. 

Christians, caste, 187, 189, 
247, 461. 

Christian era, 77. 302, 309, 
327. 

Christian fathers, 266. 

Chudakarma, 11, 31,34, 

Chhdakarana, or tonsure 53, 
67, 78; itB origin and pur- 
pose, 15*. 159; a religious 
ceremony in Vedic period. 
161; rules for the ago f <r, 
in Veda, 862; fixing the ti- 
me of performance of, 163; 

* 165; an auspicious day was 
fixed for the performance 
of, 167; main features of the 
ceremonies of, 170, 174; co- 
mbined with Vidyaram- 
bha, 183;' 220, 245, 248. 

Chndamant, 138. 

Church Fathers, 266, 267. 

Ghyavana, 41 127. 

Chy&vana SyavaSva, 304. 

ChikUsasthana, 129,1 72. 

Cm W.ford Howell Toy, lp9. 


marriage. 


D 

Daiva, form of 
271 290. 

Daira Samakaras, according 
to Harita.the sacrifices are, 
to be taken as, -88; were on 
the wane in Smrti period 
34; not regarded as 8a- 
makaras proper in Yajlla- 
valkya Smrti, 35; excluded 
by Gautama, Afigira, Vya 
sa from -their treatment, 
36;not described in Paddh- 
atis and Prayogas, 37; Ha- 
rita's opinion on, 50. 

Dakga, Smrit of, 263 

Dakqina, gift to teacher at 
the end of educational Sa- 
rhsbara, 244; Dowry was 
regarded as, 285; gift to 
Acharya, 358: 467. 

Dantodgamnna, 31. 

Darbha, grass. 463, ; set 
out for the dead, 465, 

DarSa-Paurnamasya, 33. 

Darwin, his observation on 
marriage, 298. 

Das, A C. 269,1280. 386. 

Dasa, surname to be taken 
by Sudra, >136, frequent 
n«e of the word, compai- 
red with Dasi, 305. 


Dasa or Bhakta, devotee, the 
word added to the name 
.of deity while naming the 
chiled, 140. 

Dasi, Sudra mother, 305. 
Dasiputra, son of a Sudar 
mother, 305 
Dayabhaga, 309. 

D&yananda Sarasvat, 37i. 
author ofSazhskara-viddhi, 
143. 

I>e$ achara, 355, 356. 20.* 
Destr, S|94. 
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Dwtkotthipwti 858. 

Deval*, aJ mediaeval Smrti- 
writer, -MM 108,-187 note. 
178,106, hie definition of 
marriage, ^ 278 1 commends 
Btfkgasa ' form of for 
Kftfcatriyea, 377; on l*ra- 
j&patya form of marriage, 
387; states importance of 
relegioas ceremonies, £293. 

Dbarma, S| right, iuty, law 
12; 97. 229, 466. 

DharmaAastra, 16, 17; 

refer ed to time of perfor- 
manoe of Garbhadhana, 86; 

89, ■ does not disease the 
problem of the performer 
of Gftrbhadh&na Sashskara 

90, | 180 2511 later writers 
on, 302, 307. 

Dharmashtra, 1 2; closely 

connected with GrhyaaQt- 
ras, 12. contents of, overlap 
with Grhyasutras, 13, deals 
with.Varnaa. 13, sooial as- 
pects of Sazhskaras develop 
in, 13; Pauranika deities, 
unknown to, 14; oomentary 
on, 17; 18, 23, 24, not oare 
to enumerate Saibskaras; 
contain rules about the 
Upanayana, Vivaha etc 32; 
add little to ther itualistic 
side of the Samskaras, 84; 
101,]ijjll8, 179 deals with 
Vidyarambha Sazhskara, 
180-194,- 242, 262, 301, 307, 
322, 322, 1 388, 46 i, 

Dhanuga YajBa, 320. 

Dfaata, 468. 

Dhatar, 81. 

Dhatr, 3»4. 

DhrU, 218. 

Dhrtfva, 354 

Dhru va-dardana , 364, 368, 

397 . 


Diti 113. 

Dravidians, 299. 

Dropaia, 42, 127. 

Durkheim, au* hor, 290. 

Dvija, twice born, 189, - 

Dyava PrthvI, 400. 

Earth, 400 lord of, 408, 418, 
419. 

East, 459> v. west. 491- 
F 

Fathers, 410, 468, 468, 

Fire, 423,427, 437, 470, 4?l7 
G 

Gadadhara, 84 note, 167 note, 
249, 302 809, 326, 867. 360, 
361, 363, also note, 364, 
note, 384, 391, 398, 399.464 
note, 466 note 474 note, 
475 note. 

Gapapati-Puja. 3*7. 

Gandharva, god, while per- 
forming Chaturthikarma 
the husband invites him, to 
remove the injurious eleme- 
nts, 42, mythical god 328; 
as a representative of lost, 
333; 349, 351, 376, 376, 377, 
386. 387, 39«\ 388. 

Gandharva, a tribe, living 
on the slopes of Himalaya, 
279. 

Gandharva, form of marriage, 
271; was more common than 
the Bakiass form of marri- 
age in primitive time 276; 
according to Devala mari- 
tal, rites nave to be perfo- 
rmed infthe presence of fire 
in 293; 294, defined by 54- 
valayana and explained 277, 
279, older than Bakdaea 
and PaiSaoha form of 
marriage 276; Cbildmarri- 
:e system rendered » 
ith blow to 282, £sqx% 
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m 


, form of marriage is aom- 

' pared' with, 282; 203,294, 
820, 827. • 

Qagsja,* (Vinayaka) wor- 
ship of, 85; aamiag of the 
child after, 14<)i 150, 168, 
185, 218, 363. 

Gafiga, 132. 

GnhgOdhara, V71. 

Ganges, 457. 

G&figeya, 132. 

Gurbh&dhana, a Saihskara, 
22, 22, 31, 32, 34 35, 36, 44, 
67;<its conception 76; pro- 
cedure of, in Yedic period, 
81; first time dealt with 
systematically in the Grh- 
yasutxaa, 82; dates avoida- 
ble ior,89;whether it is Ga- 
rbha Saihskara or Kgetra 
Saihskara, two schools of 
opinion about, 93; a 
compulsory Saihskara, 95; 

‘ proper time for, 186; 354, 
487. 

Uarbh&rihaua Saihskara, 
proper time for, e 2; 80; 
problem of the performer 
of. 90-91; only husband is 
authoried for, 98-94j its 
significance. 97; 

Garbhahanta, his son Vighna, 
and MehinI daughter, 112. 

Garbhalazhbhaoa, 31. 

Gjtrbha Saihskara, 108. 

Garbhipl, 473. 

Gardner and Jewans, Greek 
AatiqnilitS, 116, oote. 

Qarfea, 178, 

Qdrgapaddhati, 370 note, 
871 note, 890 note. 

Gargya, a Smttikara, 189. 

Gftrhasthya, 251, 

Gftrhyapatya. 480. 

Garada Purapa, 16. 

0ftthiganaih, 868, • 35 8. 


Gawd,ipight • years old, 

Gaurikara-pflja, 857. ' ' 

Gautama, 36. 37, 50, 197, 231, 
241, 273, 277, 289 , 2» t &2, 
340. 

Gautama, *Dharma$(ktr*, 1, 
19, 32, .93, 478. v 

Gautama Smrti.'.lB, 35. 

Gayatra, 61. 

Gayatrl, mantra, 9, 63; 
contains prayer for stimul- 
ating talent, 124; student 
was taught the, 191, 196, 

232, 286. 

Ghatl-water-olook, 364, 

Ghoga, 316. 

Gobhila, 76, 133, 319, 338. 

Gobhila Grhyasiitra, 86, 124, 
395 note. 

Goblin, 41. 

God ana , 7, 32, 241, 246. 

Gond, caste 276. 

Gopatho. Brahmana account 
of Upanayana, 7; 220. 

Gopinath Bhatta,tl80. 

Gotra, r 299, ! 301,‘302, 343, 

360. 371. 

Gotrakrt’;301. 

Gotra-pravaramanjarl, 301, 

Gotrochohara, 357. 

Grabi Fire, 427. 

Gramavacbanaih 354, 355, 
384. 

Grbapati, the lord of the 
house 59. 

GrhapraveSa, 858. 

Grhastha-j Asrama 264. 

Grhya,*453. 

Grhyaparidis^a 114. 

G^hya g £e?a.„ (Karpavedba), 

GrhyasQtras, 1,3*8, 11, 12, 
13,- 14,* 17, JIB, 19, 24, 28, 30, 
81, 38, 74, 76, 81, 82, 85,80, 
106, 107, 118, 13$, 186 , f42, 
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143, 146, 147, 152, 154, 156, 
ISO! 160, 161, 163, 165, 172, 
179, 180, 193, 194, 196, 199, 
200, 206, 207, 216, 221, 222, 
224, 242, 245, 262, 260, 261, 
262, 269, 272, 280, 301, 307, 
318, 319, 330, 347, 352, 353, 
354, 365, 368, 359, 362, 368, 
370, 371,-372, 375, 383, 384, 
387, 389, 391, 407, 420, 424, 
428, 432, 435, 438, 441, 450, 
451, 462, 453, 454, 467, 461, 
468, 470, 482. 

Guns , 226. 

Gupta, 136, 327. 

H | 

Hantrmukha, 127. 

Hara (6iva) 177. 

Hari, 139,438. 

Haridra (Yellow), 223, 254. 

Haridralapana, 357. 

Harihara, author, 96, note 
114, note, 210, note, 371, 
466 note. 457 note. 

Hariivamin, 300. 

Harita, a later Smrti-wri- 
ter 33, 50, 108, 123, 214 note 
227, 263, 277, 314. 

Har£acharita, 308 note. 

Hartland, E, S. 417, 425, 449 
note. 

Haryakga, 127. 

Hasta, 137. 

Hasta-grahanath 358. 

Haver, J. W; 206. 

Havi-Saorifice, 30. 

Havya, 422. 

Hebrews, 66. 

Hillebrandt, author 445. 

HimiUaya, 279. 

Hindu Dharma, 1, 19. 

§ indu DharmafiaStra, 391. 

indu Law, 32. 344, 372. 
Hinduism, 265, 417, 459, 461, 


475, 476; place of Subt- 
karas in, 483, 484, 490. 

Hindu Sa4trakaras„46t. 

IiiraijyakeSi, GrhyasOtr* of, 
400, 428. 

History ofDharmaSaatra 432 

Homa, 259, 377, 378, 471. 

Howard, author, 27L 

Hrdaya-a par 4a, 353, 354, 358, 
396. 

I 

Israel, people of, 265. 

Ida, daughter of Mitra -*ad 
Varuna 126. 

Indra, 137, 140, 149, 221, 234, 
240, 303, 403, 3t2. 

Iadragni, 137. 

Iranian, people 189. 

l$ana or Rudra, 206. 

I?ta, sacrifice, 433. 

J 

Jagannatha, 373. 

Jain, 74; 1 Hindua were not... 
in Grhyasotre period, 154; 
299 , 455 , 486 . 

Jainism, 438. 

JalaSuddhi, 357. 

JanapAda-Dharma, 355. 

Jauardana, 139. 

Jatakarma, 11 (birth cere- 
mony), 29; 31, 34. 35, 67, 
116; time of | erformanoe 
of, 121; ceremonies proper, 
123; 124. 

Jatavedas, 237, 444. ‘ 

Jatnkarpya. 102; provides « 
ist of sixteen Saihskaraa, 
36; includes AntyestJl in 
a list’-of Saihskaras, 38; 
245. 

Jatyaoh4ra,|20. 

Jaya, 353, ‘sacrifice, 377. 

Jayarama, (434 note, 446 note, 
450, 462,note, 457 note. 

Jews>265. 

Jlvaohobraddha, a ceremo- 
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ay, 470, 477. 

Jlraehohr&ddha prayoga, 477 
note. * 

JtSaaam&rga, 476; the path of 

knowledge, 484. 

Jyeetba, 137, proper time for 
Vidy&raihbba, 184, 217. 
Jyotirntbahdha, 863. 

K 

Kaegie, 418, 414. 

Kakgivanta, Auiija, 132. 
Kalhapa, 308. 

Kali Age, 82, 211. 304, 368. 
Kalivariya,17, 92, 308, 309, 
476. 

Kalaridhana, 114. 

Kalpa, 11. 

Kama, 374, 398. 

Kamalakara, 355. 

* Kamapdalu, 475. 

Kage, P. V., 432 note. 
Kanina, substitute for 

Kumariputra according to 
Mahldhara, 217. 

Kafikaga, 375. 

Kankana-Bandhana, 257, 259, 
375. 

Kagva,i230, 300, 320. 
Kanya,|l0 years old girl, 316, 
826. 

Kagyadana, 289, 357, 372, 
373. 

Kapyadaniya,^357. 
Kanyavarajpa, 859, 361. 

* KapiSjala, 185. 

Karikas, versified prese- 
ntatjon of rituals, 121, 13, 
184, 369. 

Karma-marge, Pa lb of 
Action 484. 

* Karparedha, 31, ( Grhya- 

6eSa ) 5; added later 353 
its origin and early history 
, 172, 173, 174 a compulsory 
odtemony, 176. 
ig^iyapa, 112, 113,1 68. 


Ka^hsaritsagaia, 808, 809. 

K&tyayana - Sraddha - Kalpa - 
shtra, 467. 

Katyyana-Siltra, 172, 174, 
176. 

Kaupina. 220, 223. 

Kau&tmbeya, 132, 

KauSika, 73, 173, 301. 

Kavaga, 305. 

Kavyamimaiiisa, 308. 

Keith, A. B, 387. 

Kedanta, 31, 84; not enu- 
merated in the list of 
Yajfiavalkya Smrti, 86; 78. 

Ke6anta = Godana, its diffe- 
rent names and their sig- 
nificance, 245. the origin 
and e&rly history 246.* its 
later hist or v and confusion, 
247, 2ff8. 253. 

Kefiava, Lord Visnu, 179 
301. note. 

Khadire Grhyasutra, 403. 

Khailika hyniD, 300, 302. 

Kimbadanta, 127. 

Kovalesky, 295. 

Kravyada, 427. 

Kritapati, 282 

Kriyapaddhati, 464 note, 474 
note, 475 note. 

Krkasa, a bird, 154. 

Kj-Hiia, 139, 140. 

Krisna Yajurveda, 428. 

Krtachuda, 77. 

Krttika, 137. 

KrtpachintamaQi, 361. 

K?attra, marriage, 277. 

Ksattriyas, 21, 135, 136, 189, 
20b, 201, 202, 203, 201, 206, 
211, 212, 217. 222, 224, 225, 
229, 230, 231, 264, 276, 305, 
308, 309, 439, 450, 451, ' 

Kgauma (silk), 222. 

Kgetra Saibskara, 93, 108,* 
108. 

Knla, 300. . 
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Knl&otara, ' family oustom, 

00 , 102 . 

Kuilnata, 12. 

Kumara, 41, 128. 

Kmoariputra.* 317 

Kumbhina, 127. 

Knrlra, 348. 

Karma Purana, 18, 97, note. 

Kuru, 277, 282. 

Kuda, grass, 169, 163, 471, 
477. 

Ku£akaQtaka,'101 

Kutapa, (Ku?a'gra6B), 222. 

L 

Laghu Harita'Smrti, 11, 167 
note. 

Laja Horaa, 363, 354, 358, 
878, 380, 400. 

Lakgmana, 138. 

‘Lakgml, 18"un 218m 373. 

Lakdmidhara, 135. 

Lakdml Parvati-Sachiptljana, 
367. 

Laugaksi 163 

Laukikagm, 244, 370, 471 

Lava, 183 ( 181). 

Likhita,i,137 210 note. 

Li Hgpurapa, 17 ,J7 6,- 340 

Lord William Benttnk, 442, 
note 

M 

Mao Lennon,. I F , 296, note, 

Madhavacharya, 294. 

Madhuparka, rules of, in 
Dharma Sutras, 13; offered 
to student, 259; 363, 367, 
367, 369. 

Magha, Nakshtra Name, 137. 

Magha, 217. 

Mahabharata, 15, 91, 289, 
277, 280, 282, 319, 320, 326, 

446. 

Jbch&deva, 205. 

M&badh&na, 135. 

Mab&n£mni, 241. 

MahApatra, Brahmans were 


called as 467. ‘ • 1 / , 

Mahavratani, 241' ( 

Mabavyahrti, 197, 

Mahldhara, 817. . 

Maitrayapi 'Sarhhita, 282. . 

Maitrayapi Upani?ad, ft. 

MaitrayaniyaDharmastttra r 4. 

Malimlucha, 41, 127. 1 

Manava, 299. 

Manava Grhyasutra, 229, 
238, 272, 318, 335. 

Manava Sradeha Kalpa,JU5. 

Mandalika, 357, 395, | note. 

Mandapakarapa, 357. 

Mapda pa Nirmapa, 357. 

Mandapa-Pratigtba, 364. 

Mapdapodvaaan, 358. 

Mangala, 363 

Mangala fsraddha, 168. .. 

Mafigala-Sutra, 357, 375. 

Mafitra, 9, taken from Vedic 
funeral hymns; 38; 459, 

460, 488. 

Mntra Brahmapa, pre-Sfltra 
reference to Slmanton- 
nyan ceremony, 106. 

Manu, 14, 34; includes Anty- 
e?ti in a list of Sadiskaras, 
38; 48; taboos the 11th and 
12th night ior Garhhadhana, 
88; his conception of per- 
former in Garhhadhana, 
90; protest against substi- 
tute for performer, 92, ,93| . 
refers to a sacred and com- 
puBory duty of man, 94, his 
conception of Putrio, 87; 
deal with the time of per- 
formance of Saihskaras, ' 
101; on girl’s name, 134, . 
135; his observation on 
tbs time of performance 
of Annapra&ana; 152; his 
observation on the t$£e 
for ChOdakarapa care-, 
mony, 162; on; Gpamry<&*a 
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SaAsfckrs, 195; 198; 202; \ MStrpaja, 85, 101, 13&, W4-, 
©a YratVas, 204; 223 note; Matey a l’urspa, 118, note 
on staff, 231; on norms! ' also note. _ . 

Course’ of Sainavaxtana MfttulaVo?a, 303. 


Saifaskara, 251; on permis- 
sion* of teacher, 255, on 
yirAha, 233; hts obser- 
vation on f*aiSacha form of 
marriage, 273; hiA obser- 
vation on Kakgaga form 
of marriage ceremoney, 
274; commends Rakgasa 
form of mairiage ■ for 
Kgattriyas, 277; givEB 
corn prehen si re definition 
of Gandharva * form of 
marriage, ■ 278;ou A sura 
marriage, 283; on Pr&ja- 
patya form of mairiage, 
286; on Arga form of 
marriage, 288; stateB 
importance £of leligious 
ceremonies, 294; 307; 

provides for inter-oasle 
marriage, 311; ' 313, 314 
note, ■ 323, 324,; cn Stan 
dard beantifa!* bride, ■ 381; 
his i observation on girl’s 
name, 333; on quali- 
fications oi tbe^brulegrooiu, 
339; 434; on abnormal cases 
in Samskara ceremouy, 
473,479. 

Manu Smrti, 16, 19, 289, 310, 
324,. 326, 326,' 327. 
Marga4lrga, proper time for 
.Vidyarambha, 139, 163, 

184 0-82).- 
Marka, 41, 127. 

M&rakapdeja, 180, fl78), 
Mftrakandeya- Purana, 16, 
111, 112, note, 120, note, 
155, 177, 179, note, 186 
note. • 

"MaKuti, 227, 447. * ’ ' 

MMrilva, 371, 894. 


Maxiimller, 442. 
Medbajapanajfrst ceremony 
in Jatakarma.propsr, and 
its method, 123; speUfk 
r high about the intelligence 
of Hin iu% 124, 239. 
Medbatithi, 49 note 199, 200. 
Megast henes, 284 note. 
Mehml, daughter of Garbhn- 
hanta, 112 

Messianic, age of, 265. 
Mimaihsaka,.26, 28 
Mitakga'ra, 103, 309. 

Mitra, 126, 137, 140 
Mitramifira, anther of 
SamskaraprakaAa, 204. ’ 
Mokea, liberation 49. 

Morgan, L. H., 290 note* * 
Mother ERrtli, 420. 
Mrdaharaua, a ceremony, 
357, 362. 

Mrgadira, 137. 
MrtasaHjivana, reviving 
even the dead, 160. 

Mflla, 187. 

Mufija, grass, 195, 224. 
Murdhabhigeka, 351. 

Musirn, 201, 211, culture 
and ueriod,i327. 

N , ' 

Nagmka, 319, 320, 328,334, 
344. 

Naigthika, 250, 251, 268. 
Naiyayikas, 26, ~ 1 
Nakgatra, 132, 180, 137, 1?9. 
Nakgatra, name, 137 f 
Namakarajja, a ceremony 

, 11, 31, 32; importance of 
naming 130; merely a 
custom, 138; its reference 
‘ in Gf^yasafm. 142; t 
Nkndimukha, 353. l ’V 
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VandMraddha, 85, 109 182, 
123, 347, 364. 

Narada, 153 note; states 
avoidable men in marriage, 
341, 372 a 

Jtfarada-SmrU, entirely 
devoted to law, 14, 359 

Jfarsimha Purao, 11. 

J^wyaija, 185, 373, 466 

note 

ZKarayapa Bhitta, re- 
marks on the important 
of customs, 355s 467, 477, 

note 

Nasatyas, 177 (175). 

N earn tree, 448. 

Nibandhas, mediaeval 

treaties, 18, describe 
large numbei of minor 
ritesi 63, 146, 362. 

Nibandhakara 304. 

Nirajana, 357. 

Nirnaya SmJhu, 355, 369 

note. 

Nirti, 137, 418, 424, 

Nirudha-paSubandba, 33. 

Nigkrauia, 35. • 

Mgkramaga, 11, 31, 34, 

Niskramana Samskara, 

146 ff. 

Nrmapi, 127. 

O 

Oldenberg, 387, 437. 

Opaga *348. 

Paddhatia, deal with only 
the Brahma Baiiiskaras, 37, 
12, follow Grhyasutras 
lOljadd a few new features 
to SaihskaraB, 84, Nama- 
karajja ceremony described 
in, 133; particular method 
of Hamakarafea ceremony 
described in 113: 152, 155 
181, 178, 180 <,178, 194, 338 


856, 36 7, 371, 374 timir 
obsecration on Sibddra- 
dana, 36% 391, mediaeval 
and modern, 429 434 note; 
441, 461, on funeral cere- 
monies, 465; 470, 474 

Padmapurapa, conversation, 
id, between 'Kasyap and 
Aditi, 112, 113, notes 

Paifacba, form of marriage, 
272, 273, 278, 281, 292. 

Paithlnasi, 225, note, 231_ , 

Paitrsvaseyi, 303. 

Paka-Saorifloes, 30. 

Paka-Saihskara, 29. 

Paka Yajfla, the bodily 
S i mskaras included in the 
list of 29; included in the 
list of Saibskaras, 34; 
enumerated with bodily 
Saifaskaras, 35; 37. 

Pala£a, a wood 230; twigs, 
462. 

Pale, 3)19. 

Paficla bhUaarhskara, 29. 

PaHohagavya, 474. 

Pancha — raabavajSas — five 
great sacrifices, are promi- 
nent in Smftis, 14; 30, 
33, 48. 

Pagigrahapa, 32, 853, 354, 
355, 378, 395. 

Paraiara, snirti of, 14; refere 
to sacred and compnlsory • 
duty of man, 94, 95, 308, 
307, 450. 

Paraskara Grhyasfltra df, 
divides the PakayajBas 
into four classes, 29; 31; his 
opinion on object of puri- 
fication of Simantonnayan 
Saihskara, 108, observa- 
tion! on name, 133; 173, 
174,‘observaUoa on the use « 
of garment at Um 
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tfme of Saihskam 228 
301, 318, oontents of cere- 
mony »giran in, 353; 355; 
on loeaL uns+oms, 384, 01, 
303, 305 note, 400 note, 
402 note, 403, 404, on 
abnormal cases in Sma- 
6dna ceremony, 472. 

Pardah, system, 450. 

Phriiig^a — addenda, 11, 12, 
certain features of Sazhs- 
k&ra dealt with 12. 173. 

Parivraiaka, 474, 475. 

Parsis. 162, 187, 189,416, 423. 

Par van, S3, 218. 

Parvati-vrata, to be observed 
by pregnant woman, 113. 

Pfltra-papi 127, 

Paul, St. author, 260. 

Paurnamasya, S3. 

Pauga, 163. 

Phaladan* 361. 

Phalguna, 217. 

Pigda, 300, ball of rice, 466, 
406. 

Pigachas, 48. 

Pitamaha, 212, 213 note. 

Pitaras, 422; 407, 468. 

Pit*, 137, 436. 

Pitrloka, 474, 478. 

Pitrmcdha, 31, 428, 460, 472. 

Pitj-medhasutra, ll, 12, 407, 
as 470. 

Pitr-pot, 468, 

Pitrsadrlamukh I, 303. 

PitryajBa, 420. 

Polynesian, 440. 

Pole*Star, 307. 

Prajapati, 81, 106, 100, 137, 
140, 143,215, 233, 234, 244, 
239, 286, 353,382, 305, 446. 

Pwyapatiya, ceremoney of 
Prej&pati, 100, 271; a form 
ofmanriage, 280^288, 354. 

Psai&patyahuti, 474. 

PrajBajauana, BS. 


Pragava, 472. 

Prat&pnnarasiihha, 476 note. 

Pratigrahaga, 357. 

Pratlaraha, dynasty, 300. 

Prati loma, 306, 300. 470, 

PravaTa, 100, 225, 226, 

301, 371. 

Prarasagamani, 32. 

Prayafohitta, 13, 14: 26; 
470, 478. 

PrayaSchittatattva, 432 note. 

Prayogas, wcrks on Sadis- 
kara, 12; deal with only 
the Brahmans Sarfiskarae, 
37; add a few'new features 
to^Saihskaras, 84; follow 
GrbyasOtrag 101; 113, 85. 
357; mediaeval and modern, 
add and -omit Saih 9 k&ra$, 
420, 441, 476. 

Pre-Natal Saihskara, 70. 

Preta, 1412, 424; presumed 
Pinda constitute the 
body, of, 465; state of 
diceased, 466, Lord Visgu 
prayed for the salvation 
of, 466; condition o£ 
dead, 467, united with 
Pitaras, 467i-spirit, 408, 
477 r 

Preta-po*, 468 

Pfthviraja, 277 

Puihsavana, 11, 31, 82, 4, 85, 
meaning of the term, 00, 
103, 341 

Puihsavana Samskara, .its 
feature in Gj-hyasfltra, 
period, 100, 101. 

PunarbhQ, 336. 

Punarvasu, 137. 

Pvhdarlkakga, 130, 

Puny aha- Vaohana, 857 

Puraga, 10, 23, 148, 10%. 
300, 862, 360, 432, 447. 

Porandhrl, 870. 
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T PorMifo Hiwtei'm, ita 
rels&a witt ' SaihskAras, 
* 48ft , 

Pflranpitr*, 244, 

Parupaftra, 27ft 
Part&avas, story of, and 
urtael in Rgveda, 270. 
POrvamintaibs& ) 49 note. 
Ptrrfiphalguni, 137. 
T^a^god, 83, 117, 137, 
888, 40L , 

Potfi, 218. 


Pair*, 137. 

Picrta, sacrifice, 433. 

- ' 

Eaghava, 320.' 

Btehnnandan*, ' 432 note 
also, 442 note. 

Baja gar I, 48ft ‘ 

R^jamartapda, 183, 218. 

Rijanya, 228, 238, 238, 307, 
384. ■ 

RSjaiekhara, 308. 

Bajataraoginl, 308. 

Hajput.«<’277i 329, 442 note. 

R&jsvala, above ten Sears 

, ’©fold girl. 326. * 

B&k& ‘full nioon night's addre- 
ssed to’pregnatft wife, 106. 

B&k£a, ceremony, 150, 375. 

R&kgasn, form of marriigo, 
20. 43, 80, 271, 273, 274, 
276, 2"8, 281, 827. . 

Kama, 140, 438. 

BamAyaga, no early ma- 
rriage system at the time 
of, S19| 430, 446, note. 

Ragtx&bhrta, Homs, 353, 377, 
402 

Bathakara,l217. 

Bathaviti, 290. 

Batn&kaea 119 note. 


$greda, 2|-does not contain 
positive, rulfs, of 1 Baths ' 
4Aras.< yet is a smtfor of 

occurrence of ‘Janm4ir or 
birth in, - 117; 181, 190,244, 
281, 270; its opinion, on 
GandharraJ form of ma- 
rriage, 278;i 292,300, 815, 
316; charms-of love stories 
found in, B}7, 347, ‘351, 
352. 398,- 413, 41ft„425, 
426, 427,- . 428. 437 -ndte, 
441, 

Bgvedie, Aryans, 414, 416;- 
Culture, 289, $87 note, 
388 note. Hymn. 227 ^ideo- 
logy, 437-priestly class, 
S04;-societ,y, t' 69;- time, 
346, 361, ; 359, 416. 417, 
441 r t erses, 414, 437. | 

Bk 379, 395. 

Robidl, 137, 138; nine years 
old'girl, 326. 

Bohinlkumara, 138.. 

Roman, 21, 59, 217, 287, 295. 

Roman Catholic, 26. 

RomaAa, lover of, Bhivavra, 
in Bgvedai, 317, 318. 

K?I, twho has read the four 

' Vedas, 83, 50, 57, 125, 198, 
229, 282, 316. 

Bgikalpa, who has rend the 
Halpas, 88. ° 

Btusaihgamsna, 30, 31. 

Budra, 137, 205, 368, 43ft 
RukmipJ 276. 

Saohl, 859. 

Sacred Fire. 448. 

801, 
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Saknntalfiy her fceter-father 
Kaqva says in the ' Maha- 
bharat, 280; on hearing the 
Gandhary* marriage of, 
EApra. expresses his senti- 
ments, 320; 

Salya*, 262, 283. _ 

Saman, 351, 379* 395. 

Samafijana, 353, 357; ano- 
intment, 394. 

Samarartana (ceremonial 
bath after finishing Vedic 
study), mention of, in 
Grhyasutras, 11; rules of, 
in Dharma SiPras, 13; as a 
procedure in Samskaras 
counted, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35; a 
strong bainboo-staff was 

* provided at the time of, to 
protest from RilkgiLsas and 
Pi6achas,i43; was the entr- 
ance and probation for the 
life of a married household- 
er, 49, 53; during the 'ime 
of, Snataka was presented 
comforts ot a househo'der, 
78;|)ateteaturesof,238, 243, 
an^addsbion of later tune, 
243; meaning of, 243; impo- 
rtance of 260t tne normal 
course of, 25 L-, in the 
begining was a ceremony- 
corresponding to modern; 

* cdb vocation funotion, 252; a' 
pass port'to marriage, 258- 
254; auspicious *ge for ,264; 
is now drowned into insgi- 
nijfjcince, 2S5;-at the timed 
of.4^a-austore^ife»of.a stu 

• dent- was ^ over* 258; an 
absurd simplification of, At 
present 269; a»n qualifies 
tio« ot Aibride-gf«h»m, 340, 

Sat»ageds,4. 844- 

SW 4Hye 4»rr-Maat>a-Brahma 


na, 46, note, prayaBm in, 
for male children,#®. 

Sariigramaraja, the masrings 
of the sister of, with.-adl*i- 
hma$a as stated by Kei- 
haqa in bis Rajatarafigi*!, 
308. 

SaAhitas, 5. - 

3amik?ana, one of the items 
of marriage ceremonies, 
357, 363, 871, 374, 460. 

Samkalpa, one of the pre- 
liminary oeremonies of 
Saihskaras 84, 168, 357, 
364, 378. 

Satftskara, domestic rites 
and ceremonies l,2i sources 
Vedio, 1 5; Brahmauas, 6-8. 
Aranyakas, 9-10. Ritual 
literature, 10-12. Dharma.’ 
Sutras 13-, 

Smrtis, 14; £15; in the 
Puranas 16; oomentaries 
17; Nibandas 18; customs 
as the source of, 19; 
meaning and number of, 

25 ^derived from Sanskrit^ 
root Saih K.f GhaA,- 
26; used in- collective 
sense, 'etc. 2$; are inclm|lfld> 
in t the list of Paka-YajBW, 
29; are treated inter, looiiajq- 
domestic sacrifices, 30p; 
dealth . with in Grhyosii^ 
tras, 31; not enumerated 
in Gautama StuTti.i 35^ , in> 
treaties it< means only, that-, 
bodily Sa Ask seas, S0 t - a* 
lint of K provided in.- Jnta 
karpya, 36; enumerated, in 
Psddhabfe and, Prayo«s*. 
37? Antye?t‘ included iw 
the-, list of,i by, MMta£, 
Yaiflavalkya, Jat*k»na 
eta, 38^ PunpoaewC-WlZf 
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oonStitt.ents of, 58 - 78; 
involved conscious efforts 
to- meet the mystry, and 
an art of, life, 481; ema 
ante from the - centre of 
life and are • concurreut 
with its circumference, 482; 
its consious development, 
procedure of, 483; its piece 
in Hinduism, 483; its rela- 
tion with three paths of 
life, 484; philosophical 
indifference and hostility 
towards and its reconcilia 
tion with philosophy, 485; 
achievements of, 486, 487 , 
the decline of, 488, 
489; revival of, 491. pros- 
pects of, 492,-493. 

Samskara Kaustubha, 356. 

Samskaramayukha, 36. 

Samskara PrafeaSa, 18, 180 

.178;. 

Sarfiskara-ratn'injala, 179 
note, 180(178 . 

Sarfiskaravidhl, 37, 143 note. 

Sarhynkta, 277. 

San&tana Dharma, orthodox 
culturist movement, 49. 

Sandhi, a critical junctive, 

„ 171 - 

Safikara, 140. 

Sankaracharya, -:75. 

Safikha, 102, 137, 139 note, 
210 note. 

Sankha-Likhita, 60. 

Sankhy&yana, 365. 

Sanskrit, 131, 138, 181 179), 
182 242, 260, 308, 321. 

archaic, 489. 

SariSkrit Drama, 327, 829. 
inskrit Epic, 229. 

<S&ntikarma, 427; a ceremo- 

ny, 4§7. 

S^by&sa, 261, 268, 476, j 476. 


Sanyasin, 461, 475, 476, 
Sapinda, 301, 302, 808, 485, 
452. 


Sapihdikarapa, 467, 468. 

Saptapadi, 47, dote, 358, 854, • 
357, 358, 381, 401. 

Saptarsi-darSanam, 354, 

Saptargi Maptiala, 385. 

Saruda Act, 330. 

Sarasvat, 81, 177 185, 

218, 853, 380, 397. 

Sasyadhipati, 377, 399. 

Satabhik, 137. 

Satapatha, -refers to Brahma- 
charya, and Antevasin, 7; 
84, 231 note.- 332. 

satapatha Brahmapa, 7, 8, 
132, 194, .'235, 300, 330, 461 
469. 


Satl, 441, 443. 

Satyakama Jahali, 192, 299. 

Satyavatl, 91. 

Saunaka, 79, .102, 103, 138, 
214 note, 239, 338, 865 
note. 

Saundikeya, 41, ,127. 

Sautramani, iti Sapta Havi- 
ryajHa Sarhsthah,'-33. 

Savita or the sun, 160, 348, 
353, 455. 

Savitr, 137, ‘168, 199, 200, 
234, 275, 379.-- s. 

Savitrl,il65, 204, 232. 

S&vidrl Mantra, 236, 236. 

Sayapa,- 376,. 898, 418, 419. 
442. 


Schrader, 460 note. 

Senart, 295. 

Sikhft, sacred knot of hair, 
most important feature of 
the ChUdikarapa, 165; 
166. 


Slmant, 31, 36, 78, 108, 
Simantonnayan a.SaAsk&ra, 
Hr st reference to in Gyhy- 
asutras, 11, 29, one of the 
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Saihskaras, 31, 32, 34; pur- 

e »e of 48; importance of 
dumbara in the ceremony 
of, 44; in the ceremony of, 
wife was asked to look at 
a mess of rice, 46; its defi- 
nition, 106.106; auspicious 
time for the performance 
of, 108. 

Sindftradana, 35S, 382, 388. 
Slsara, 128. 

§ lta, 319,320- 
iva, 160, 206, 226. 

Smarta Samskara, Samska- 
ras proper, 34, 36, 206. 
Sma4ana, 34, 460; detailed 
description of, is in Sata- 
patha Brabmana, 461; pro 
per time for the ceremony 
of, 463, 464. 

Smadana Chiti, 427 
Smrtichandj-ika, 36, 180, 

(178), 303. 

Smj-iti-Maharanava, 176. 
Smrti-Kara, 467. 

Smrtis, mainly concerned 
with the social aspects of 
the Samskaras, 1, 2, ; dove- J 
lopment of the Dharma 
sutras, 13; information on 
prayers and sacrifices in 
14; Purapas in many ways 
connected with, 16; com- 
. mentaries on, 17. were 
connected with Nibandhas, ■ 
18; prescribe the rules and 
regulation of Saihskaras, 24; 
when arose the sacrificial 
religion etc. were on the 
wane, 34; (later) supply a 
li%t of sixteen Saihskaras, 
36; add little to ritualistic 
Bide of Samskaras, 84; their 
views on the time of perfor- j 
' mance of Garbhadhana, 85; 
the question of polyga 


mouB householder * was 
raised in the majority 
of 89; give -the, rules 
for pregnent • - woman, 
118. on duties of the Husb- 
and of a pregnent woman, 
114- 115; do not give any 
descriptive details of Jata- 
karm* Samskara, 118; peep- 
liar names suggested inl3l; 
System of naming afterNa- 
kg&tra name was fully wo- 
rked out by the later, 136. 
the later elaborate the rit- 
uals and customs reating 
to Niskramana, 147; oere- 
mony, 146; on the auaqioi- 
ons time of Performance 
of Niskramana, 147; 
Supply a few changes in re- 
gulations of AnnapraSana, 
ceremony, 162; the dedi- 
cative purpose of Chuda- 
karaua was unknown to, 
159; their observation on 
I he ago for^Chudakarana. 
oereuio ney,'161 162;Vidy- 
arambha Samskara ori- 
ginated earlier than its 
mention in the,'- 182 >(180). 
on the age for Vidyaram- 
bha> Samskara, 183; many 
disabilities were impo- 
sed for not performing the 
Upanayana ceremony, 
208; insist that the colour 
of the clothes ofBrahma- 
chan should be white, 223; 
Vratas altogether passed 
over by, 242, Asram system 
was believed to be divinely 
ordained, in the time of, 
262, 263; recognised forfns 
of marriage; 271; divided 
the eight methods*. of 
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"marriage into two groups, 
' 272; ‘describe Asura marri- 
*age only either as a' tradi- 
1 tional custom or as a nece- 
‘ssary eril, 888; on Brahma 
- form bf marriage, 291; on 
* rftHgious ceremonies, 294; 
on sagotra marriage, 302; 
enjoin that na twice-born 
. .should marry a girl of his 
r ewn caste, S04; on marriage 
ceremonies, 807, 309, 210, 
(838, -320, 881, 388 344, 362, 
369, 376, 892, 899 on funeral 
ceremonies, 434 461, 462, 
463, 468,470, 471, 476, on a 
life cyle, 482. 

Snanu, ^see under Samava- 
rtana , 32 35, 249. 

’ Snataka, prohibited to pro- 
nounce with any unlucky 
leUer, 4s; sprinkled, 68; 
resented comforts of a 
ouseholder to, at the time 
oi Samavartana, 78; three 
types of, 262; Anujfla of 
the teacher was required 
before Samavartana, as it 
certify the fitness of, 266; 
sun may not be insulted 
by the superior lustre of, 
267; after the ceremony of 
Samavartana was over, all 
day the. ..kept away from 
' the sun-shine, 259; 260; 

Sdd*4&-Saihskara VidhI, 37, 

• 143 note, 183, 186. 

Sodas’rt'Sraddhas, performed 
-wathe begining of Sapipdi- 
karana, 468. 

flodaai, 33. 

Serna, deity, 187, 140, 143. 

Soma, king, 168, 268. 

(Soma, mythical god, 828, 849, 
■«76, 378,- 877, 887, 398, 399 

Sob», Moon, marriage of 


| -Sarya with, as 'described 
in the Kgveda, "292, 816, 
347,869.' 

Soma, sacrifices, 80, 208. 

Somadeya, 809. 

Somalata, 101. 

Sosyantikarma, 74 note, 'llB, 

• 121 . 

Spain, 426, note. 

Spartan, 265. 

Sparta, Plutarch, 266. 
pring, 377, 399. 
raddhas, rules of, in Dhar - 
ma Sutra, 13; Caland's 
writing on, 16, 83, prohi- 
bted for a husband whose 
wife has six months of 
pregnancy, 114; is an ina- 
uspicious ceremony 123, 
on the day of, namakarana 
ceremony cannot be aus- 
picious, 143, no gift should 
be gnen to Brahmaga, 
through whose ear-holes 
do not pass the rays ot the 
sun, in the ceremony -of, 
according to Derain, 
176; in the ceremony of 
learning do not count, 312, 
Arapyaka gives all the 
mantras for Pitrmedhe 
ceremony except Sraddha, 
428. 

Sraddha, goddess, 218. 

Sradhhakalpa, 12, 16. 

Srauta, sacrifice, 6,7,. S3 

SrautasUtras, 33, 301. 

Sravapa, 137. 

SravanI, 33. 

Sri, goddes®, 218. 

SrOtriya (one who has read 
one Sakha,), 83, 312. 

Srtpati, 147 175. 

Sruti, 309, *813. 

Stb&lip&ka, 396. 

Sth&li-phka-prftdana; 864. 
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StHpas, *462, 404. 

Subkadra, 276. 
t'Snddh?, p&. 

* Suddhitattva, 482 note, 442 
“note, 

90dm, man born as 6udra 
■but after Sanckaras 
becomes Aryan, 48, 49; 
••auspicious naming for, 
after Naradasa, 135; 
-^auspioious surname for, 
Daea, 136; types of needle 
to be used for Karpavedha 
for, ' made of iron, 176; 
Vratyas were classed 
with; 205; doors were 
closed for, 206; persons 
wearing Stored Thread 
were called regenerate 
and distinguished form 
the, 210; shoud not accept 
money while giving away 
his daughter, 283; Stldr.'i- 
Arya connection reoorded, 
306; Brahman can have a 
Sudra wife, 307; Bana had 
two Parana va brothers born 
of a step mother, 308; 
later SmrH unanimously 
forbid marriage with a 
310: root cause of the 
prohibition of marriage 
between Arya and ... 311; 

• a deceased Brahmana 
should not be touched by, 
434, period of ASaucha 
for, is of one month, 450, 
461. 

Sulakgraana, herb, 104 

Sumafigall, present name 
of Sindurd&na ceremony. 

•383. 

J unahdepa, 416. 
upda, 41, 127. * 

Supe4a (-of beautiful limbs ) 
•adless- to pregnant wife, 


106. 

Suras^ra, 800. 

Surya,-42, 890. 

Surya, daughter of Sitaya, 
who married Soma, : 292, 
316, 247, . 59, 380. 
Surya-darSanadi, 351. 
Svtryavalokana, 868. 

Sfl?apa, 117, 

Sufruta, 103, 116, 124, 261, 
166, 16*, 170, 172,. 174-176, 
177 ( 175, ) 329 
Sutika, 121 
Sutika-bbavana, 119. 
Sdtika-giha, 129, 147. 

SOtra, 131, 132 464. 

Sfitra, period, 186 139, 149 
162. 161, 162, 166, 184 

( 182 >. 194, 194, 200, '247, 
280, 352 884, 366, 406, 
428, 428, 437, 439, 440, 
442, 444. 460, 464 
Svairipl, 336. 
Svanaya-Bbavayavya, 305 
Svarga, 474. 

Srastika, 148. 

Svastivachana, 364. 

Svati, 137. 

SvayarhVara, 308 
Svetaketu, 193, 207, 212 

note, son of Uddalaka,' 269. 
Syavalva, 290. 

T 

Taittiriya, on Asthi- 
SaSchayana, 466. 

Taittrreya Arapyaka, '8, 9, 
426, 428, 470, 476. 
Taittiriya-Sarhhita, 80, note. 
Taittirrya Brahmapa, on 
Viviha, 262. 

Tap d y a-Brkhm a na, 8 W 
Tantrism, 476. 
Taptakrcchra-vrata, 167. 
Tiladhenu, additional' -Rift 
of, 478. 
frlak. 801.. 
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Tilak-Karapa, 857. 

Thomas More, 835. 

TretSgnis&riigraha, 85. 

Triratra-Vrata, 239, 854; 

858, 885, 387, 888, 404. 

Trietubha, 286 

Toryantl, a plant, 120. 

TTastra, 137. 

Tylor, 62. 

< TT 

Udaka-Karma. 427, 446, 447, 
479. 

Uddalaka, father of 
Sveiaketu, 269. 

Udumbara, ( fig ), its use 
in Simantonnayana, 44; 
107, 109, 110 230, 258, 386 
432, 454. 

Udvaha, 35, 354. 

Udvahanam 354. 

Uktha, 33. 

Uma-Mahefivara, dialogue, 
321. 

Universal Soul, 478. 

Upakaram, rules of, in 
Dharma Siltra, 33; 33, 250. 

.Upanayana, fragmentary 
account of, in Gop- 
ath Brahmapa, 7, 11, 

12, roles about in Alrama 
Dharma 13, fragments of, 
found inBrahapa literature, 
28, 31, 32, ; a passport for 
admission into the Aryan 
community, 48 , 49; forms 
the great cultural furnace, 
53; importance of Agni 
in the ceremony of, 62; 
prayers were offered for 
intellectual stimulation, 
purity, Brahmaoharya etc., 
68; bathing was essensial 
in,. 67; common-sense 
■elements in, 78; as a limit 
for a greeting name, 13B> 
162; Kargavedha and 


Chfidakara^a are per* 
formed with the, 174s 177 
(175), (179), 183 183 

184 origin of, 187; 
188, antiquity of, 189; 
meaning of the term, ltt, 
195; as a bodjly Saibskara, 
211; lost its educational 
significance, 258; 254; 

Samavaratana Saihsk&ra 
now incorporated in, 255; 
ceremony of, mixed with 
Samavartana, 260; 

Upanayana Sarhskaras, 

reference of, in Up&nigada, 
9; -.fully established in 
Grhyasu'ra period, 193; 
the.age for, 198-199, 203, 204 
the ceremonies and their; 
significance, 215; 216; 
importance of Sacred 
Thread in, 228; later 
features introduced in, 
238. 


Upanieads 8; refer to Upa- 
nayana, '9; 23; praise of 
food found in, 152; 191, 
193, 197, 208, 213 note, 

216, 241. 

Upasarhvesanaib, 354. 
Upasana-marga, the path 
of meditation and worship, 
484. 

Upavlra, 41; 127. 
Upavlti,227, 361. 

Upendra, 139. 

Usanas Smrti, 16 
U4ija, 132, 

Utopia, 335. 

Utsarjana, 32. 

U ttara Bamaoharita, 188 

320. 

-V 

V&dhupiaveia, 368. 

V adhuvaryornttariyapr4nta- 
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bandhana, 857. 

V&gdina, 357. 858. 

Vaikhanasa Smartasfitra, a, 
cletr Misti notion between* 
the bodily Samskaras and 
the Sacrifices in, 30; 

Vai£eSika i iJ6 

Yai£iputra, 30- 

YaiSya, auspicious name for, 
186; 186; types of needle t o 
be used for Karpavedha by, 
175; the auspicious age for 
Upanayai.a Sarhskara for, 
199; Brahaman child 1 was 
more intelligent than that 
of ' 2''0; . the distinction 
between Vaifiya children 
And those of Brahman, 
201, 202, *208, 204; families 
of, reduced to agn 
culturists; and theory be 
came current that, the r are 
no 'Vaigyas in the Kali 
Age, 211. *212; the auspi- 1 
cious time for the TJpa- | 
Dayana for the child of, 217; I 
the clothes of Kuta pa were ' 
to be put on by the 
children of, 222; the colour 
of the clothes should be 
H&ridrfc, 228; girdle of, 
made of wool, 224; Saored 
Thread.of, made of linen, 
225; according to Paras s- 
ara Grhyasfitra, skin 
was prescribed for, of 
goats, or cows, 228; the 
stafF of, was of Vilva 
wood, 230; the staff of, 
measured up to his nose, 
231 1 the Xoharya recited 
the S&vitrf mantra to a, 
in* Jagati metge, 286; 238, 
264, 307, 310, 884, 2489, 

450 , 40 }. 


Yaitarani; 3 cow gwen in 
help. 411, 429, 438. 

Vaikuptha, 139. 

Vaigpava, 139. 

Vaivkhika Homs, 353, 867, 
383. 

Vajapeya, sacrifice, 83. 

Vajasaneya (.'Samhita, 227 
note. 

Valmiki, 183* (181) 

V amamargis, 55 note. 

VamanI, 132. 

Vanaprastha, 261 

Vapankriya, 35. 

Varaha.272. 

V aritha Gfhyasutra; pres- 
cribes Yadana and Gana, 
4;" 78; on'Ke^anta, 247; on 
girl’s name. 334; on quail* 
fication . of bride-groom 
340; 

Vara-prakganih, 353. 

Vara puja, 357. 

Vara-rakgha, 361 

Var.a varaua, 357, 361. 

Varman. 135. 

Yarpa, caste, 13 231,810, 815. 

Varuna. 126, 137, .140, 168, 
318. 

Vasal, 117. 

Yagigtha, ask to aroid long 
names, 134; 119, 164 note, 
166, 177, note, 197, 

231, ; hiB declaration on 
importance of religous 
oeremonies, 293,, 296, 801; 
in favour 01 early 

marriages, 322; 325. 

Yagigtha Dharmasatra.quotes 
Muitrayapiya Dharma- 
satra, 16; 

V asordharapOjana, 86% 

Vastra-paridhauaih 263, 857. 

Vasu, 187, 868, 436. * • 

Yasudeva, 139, 14?. 87}, 

Yatsa. 805. 
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Yatsapra, 186 

Vayu, 42,1 37, 244, 390. 

Veda, l, 2, 2% praise 'of food 
found in, 182; mytho- 
logical; allusions to hair- 
Outting are given in, 161 ; 
its rotes for Gh&dakarapa, 
182; 186; .reading of 197 1 
new branch of 211; 
?charya should be firm in 
the 'study of, 214; a boy 
whose Upanayana is per- 
formed in the month of 
Chaitra becomes talented 
and i well veceedn, 217: 
the Girdle,- made of triple 
cord; which symbolised 
that the stuednt was al- 
ways encircled by the 
thnee, 224; the student 
was charged with the 
duty of protecting the 
sacred, Q30 ; student pray 
to Agni tha the may be- 
come the preserver of ( 
the treasure of, 237; the , 
begiondug of the study -of 
'241, (242, 244, one could ! 
get twelve yers for the 
study of, 248; the age for 
the study of. 254; become 1 
a i sealed book, 255; 1 

tern poranyisexusinelat ions i 

also, are not to be foand , 
int> 269; 290. 812, 313, 
3U, 846,1883, 339. 353, 
418,. 421, 425, 430. 451, 
453, 464. 

Vedasambfaa, 35, 36, ; its 
OBigtn,<242, 243, 245. 

Yed&rambha Sarbahi-ra, , its 
cerey»ouy.243, 

YtdfcYtdtw .-32. 

Vedio, Aryans, 261, 423;-ous- 
tom,;8S2 1>33) ; deity, 140; 
family, fit*. 


Hindu, 262; Hymnal i 148, 
271, 413, 416,, 408) indany 
414, note; Indian, 5^ Uy V 
*iation, 205. Literature, 
181, 132; no • reference to 
the history of Nilkaunaga 
oeremony found in, 146^ 
16 V 241, 246p 290. 8Wj 
mantras, 260;- marriage/ 
315; mythology, 423 notes 
pantheror, 400 pre- record, 
412; Religion, 486; rituals, 
241, 301, 315, 354. 365 r 856; 
sacrifice, 214. 

Vedio, Texts, 306; Vows, 
242; Vrata, 241, 245. 

Vedism, 475. 

VidyarambLa, 181 Sadiskara, 
the age for, 183 (181): 
meaning and purpose 
ol, 177 (179); 487. 

Vidyasnktaka; 250. 252 

Vighna son of Garbbohanta. 

112 . 


Vijat-iya, 308. 

V ij San e5 vara, 103; 463 note, 
478 note 

V ijSanedvarl. 471. 

Viiva, wood,, 230. 

Vimada, a bare, 276, 304. 

Vinayaka or GaijeSa. 
worship of, 85, 185j, 288i 

Viraj. 867. 

Vlramitrodya, 86^ . 180 
199 200; ite-opinion- on 
.Srga form’ of marriage, 
288; 303; enumerates .some 
bodily defects, 332;/ on 
qualification ot bride- 
groom 840. 

YiSakha,. 137, 

Yiepn, chief - deity, at. the 
time -of thn Yivdfea, 
Prajapati, 44; bisi place , in 
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(lord} 182, one knot 
in BAtbmagranthi sytnbo- 
lifes, 290; 873; prayed for 
the salvation of preta 
460. 

Viepu Smyti, according to, 
tiger akin Vas also worn 
by the Vedio student, 228 
also note; according to, 
some people have to lead 
the life of a Brahmacharin, 
251, also note defines 
Pai’gacha form of marriage, 
278; his observation on 
Rakgasa form of marriage, 
274; on examination of the 
family, 312. also note; in 
favour of early marriage, 
322. 

Vispubali, a Saifaskara, 31. 

Viapudharam-ottara-Puraria, 
16; 11# note, on performer 
of Nigkaramana Sezhsk&ra 
140. 

Visnupurana, its view on 
the time of Garbhadhana, 
88; refers exceptions to 
Garbhadhan, 96 nlso note, 
details of avoidable girls; 
382. 

Visv&mitra, 17# note, 180, 
188, 320. 

Vjgvavasu, 36, Gandharva, 
880. 

Vigvedevah, 4#, 137» 971, 
8i}4. 

Vivaha, 2, 13, rules of, in 
Dbarma Sdtra, 18; 28, 30, 
Si, 02, 84, 80; importance 
of-Agni in the ceremonies 
of, 02; 0#, 78 ; Samavartap 
Saipsk&ra incorporated in j 
280; cetealnney ;«f,- mime 

' with 8am0yartana, 200, 


ceremonies, 261-406.- 

Viv&hagniparigr&ha, 85. * ‘ 

Viv&ha Homa, 363, 367. 

Vivaha paddhati, 379. 

Vratabandhavisarga, 82. 

VratSdega, 35, 197, 188, 240. 

Vratasnataka, 252. 

Vratyas, P. _ ' 

Vratya, 204; history of, 209; 
200; social status of, 208. 

Vratyastoma, 8, saoriflee, 

200 . 

V rddhagarga, 218, note. 

Vrddhamanu, 72 note. 

Vrddh YajHavalkya, 471. 

Vrsa, bull, Lord Dharma 

well known as, 460. 

V rsotsarga, letting loose a 
bull and a heifer a proce- 
dure on the 11th day of 
Smagana ceremony 400; 

V rsotsarga paddhati, by 
Narayapa. 406. 

Vyahrti, 124. 

Vyasa, 80; hie observation 
on merits of alms given on 
the brit h day of a son. 128;' 
on 214, also note; on 
Vedarambha Saiiisk&ra, 
242, 246, 265, 214 note, 
446 


V) asa Smrti, enumerates 
Saihsk&ra, 86; 248. 
Vyavahara, 13, Law. 14. 

W 

W esternpiarok, his remark: 
op marriage proper, 270; 
281 note. 

Wilson, 442. 

Willysline Gwdssell, 268 note; 

807 note, 868 note. — 
Winternitz, 22. 

X 


— — W 1 

VilHaparula, 


naming of *Sfe 
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ohild to be after the name 
of the deity begining with 
189; 

Yajfiavalkja, Smrti of, 35; 
includes Antye?t,i in a list > 
of Sadiskara, 38; on impo 
rtance of Sanb^kara, 48. 
on performer of Sathskara. 

\91, his baaio view on Saih- 
skara of Qarbha, 93; deals 
with the time of Saihs- 
kara, 101) Mitakgara onf- 
103; his observation on 
the duties of the husband, 
114; his observation on 
the time of performance 
of Annapradana, 152; on 
Upaaayana, 19c, regards 
the reading of Vedas the 

' highest Object of Upa- 
nayana 197: Apararka on, 
264, his observation on 
Paigachaiorm of marriage, 

273, his observation on 
Bakiasa torm of marriage. 

274, explains Kutlnala 
312, his opinion about sta- 
ndard beautiful bride, 332, 
ion Punarbhu, 336, Expla- 
ins the word ‘Stri’ 337; 
on qualification of the 
bride-groom 33% on Ka- 
nyad&na, 372. according 
him 'thieves should not be 
given a funeral. 479; 

YajBavalkya Smrti, 18, W, 
36, 88. 180, <178), 280, 309. 

Yajnika, 178. 

YeiSopyit&,225. 

Yarned*, 4, 6, 244, 801, 

Y^jprveda Saihhita, 306. 

YAjoCttiriS^ texts, * 06 . 1 


211 note, 314 also, note 
318, 841, 467 note,, 

Yama, discussion ' between 
Yam.1 and..., in Bgved, 390. 
Yama name of the deity of 
Bharaui, 137, « 

Yama tthe Gad of Death) 
direction of, 68; belief that 
dead should go to the abo- 
de of, 69; Viataraoi or a 
cow iB given to help a .the 
dead in crossing t ha river 
lying in the way to, 411, 
prayers off red to, for the 
dwelling of the dead, 418; 
verses were uttered while 
sending the dead to the 
dominion of, 419; the dead 
could receive a new body 
in the world of, 422; belief 
that the dead reoeive the 
reword or punishment of 
their action here, in the 
region of, 424; dead may 
repair the region of, 433; 
recital of the hymns dedi- 
cated to, 438; a lamp was 
provided to deRd to laoili- 
tate his progress tnrough 
the udder darkness tint 
enshrouds the road to the 
city of, 465; Piftdas offered 
to, 466; the dead is belie- 
ved to reach the abode oi, 
in one year, 467. 
Yamasukta, 438. 

Yarn], diacosstOn between 
Yama and . , is Bgveda, 
800, - 
Yaska, 28% 

Yeti Ankara, ,476 nqte- . 

« 

2immW, 413,414, fate. 
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Foot-note No. 1 



4 

• 

# 19 

Samveda 

Samaveda 

9 

16 

Mai tray pi 

Maitrayapi 

11 

18 

ceremonies 

ceremony . 

1» 

.17 

cammon 

common 
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Biihler 

Biihler 

16 

6 

Cal nud 

Caland 

26 

6 

more 

mere 


8 

punctitiouB 

punctilious 

32 

3 

N amakarps 

N&makarana 

» 

13 

Sainavatao 

S&mavartana 

46 

foot-note 12 


esiffn 

40 

foot-note 18 


*HTg 

>» 

20 



71 

,, 37 

Godadhara 

Gadadhara 

76 

14 

aetrology 

astrology 

100 

foot note 18 
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116 

title 

1 ST 1K4BMA 

JATAKABMA 

132 

6 

nemes 

names 

136 

1 

forbips 

forbids 

148 

15 

conlb 

could 

176 

16 

Determination 

Discrimination 

106 

24 

Gure 

Guru 

197 

6 

unmber 

number 

200 

4 

Medhatthi 

Medhatithi 

207 

3 

upnnayan 

Upanayana 

208 

21 

factor 

factor 

216 

9 

Ahcarya 

Ach&rya 

227 

4 

epual 

equal 

220 

22 

observes 

observes 

233 

- 24 

persuit 

pursuit 

236 

10 

waa 

was 

238 

27 

cbiild 

child 

240 

• 8 

aariy 

early 

262 

20 

Vratasmataka* 

Vratasn&takas 

266 

16 

studest 

student 

273 

Heading 

Historial 

Historial 

i| 

foot-note No. 26 
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